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ON THE 



AET OF WAR AND MODE OF WARFARE 



OF THB 



ANCIENT MEXICANS. 



Not only the history of Ancient Mexico, but the true condition 
and degree of culture of its aboriginal inhabitants, are yet but 
imperfectly known. Nearly all architectural remains have disap- 
peared ; the descendants of the former aborigines have modi- 
fied their plan of life, and we are almost exclusively reduced, for 
our knowledge of Mexican antiquities, to the printed and written 
testimony of those who saw Indian society at Mexico either at the 
time of, or not too long after, its downfall. But these authors, 
whether eye-witnesses of the conquest, like Cort6s, Bernal Diez 
del Castillo, Andres de Tapia, and others ; or missionaries sent 
to New Spain at an early date, — as Toribio of Benavent (Moto- 
linia), Sahagun or (towards the close of the 16th, or beginning of 
the 17th centur}^) Acosta, Davila, Mcndieta, and Torquemada, — 
they are sometimes, on many questions, in direct opposition to 
each other. Thus the uncertainty is still increased, and the most 
diflScult critical labor heaped upon the student. Furthermore, to 
magnif}' the task, we are placed in presence of several Indian wri- 
ters of the 16th and 17th centuries (like Duran, Tezozomoc, and 
Ixtlilxochitl), who disagree with each other on the most important 
questions, quite as much as the Spanish authors themselves. 

It may appear presumptuous, while knowing of the existence of 
such dilficulties, to attem])t the description of even a single fea- 
ture of life of Mexico's former Indian Society. Still, while en- 
gaged upon translating the Mexican chronicle of Fernando de 
Alvarado Tezozomoc into the English language, I was so struck 
by the picture which, unintentionally perhaps, that author exhibits 
of the condition and organization of the Mexican tribe, that I 
could not refrain from investigating more closely several features 
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of llmt organization, Tiie conrlition of Mexican society, wliich I 
is CO in moil ly given as subject to a monarchical, nay, ever 
despotic rule, appears from the relation of Tezozomoc as cm 
military, or ratlier warlike community. Every feature of their 
military action is intimately connected with their civil life. 
could not resist the temptation, therefore, to make the military 
institutions of the Mexicans, their mode of warfare, the subject 
of special investigation, trusting that the results of this investi- 
gation, however defective, would not be utterly useless in promo- 
ling our knowledge of the true condition of ancient aboriginal 
society on this continent. 

The Mexicans proper,' better known as the "Aztecs " of Hex- 
ieo, belonged to the highest order of sedentary or "Village" In- 
dians. Still, warfare, and not agriculture, appears to have been 
their chief occupation. They were essentially a tribe of warriors, 
who, as long as tbey were weak and hemmed in by foes, subsisted 
on flsh, liii'ds, and aquatic plants,^ while, as soon as successful 
sallies from the lake-centre began to extend their sway and power, 
the Mexicans commenced also to live, in a great measure, npon 
the pixKluce and industrial resources of subjected tribes. During 
their migration, from a region lying north of the present state of 
Durango, in Mexico,^ to the centre of the high table land of that 
republic, tliey bad subsisted upon the scanty crops which they 



a oiisloin eetabllBlieil. 
k1 by a dislinsulslmd 
Ciilendarlo Aitcoa."] 



'We adlierc to the ii|iiiel1ntla>i " MexIciioH " onturdefereuce 
—Mixica, or JUcxMa would Ua more correct. The forniei- 1b 
■oliolui'. Sefior Atrredo Chniera, of the city or MbxIuo. (Sec bli 
The etymology of die names "AEteoa,"'-AztlBDtlHcu,"nni] otUe 
1MI9C of this esBuy. 

'See Juan du Torquemsda ("Las Teintey un LIbroi ffllualei y Xonnrchla Indiana 
"una el Orlgeu y Uuerra de Ids, lodlOB oocidontJileB," Miidiid. 1723, Bnrvin'e reprint 
or the orl^ntil, whlcb aiipearcd In 1613), Lib. II, cap, XI, ]ip. m and S3, of l«e yohiniB. 
(Ifo uddB that tlie art of flBbiug wan upkuonn Co tbe agrlculturni trlbea of Ibo Vutley 
preriouH to tbe coming of tbe Uexjoang.) AUa, Fray DIeiio Puran [QiBtorln do laa 
IndiaB de Niievn Eapana y IjiIub de XJerrB Orme, written about 15;u-81, HUd publlsbed 
by Sr- JoBi F. Raiiilrei, Mexico, 1807), vol. I, chap. IV iind V. 

• Fernnndo de AWarado TQaiomoa (Crdnicn Ucxic ana ,— pDbli abed in vol. IX, of 
KingBborougb'd Antiquillea of Mexico}, chap. 1, p. 0, "mns de la« Clerraa y oiantci que 
>'boy lisblbin loa Chlcblmecae, itue ea per Santa Birbnra." Dnrim, In speaking of tha 
"tavcncnTeB"(U>1coniaitoc).nvm which the NiihuatI tribet (Uexicana biclnded] all 
pretrndHllD iBsae,fnyii: "Theee cavea arc in Teoauluooan, otlienriBo called AitUn, a 
"oouutry which we aU know to bu towards the Dortb. and connected wiUi Florida." 
(Chap. I. p. S.) " They went over and through all the country of the ChlchlinecaB, over 
" the new lands and iilalna of Cibula." [Chap. U, p, 21.) Cibola, be It haa been sug- 
geateil, was the name given to Zuiil, a pueblo stiU e slant iu Sew Meiico. [3ee"Hla- 
'- lorie oftbe Great and MIglillo Kingdom of China, and the eltuatioii thereof, etc., etc.," 
Iranalnted from the Spanish of the Padre Jnnn Gnuialei de Slendoza (1^88), by R. 
rarke, and republished by the llaekluyl Society, In its volume of IS33, (2 lolutnes.) 
Kufii : "the SiianUrdsdo caU II Cibola." 
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might occasionally have raised, as well as upon the chase. But 
during this very period also, their chief divinity and subsequent 
principal idol, Huitzilopochtli, god of war, is reported to have ut- 
tered these prophetic words : "And I was sent on this jouraey, and 
my oflSce it is to carry arms, bows, arrows, and shields ; war is my 
chief duty, and the object of my coming. I have to look out in 
" all directions, and with my body, head and arms, have to do my 
" duty in many tribes, being on the borders and lying in wait for 
" many nations, to maintain and to gather them, although not gra- 
" ciously." Proceeding to state a number of objects, subsequently 
given to the Mexicans in tribute, he closes as follows : "All this I 
" shall own and hold, for I am sent after it, it being my oflSce, and 
"I came for this purpose."^ Imbued with a spirit of which this 
utterance is merely a legendary form, the Mexicans made their 
appearance among the agricultural tribes of the valley of Mexico 
as a crowd of famished, but desperate, intruders, were received as 
such, and, after a brave resistance, compelled to take refuge in a 
naturally isolated spot of dry land, surrounded by swamps and 
marshes.^ 

In this defensive position, which the Mexicans subsequently 
converted into the strongest one ever occupied by Indians up to 
the IGth century,^ they carefully nursed and developed their war- 

^Tezozomoc (Cap. I, p. 6). JoBcph de Acosta (Historia natural y moral do las In- 
dias, 1G08. Lib. VII, chap. IV, p. 459). M. Brasseur de Bourboiirg ("Popol-vuh, 
" Intr., p. 137 and p. UO."} intimates Huitzifopochtli to be a myth common to all the 
aborigines of Central America in general. 

»The spot to wliich the Mexicans fled, and which subsequently became the nucleus 
of Tenuchtitlan, and of Tlatilulco, was dry land, in the midst of canes and reeds. (Te- 
zozomoc, cap. I, p. 5, "porque el dia que llegaron a esta lag^una Mexicana, en medio 
" de ella estara, y tenia un sitio de tierra, y en el una peiia.") Fray G^ronimo de Men- 
dieta (Historia ecplesiastica Indiana," published by my most esteemed friend, Seiior 
J. G. Icazbalceta, the learned Mexican schblar, in 1870. Lib. II, cap. XXXIV, p. 148, 
•' Y luego se hici^ron fuertes en este sitio, tomando por muralla y cerca las aguas y 
" emboscadas de la juncia y carrizales y matorralcs de que cstaba eutonces poblada y 
** llena toda la laguna, que no hallaron el agua descubierta sine en sola una encrucijada 
" de agua limpia desocupada de los matori'ales y carrizales, formada a' manera de una 
"aspa de San Andres. Y casi al medio de la encrucijada hallaron uu peiiasco"). Tor- 
quemada (Lib. II, cap. X, pp. 01 and 92. " £n este lugar se rancliearon (como decimos 
" en el libro de los Pobluciones) haciendo unas pobres, y pequenas cho^as, rodeados 
" de carri90, y Espadanas, que ellos llaman Xacalli," etc., etc, (Acosta, Lib. VII, cap, 
VII, p. 465. " . . . . y dividiend^se una parte y otra, por toda aquella espessura 
*' de espadaiias, y carrizales, y juncia de la laguna, commen9arou & buscar por las seiias 
*' de la revelacion el higar tan deseado.") 

•There was, to my knowledge, but one similar position: that of Atitlan, in Gnate- 
mala. (See : Segunda Kelacion por Pedro de Alvarado & Hernando Cortes, 28 July, 
1624, pp. 460, 401 and 462, of Vol. I, of •' Historiadores prifliitivos de Indias," by Don 
Enrique de Vedia, Madrid, 1852.) That tribe was regarded as very fierce, also* 

Befort Pkabody Museum, II. 7. 
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like customs and propensities. TFar, at first defensive^ afterwards 
offensive^ became the life of the tribe. Religion demanded it for 
its bloody rites ; revenge, so deeply rooted in Indian nature, called 
for it at every moment. But especially was it required for the 
subsistence of the tribe, whose increasing numbers could not live 
from agriculture on the scanty soil allotted to them, and who, 
therefore, were compelled to depend upon the spoils gathered from 
inroads upon their neighbours. If there was no war in progress^ 
the Mexicans deemed themselves ^Hdle."'^ We may therefore pre- 
sume that the military organization of the Mexicans, their prepa- 
rations for warfare, and the mode of the latter, are features of 
importance, and worthy of serious attention. 

Every male of the Mexican tribe was born a warrior. When 
still a babe his father placed alongside of the child a small bow ® 
and some arrows, in token of its future duties. There was no 
jnilitary caste at Tenuchtitlan or Mexico ; with the exception of 
children, old people, infirm or crippled persons, and sometimes 
priests, every one had to go to war. Boys fifteen years old were 
taken along, and in some instances it was even directed " that no 
" youth over fifteen years of age should remain ; that all had to 
" go, except children and old people."^ Thus there was no "stand- 
ing army" the available force being composed of all the able- 
bodied men of the tribe of Mexico.^® 

'Tezozomoc (Cap. XXI, p. 32). "Pa8aA)8 algunos aiios dijo el rey MoctezumaS 
**Zihuacoatl Tlacaeleltzin general y oydor: pareceine que ha muchos dias que e^tamos 
"rauy ociososy This term, "idle," applies to the lack of any war, since immediately 
thereafter the war against Chalco was kindled by the most wanton provocation on the 
part of the Mexicans. 

8 Fr. X. Clavigero (Storia del Messico. Cesena, 1780. Lib. VI, cap. XXXVI). Fran- 
cisco Lopez de Gomara ("Historia general de las Indias." Second part, •• Conquista 
'• de M<5jico," contained in the collection of Vedia, volume I,— "This done, they put in 
" the right hand of the child, an arrow if a boy, a shuttle if a girl, to mark that he would 
" have to improve by the use of arms, and she by spinning and weaving," p. 438, Vedia, 
I). Torquemada (Lib. XIII, cap. XX, p. 450, of VoL II, says this was done four days 
alter the birtli of the cliild). Clavigero intimates that only those children "whose fa- 
thers were warriors," received the token, but this is not at all confirmed. Motolinia 
(" Historia de los Indios de la Nueva-Espaiia" in "Colcccion de Documentos para la 
" Ilistoria de Mexico," by Seilor Icazbalceta, Mexico, 18G6, volume I. " Y entonces si 
" era varon ponianle una saeta en la mano, ... el varon porque fuese valiente para 
" defender k si y a la patria, porquo las guerras eran muy ordinarias cada aiio." Tra- 
tado I, cap. V, p. 37). There were no hereditary professions or trades, so to say. 

»Tezozomoc (Cap. LXXXIV, p. 141, and cap. XC, p. 158). Acosta (Lib. IV, cap. 
XXVI, pp. 442 and 443). 

10 What the Germans call '*Allgemeine Wehrpflichif** existed among the Mexicans on 
the most extensive scale, feut their forces, although always ready, never went perma- 
nently outside of .the pueblo, for they were not numerous enough, and did not gather 
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We teve not the slightest reliable indication concerning the 
strength and numbers of that force.^^ This point is as vague and 
indefinite as the number of the population of the pueblo itself. 
Both, being closely connected, suffer from tke same contradictions 
and exaggerations. 12 It is true that a "guard" of 10,000 men is 
mentioned as having occupied always the square of the main tem- 
ple ("teocalli").i3 "Qut^ aside from the grossly exaggerated num- 
bers, ''guards," in the sense of a military body doing permanent 
duty, were unknown to the Mexicans. i* The scanty mention of 
a body guard of Montezuma appears an imaginary tale if we look 
for its presence where and when it should have been most con- 
spicuous : at the meeting of Montezuma and Cortes on the cause- 
way, ^^ and when Cortes carried that chieftain away from his house 
as a hostage. It is an established fact, that only unarmed Indians 
met Cortes on his entrance to Mexico, and it is equally positive, 
that no " guard " came to Montezuma's rescue. 

stores in sufficient quantities for such a purpose. Within the pueblo of Mexico there 
was no need of being armed, and therefore every Mexican went unarmed in the pueblo. 
The "guards" of which Gomara and Bernal-Diez both speak, never existed. See Go- 
mara (•* En la ciudad nadie trae armas, . . . . "p. 345, vol. I, Vedia). 

11 Not even Bernal-Diez contains a statement. Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxochitl (" Re- 
" laciones historicas," lielacion Xllla, in Vol. IX of Lord Kingsborough's Antiquities 
of Mexico, "De la venida de Jos Espanoles," translated also into the French by Mr. Ter- 
naux-Compans, and published under the title of '' Cruaut^s Hon-ibles des conquerants 
" du Mcxique," in the first series of his inestimable collection of translations) says : 
•* the Mexicans lost over 240»O00 men " during the siege of Mexico. The only reasona- 
ble approximate I found in Durin (Hist, de las Indias. etc., cap. XXXVII, pp. 287 and 
288). Before the Mexicans (including Tezcuco and Tlacopan and the others of the 
valley) set out against Miclihuacan, in 1479, they counted their forces and found 24,000 
men (" allaron que auia veinte y cuatro mil combatientes "). This is possible. 

"The i)opulation of Mexico is variously reported, The extremes are: 60,000 soiUs 
("sessanta mila habitaiori ") of the "Anonymous Conqueror" (Col. de Doc, Icazbal- 
ceta. Vol. I, p. 391>, and 60,000 families. • 

13 The length of the walls of that square was " one cross-bow shot," after Gomara. 
How could 10,000 men remain there alwaySy besides the priests and their numerous as- 
sistants ? 

i***Guardas" are mentioned by Bernal-Diez del Castillo (" Historia verdadera de la 
conquista de Nueva-Espaiia" in vol. II, of Sr. Vedia's collection, cap. XCV); by 
Gomara (p. 342 of vol. I, Vedia). Torquemada (Lib. II, cap. VI, p. 544, vol. II), and 
others. But Cortes and Andres de Tapia make no mention of them. 

"Three eye-witnesses of that celebrated meeting have described it : Cortcis (''Cartas 
de Relacion," in Vedia, I, "Carta Seguuda," p. 25). Bernal-Diez (Vedia, II, cap. 
LXXXVIII, p. 83), and Andres de Tapia (" Relacion hecha por el Seiior Andres de Ta- 
pia, sobre la conquista de Mexico," in vol. II, of Icazbalceta's Col. de Documentos, 
p. 578). Neither of them would have omitted to notice ai'med men among the Indians, 
had there been any with Montezuma. 

The Mexicans, on their part, could not have failed to make an ostentatious display 
of ai-mcd soldiery, had they existed, when tliey met the armed strangers at the entrance 
to the pueblo. 
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(Ccfrt6s' daring and successful seizure of the Mexican chieftain 
was easier than it is generally supposed, since the tribe was not 
prepared for it, but only for outside enemies.)!^ 

It is equally untru^ that any Mexican " garrisons " were main- 
tained among conquered and subjected tribes. ^"^ The military 
power of the Mexicans was preserved at home, in a latent state, 
so to s&y^ but still, as we shall hereafter see, ready to sally forth 
at a signal from the council of chiefs directing their affairs. But 
this presupposed, on the part of the tribe, systematic training^ 
proper aiifriament^ and a peculiar organization. 

At an early age the boy was taught the use of the bow and ar- 
row in fishing and hunting ;i® also the use of the dart or javelin. 
The chase ^ both on land and water, was an introduction to the 
stern duty of war. 

10 IxUixochitl (*' Histoirc des Chichimequos oa des nnciens rois de Tezcuco/' trans- 
lation of Mr. TernauxCompans, chapter 85. "All the Spaniards fortliwith returned to 
"their palace, together with a great number of lords of the city, parents and Mends of 
" the King, wliieh sought to read fVom his countenance whether he witched them to free 
" him again). The same author (Relacion Xllla. " The nobility, apd all the military 
*' cliiefs of Mexico, dumbfounded by this occurrence, returned to their houses "). Go- 
mara, who (Vedia, I, p. 845. '• Corte y guarda de Moteczuma,") mentions 3,000 body 
guards, forgets them completely tp. 351) when he relates Montezuma's capture. Cortiis 
(Carta-segnnda. Vedia, I, p. 27) does not speak of any guard being with the chief. 
Neither does A. de Tapia. Col. de Doc. II, p. 580.) The capture of Montezuma did 
not, however, have the desired effect. He was not as powerful as tlie Spaniards be- 
lieved, and his influence vanished as soon as he was a prisoner, and therefore actuiilly 
disqualified for ofllce. 

1" 1 lie bodies of Mexican waniors which Cortds may have met at different places 
outside of Mexico when he moved upon that tribe the second time, were not garrison- 
ing tllo^e places, but simply corps sent out specially against the Spaniards. Neither at 
Cenipoal, nor at Quiahuiztliin, had he met garrisons of Mexican troops. In the fight 
wherein Juan de Escalaute was killed, natives of the country ^ and not Mexicans^ op- 
posed him. Quauhpopoca was not a Mexican governor, but '• chief of that place called 
"Alineria" (Cort^, Carta Seg., Vedia, I, p. 26), " a vassal of Montezuma" (A. de Tapia, 
p. 579), " chief of Nahutlan" (Goraara, p. 354) (Clavigero, lib. VIII, cap. XXX). 

Iztapalapan, Mexicaltzinco, Huitzilopochco^ were not held by Mexican warriors 
when Cortes passed through those places. On the route from Cempo:iI lo the confines 
of Tliixcallan, through a country overrun formerly by the Mexicans, and tributary to 
them, there was not a single specifically Mexican stronghold, and no other Mexicans 
or Aztecs were met by Cortes than messengers and collectors of tribute; without any 
armed retinue whatever. No Mexican force hovered about the confines of Tlaxcallan, 
tlieir most dangerous enemy, or " occupied" Chalco, the most warlike and imruly tribe 
of the valley, which Mexico had overpowered. Only the fear of the murderous forays 
which the Mexicans might execute, from their almost invincible stronghold in the la- 
gune, held ihose tribes in 8ul)jeGtion; and no permanent military occupation. Tdpia 
says : ** In the conquered districts they put stewards and collectors, and although their 
"own chiefs commanded the people, they were below Mexican power." (p. 579, Col. 
de Doc, II.) 

I'' A. de Humboldt (''Vues des Cordill6res et monuments des penples indigenes de 
•♦ r Ameiiqfle." Ed. 1810, 8vo, torn., H, p. 313). Also, '* Baccolta di Mendoza," in Lord 
Kingsborough. 
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When fifteen years old, the youth was placed in charge of cer- 
tain chiefs^^ ^the "telpuchtlato" or " achcacautin") who kept them 
under their oversight until they married. They were educated in 
communities " for the service of the tribe and for warlike purpo- 
ses ;'*20 ^ere allowed, even at the age of fifteen, to go to war 
either armed or as carriers only ,21 and had their respective " school 
houses" {" telpuchcalco," houses of the youth) ; one in each of 
the four quarters of Mexico which formed the basis of the tribe's 
military organization, as we shall hereafter see. At these houses 
they were gradually trained to the handling of weapons. ^^ 

There were no regular times set for military practice. But 
every twenty days, at least, there occurred a religious festival, at 
which the warriors appeared in full costume, and, their chiefs in- 
cluded, they "skirmished," showing and practicing their skill in 
handling arms.^^ The youth were not only invited to such occa- 

I'ldem : "A. quinze ans, le p6re pr^sente deux fils ft deux diff^rents maitres du tem- 
ple et du college mUitairej ..." The boy (Mexican '*piltontli") then became a 
youth (" telpuchtli"— Alonzo de Molina. " Vocabulario en lengua Mexicana y castel- 
lana." Mexico, 1571. Parte Ila, p. 97). 

«° Bernardino de Sahagun (''Iliatorla universal de las cosas de Nueva Espaiia," in 
vol. VII, of Lord Kingsborough, lib. III. Appendix, cap. IV, p. 118. " Y asi otrecian 
**la criatura, & la casa de telpuchcalli; era su intencion que alii se criase con los otros 
"mancebos para servicio del pueblo y cosas de guerra." Also cap. V» 119). Meudieta 
(Lib. II, cap. XXIV, p. 124. " Los otros se criaban como en capitanias, porque en cada 
"barrio habia un capitan de ellos, Uamado telpuchtlato, que quiere decir " giiarda 6 

" capitan de los mancebos Tambien ter.iau por si su comunidad, sus casas 

** y tierras, etc., etc.") Telpuchtlato signifies " Speaker to the youth " (from " Telpuch- 
tli," youth, and "tlatoani," speaker. Molina, II, p. Ul). Clavigero (Lib. VII, cap. 
III). Acoeta (Lib. VII, cap. XXVII, p. 444. Para este efecto avia en los templos casa 
" particular de niiios, como escuela, o pupilaje distincto del de los mogos y mogas del 
"templo"). Tezozomoc (Cap. LXXI, p. 121 and LXXVIII, p. 134). "Telpuchcalli" is 
dertved from " telpuchtli," youth, and *♦ calli," house. The " achcauhtli," to which we 
shall refer hereafter, are variously designated, even as priests (by Mendieta), as " cap- 
" tains of the guard" (by Torqnemada), as " an officer, to whom they (the youth) were 
entrusted" (by Clavigero). 

«i Mendieta (Lib. II, cap. XXIV, p. 124). " Some of these youth, the strongest ones, 
*• went to war, and the others, also, went to see how the force practiced at arms." Te- 
zozomoc (Cap. LXXI, p. 121) " and all the youth examined, such as had not gone, went 
" along, can*ying arms and supplies, and to become encouraged by the feats they might 
** witness." 

22 Mexico divided into four '* calpulli " (" barrios "), each of which had its " telpuch- 
calli,"— "where the achcacauhtin showed and taught them the use of arms and how 
" to combat valorously." (Tezozomoc, cap. LXXI and LXXVIII, p. 134.) 

28 For the long list of religious festivals of the Mexicans, ordinary as well as extra- 
ordinary, we beg to refer to almost any one of the authors of the IGth, 17th, and 18th 
centuries, on Mexico. As to the military displays and exercises during the feast, I re- 
fer particularly to Antonio de Ilerrera ('-Ilistoria general de los Ilechos de los Castel- 
*'lanos en las Islas y la Tierra Firme del Mar Oceano." Edition of 1730. I)efa<la II, 
lib. VII, cap. XI, p. 187). "Nobody was allowed to carry arms about the city, but only 
" to war, to the chase, or when on guard to the King. On days of festivities, and at 
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sions, but their presence was obligatory, that they might see and 
learn. Besides, as often as war was proclaimed, a general muster 
and rehearsal was held at each quarter.^^ We have no detailed 
report of such exercises, of the evolutions, if any, carried out by 
the warriors, but an incident of the history of Mexico may furnish 
us with an approximate picture. When, in 1473, the tribe of Tlat- 
ilulco, independent at that time from Mexico, agreed upon attack- 
ing the latter, they practised beforehand, and with as much secrecy 
as possible.25 Setting up posts of hard wood, they beat against 
them with their swords and clubs ; they sped arrows and threw 
darts at thick wooden planks, and lastly they went out into the 
lake and shot at birds flying.^s This may be supposed an illustra- 
tion of the manner in which the Mexicans practised at arms. 

These exercises partaking, frequently at least, of a religious 
character, they ordinarily took place at the squares surrounding 
temples, more particularly in the great place of the chief " house 
of God " (" teo-calli ") of Mexico.^"'' Immediately preceding a 
foray or campaign, warriors and youth aggregated there also, not 
only to practice, but especially to receive their weapons out of the 

'' other times appointed, the latter cansed the young men to practice at arms, that they 
''might be ready for war. He even set out premiums to those who would distinguish 
"themselves, and not only was present, but sometimes used the bow and sword, taking 
" part in the exercises." Also to Torquemada (Lib. X, cap. XIV, p. 26G, of 2d volume, 
but especially cap. XI, p. 252. *' En esta fiesta hacian alardes, y escaramu^as todos los 
" Soldados y Hombres de Guerra, donde cada qual pretendia aventajarse a] atro; y se 
*' mostraban muy yalientes, y esforQados; de donde nacia seiialarse muchos, y aveutu- 
*' rarse ft casos muy peligrosos "), and Mendieta (Lib. II, cap. XXXI, p. 143). 

24 Tezozomoc (Cap. LXXXIV, p. 147, and cap. XC). 

3^ It is well known that the Mexicans had formerly divided into two tribes : the Mex- 
leans proper, of Tenuchtitlan (Tenuchcas), and those of Tlatilulco. The latter never 
denied their common descent. At the time of their conspiracy to overthrow the Ten- 
uchca they are said to have agreed upon : " that Mexicatl-Tenuchtitlan should be ob- 
"literated, and Tlatilulco-Mexico should become head of the world" (Tezozomoc, 
cap. XLI). It is not devoid of interest to know that, as late as 1473 (the year 7 ''calli"), 
or only 48 years previous to the Spanish conquest, the very existence of the Mexican 
power became seriously threatened by a small tribe, subsisting as an independent peo- 
ple within musket range of Mexico. This fact, and the negotiations of the Tlatilulca 
with the other tribes of the valley, at that period, furnish one of the best illustrations 
of the loose manner in wliich all the tribes subject to Mexico at the time of Cortes were 
bound to the Mexicans. After the overthrow of the Tlatilulcans by Axayacatl of Mex- 
ico, their pueblo became the fifth "quarter" (calpulli), and under Spanish rule it bore 
the name of " Santiago." 

2« Tezozomoc (Cap. XLI). Durdn (Cap. XXXIII, pp. 259 and 260). According to the 
latter, they at first practised with the sling, throwing stones against a wooden image ; 
he does not mention the use of the sword or club, only missiles. Otherwise, both au- 
tliovs agree perfectly. 

37 Tezozomoc (Cap. LXXXIV, p. 147). Herrera (Dec. II, lib. VII, cap. II, p. 187, of 
Ist volume). 
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public storehouses connected with the temples of each tribal sub- 
division. ^8 

The name given to these public store-houses was " houses of 
darts" (tlacochcalco).^ They were, probably, not limited to the 
immediate vicinity of the chief temple, but each subdivision of the 
pueblo had its "house of darts" as well as its central ** teocalli." 30 
The following description of an aboriginal Mexican "pueblo," 
furnished by a missionary who arrived in New-Spain as early as 

«8Tezozomoc (Cap. LXXI, p. 121. Immediately preceding the foray against Xoco- 
nochco, " each day the youth went to the quarters, to practise at the school of armg, 
" telpuchcalco . . . . " /cfem, cap. LXX VIII, p. 134). The Anonymous Conqueror, 
whose relation is contained in vol. I of Sr. Icazbalceta's " Col. de Documentos," both 
in the original Italian taken from Ramusio (" Relatione di alcune cose della Nuova 
*' Spagna, & Delia Gran Citta di Temestitan Messico, fatta per uno Gentil' homo del 
** Signor Fernando Cortese "). and in the Spanish translation by the distinguished Mex- 
ican scholar, says (p. 394, "Dei tempii, ^ Meschite che havevano"): "Before they left 
"(for war), they all went to the principal mosque (" meschita maggiore "— main teocalli) 
" and provided themselves with the arms stored over the main entrances ** (of the 
square ai'ound the temple). We have few positive indications as to the true situation 
of the store-houses, beyond that they were probably connected with the "school, 
houses'' (" telpuchcalco "), and therefore with the temples. Torquemada, who gives 
an elaborate description of the chief temple of Mexico (Lib. VIII, of 2d volume), says 
(Cap. XI, p. 146) : " and at each one of the four entrances to the court of the temple* 
" there was an extensive (very large) hall, connected with numerous rooms and closets, 
" high as well as low, which served as houses of arms, where these were kept together 
"with the ammunition. For, as they regarded the temples as their strongest places, 
" and their retreats in case of danger, they held there their arms and means of defence." 
He ftirther mentions, under the uncouth name of " Tlacochcalcoacatlyacapan," " an- 
" other hall .... Here they kept a quantity of aiTows (or darts, ^saetas*) which 
" were made every year, an«i there deposited until wanted." See also Acosta (Lib. VI, 
cap. XXVII). Gomara (Vedia, I. "El templo de M^jico," p. 349). " At each door (of 
" the four) of the court of the principal temple there was a large hall surrounded by 
"high and low additions. These were filled. with arms, like public and communal 
" houses, for the temples were the strongholds of each pueblo, and therefore contained 
" the arms and ammunition." Of course the square of the great " teocalli" of Mexico 
attracted principal attention. 

"•"Tlacochalco," or " Tlacochcalli," derives firom " tlacochtli," dart, and "calli," 
house. 

8® Every author concedes that there were several " houses of arms" at Mexico. Ber- 

nal-Diez says there were two (Cap. XCI, p. 87, of vol. II, Vedia). Gomara (" Casas de 

armas," Vedia, I, p. 345) says: "Montezuma had some (rather •several' ^algunas') 

houses of arms, whose blazon were a bow and two quivers over each door." Herrera 

(Dec. II, lib. VII, cap. XI, p. 186) says; "he had, not one, but many houses for the 

"keeping and storage of arms;" (Dec. H, lib. VII, cap. XVII, p. 197) he copies almost 

textually Gomara's statement about the halls over the entrances of the court to the 

temple of Mexico, and adds also, like Gomara, " porque los temples, aliende de que 

" Servian de casas de Oracion, eran las FortalCQas con que en tiempo de Guerra mas se 

" defendian, i tenian en ellos la municion, i Almacen." Previously he s^s (p. 196): 

" There were many temples in Mexico; according to the parishes, or quarters, of which 

"there were many." See also Motolinia (Trat. Ill, cap. VIII, p. 188): "porque tenian 

" muchas casas de varas con bus puntas de pedernal, etc., etc." It shows that the 

storehouses were distributed over the pueblo, and not only limited to the main temple. 

Cortes, when he burnt Quauhpopoca, emptied for that purpose the arsenals of the main. 
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1524, gives an approximate picture of the distribution of these ed- 
ifices, or rather clusters of buildings. ^i 

" They called these temples ' teocallis,' and we found all over 
" the land that in the best part of the settlement they made a great 
" quadrangular court, which, in the largest pueblo,' was one cross- 
" bow shot from one corner to another, while in the smaller places 
" it was not as large. This court they enclosed by a wall, many of 
" which enclosures were with battlements ; the entrances looking 
" towards the chief highways and streets, which all terminated at 
'' the court, and even, in order to still more honor their temples, 
'^ they led their roads up to these in a straight line from two and 
" three leagues distance. It was a wonderful aspect, to witness 
" from the top of the chief temple, how from all the quarters and 
" the minor places, the roadways all led up in a straight line to 
"the courts of the teocallis, . . . "the devil did not content 
"himself with the aforesaid teocallis, but in each pueblo and in 
" each quarter, as far as a quarter of one league off, there were 
"other small courts containing, sometimes only one, sometimes 
"three or four teocallis . . . ." 

The arms and stores contained in the "houses of darts," are 
often regarded as having belonged to the chiefs, or so-called 
"Kings" of the Mexican tribe, and the buildings themselves are 
mentioned as " royal storehouses,*' or " arsenals." It was not so, 
however. The arms and stores belonged to the people, and they 
were under the control of certain stewards ("calpixca") who dis- 
tributed them to the military chiefs of the tribe, whenever any de- 
cision of the head-council, or any sudden emergency required it.^^ 

temple, he thought thus to disarm the Mexicans, burning the arms (500 cartloads, says 
Tdpia). Herrera, Dec. II, lib. VIII, cap. IX, p. 214 ('• pareciendo & Hernando Cortes, 
'* que era mas seguro cousejo quitar las armas al enemigo pues la ocasion presente era 
" para ello mui aparejada "), together with that chief. But he only emptied one of these 
" houses of arms," and soon found out that the Mexicans had several others left. 

81 Fray Toribio, of Benavente '(Kingdom of Leon in Spain), calling himself '*Moto- 
linia" (poor, unfortunate, unhappy), arrived at Mexico about the 17th of June, 1524. 
He was one of the first twelve Franciscan missionaries sent to New-Spain. The above 
quotation is from his "Historia de los Indios de Nueva-Espana," written about 1540. 
(Tratado I, cap. XII, pf). 63 and 65.) He died on the 9th of Aug., 1569. 

*2 The ** calpixqui" were civil functionaries, stewards, gatherers of tribute, to whose 
care the public stores were entrusted. The name is generally translated as " mayor- 
domo," eve^^by Molina (Vocab., II, p. 11). Its proper signification, however, would 
be derived from "tlacatl," man, and "pixqui," "what is gathered from the crops," 
therefore collectors or gatherers. Tezozomoc relates that before the foray against the 
tribes of Cuetlaxtlan : ** Thus the calpixca or stewards of the tribes gave to tlieir (juar- 
" ters (stores and supplies of all kinds, too numerous to mention)." (Cap. XXXII, p. 
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Even ornaments and dresses were also preserved at some of 
those places. 33 

We may divide the armament of the Mexicans into weapons for 
offence and defensive armour for protection. 

Among the offensive arms the missiles occupy the principal 
place, as we may infer from the general mode of Indian warfare, 
which consists in striking an enemy, if possible, from a distance, 
and with as little risk to the assailant as possible, too. Darts or 
javelins, bows and arrows, slings and stones, were therefore of pri- 
mary importance to the Mexican warrior. 

The dart or javelin {''Hlacochtli," ^Hlatzontectli**) was the main 
weapon of the Mexicans.^^ It consisted of a short spear made of 
hard and elastic canewood Q'otlatl"), whose point, shaped after 
tl^e manner of the well known arrow-head, was mostly of flint, of 
obsidian, and perhaps, occasionally, of copper. This point or head 
was inserted into the stem or rod through a slit at its end, gummed 
in, and fastened* besides by a strong thread wound around it.^^ 
The javelin sometimes had two or three branches with points, so 
as to strike several wounds at once,36 i]^q waiTior often had it tied 
to his arm by a long cord, but .sometimes, also, he carried a num- 
ber of darts loose»37 

49.) Bernal-Diez says that " mayordomos " had control of the " houses of arms." (Ca|i. 
XCI, p. 87, Vedia, II.) At their head was the " Petlacalcatl," ♦• or man of the house of 
chests," ft'om *• petlacalli," chest or box made out of canes. Berual-Diez mentions 
that /unctionary, but says they called him Tapia, his Indian title ho does not remem- 
ber (Cap. XCI). Each tribe subject to Mexico had a " calpixqul " residing among it. 

8» Tezozomoc (Cap. XXXV, p. 35, and LXX, p. 119). 

**Tezozomoc never mentions the bow and arrow, but always "varas tostadas," 
•* varas arrojadi^as," " tlatzontectli." Rods hardened by fire were used once by the 
Mexicans, at the time of their most abject misery, when fighting for the Culhua against 
Xochimilco (Clavigero, lib. II, cap. XVI). Even the poor aborigines of the Lucayos 
(Bahamas) used points of fish-bone, and not simply hardened points of wood. Men- 
dieta (Lib. II, cap. XXVI, p. 130). 

*^ Goniara (•' Conquiista," p. 345. Vedia, vol. I). 

»« Clavigero (Lib. VII, cap. XXIII). 

'7 It would be difiicult, otherwise, to account for the number of darts *♦ spent" in the 
engagements, had each warrior canied but one javelin. Torquemada (Lib. VI, cap. 
XXI, p. 43) mentions a sort of cross-bbw (ballesta), which he calls "atlatl," by the 
means of which they are said to have sped their darts (•* que tiraban con cierto artifl- 
cio, que llamaron Atlatl"). "Atlatl," however, means a strap (" amiento '*) fastening 
the helmet around the chin. Mendieta says : '^Al principio jugaban de hondas y varas 
"como dardos que sacaban con jugaderas y las tiraban muy recias." "Jugadera" 
means a shuttle. In his note to Duran (Cap. IV, p. 31), " inventando aqucl modo de ar- 
** mas y varas arrojadizas quo Uamamos fisgas." Sefior Ramirez says " Refl^rese pro- 
**bableraente al arma Mexicana llamada Atlatl, especie de ballesta, que scgun la tradi- 
" cion Aid inventada en Tacubaya . . . ." " Fisga " is a trident or harpoon. The 
use of the cross-bow, tlierefore, by the Mexicans, as the term " ballesta" implies, while 
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Bows and arrows were used, probably, by every warrior, but 
they were a less convenient weapon than the simple dart.^s The 
bow ('Hlauitolli'')^^ was made of the same wood as the stem of 
the javelins ("otlatl"), its length varied according to the tribes, 
but those of the Mexicans were short.^^ The chord was made 
out of the hair or sinews of deer. The arrow ("miYZ") needs no 
description. Sometimes it was with several branches or heads. 
They carried the arrows in quivers suspended from the shoulder. 
Poisoned arrows were not in use among the Mexicans."*^ 

Last among the missiles, though not least in importance, were 
pebbles and stones, thrown by slings or by hand.'*^ The store- 

we shall not deny it, appears to us not yet established as a fact. They may have had 
something similar to it, however, but it was no commonly used weapon, and we would 
beg to suggest that the "invention" of the "atlatl" at Tacubaya relates, not to the 
cross-bow, as Sr. Ramirez 'indicates, but simply to the " harpoon " (fisga) or javelin 
fastened to its carrier by a long cord. The Mexicans, besides, had a very characteristic 
name for cross-bow (Molina, I, p. 110). It is '• tepuztlauitoUi," composed of •* tepuztli," 
iron or copper, and *' tlanitolli," bow,— a bow o/ iuon,— plainly indicating that the 
weapon became known to them only after or during the conquest. Gonzala Fernandez 
de Oviedo y Vald^s "Historia general y natural de Indias," written towards the mid- 
dle of the 16th century, but published in full only ia53, by the Academy of Madrid, 
gives (Vol. Ill, plate I, figs. 2 and 3) a drawing of an instrument used by the Indians of 
Cueva (Coyba), on the Isthmus of Darien, for throwing their darts. lie says (Lib. XXIX, 
cap. XXVI, p. 127) : *' In some sections of the country the Indians are warlike, in other 
"sections not. They hardly ever use the bow, but flght with'macanas, long lances, 
"and with darts which they throw by means of estoricas (a kind of aHen^os), a well- 
'tenade wooden contrivance. With this they hurl tlie javelin, always kee|)ing tlie ' es- 
** tdricaMn hand." The drawing referred to represents a wooden slide, sliorter than 
the dart itself. The latter was laid on it. On eacli side of the slide there was a ring 
through which they passed th^ flrst and second lingers, holding it between and resting 
it on the palm of the hand. This gave them considerable accuracy and power in throw- 
ing the dart. An uncouth but very plain representation of a similar coutrivan(5e is 
found on plate V to the fifth chapter of the 2d Treatise of Duran, thus showing that 
the **atlatr' was nothing else but Oviodo's "est6rica." Furthermore, Mr. F. W. Put- 
nam, Curator of the Peabody Museum, identifies the ''atlatl" in all probability with 
the " throwing stick " of the Aleutians of the Northwest, and still in use among them. 

*8 Although the bow and arrow are a very deadly weapon, the dart was most conve- 
nient, and therefore most popular among the Mexicans ; at least to open the combat 
(Mendieta, lib. II, cap. XXVI, p. 130). 

»B Molina (Vocabulario I, p. 13). 

*^ Clavigero (Lib. VII, cap. XXIII). Some tribes are mentioned as using bows SJ 
feet long. The natives of Tehuacan are stated to have been extraordinarily good arch- 
ers (Mendieta, lib. II, pp. 130 and 131). 

*i There is no trace of poisoned arrows north of the Isthmus of Darien. (See " Re- 
•* lacion de los Sucesos de Pedrarias Davila en las provincias de Tierra firme 6 Castilla 
♦* del oro," etc., etc., " escrita por el Adclantado Pascual de Andagoya," in vol. Ill of 
" Coleccion de los Viages y Descubrimientos," by Don Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, 
Madrid, 1829.) Also, Pedro de Cieza, of Leon (" Crdnica del Peru," in Vedia, vol. II, 
cap. VII, p. 361). 

*2 Mendieta (Lib. II, cap. XXVI, p. 130). Stones were picked up while fighting and 
thrown at each other in the field. Tezozomoc mentions "stones sent olT with cords." 
("con cordeles"), otherwise we have no description of the sling. 
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houses contained supplies of slings (^HematlatV*);^^ while the mis- 
siles themselves were accumulated for defence on the flat house- 
tops,'*^ or, in the open field, taken up '* ad libitum'* for aggressive 
use.'*^ 

Next in importance to the aggressive missiles^ as weapons in- 
tended for closer quarters^ were, to the Mexicans, the sword and 
club. The spear {'Hepuztopilli" '^^) was probably not an original 
Mexican weapon, but, while they used it against the Spaniards 
towards the cl6se of their defence, it still appears to have been 
most in use among more southerly tribes. 

The sword (" maccuahuitl ") was 3^ to 4 feet long, and 4 to 5 
inches wide.'*^ The anonymous conqueror says : ^^ " In order to 
" make their swords, they cut out a blade of the shape of our two- 
" handers^ but with a shorter hilt, and about three fingers thick. 
" They cut a groove along the edge, and insert into this groove a 
" hard stone, cutting like our blades of Toledo." ^^ This stone 
was obsidian ("Iztli"), and the edge of the sword, composed of 
fragments "three inches long and two inches broad," became at 
the outset as sharp as a razor. These fragments were very firmly 
cemented into the wood, but, although the sword was double- 
edged, it soon became transformed into an ordinary club, since 
obsidian is very brittle, and splintered after the first heavy blows 
upon iron armour. At the beginning of an engagement, this 
weapon was much feared by the Spaniards.^® The warrior carried 

48 Clavigero (Lib. VII, cap. XXIH). Motolinia (Tratado III, cap. VIII, p. 188). Her- 
rera (Dec. II, lib. VII, cap. XI, p. 187). The word *'teraatlatl" is difficult to etymolo- 
gize. It may derive ft'om " Temac," in somebody^s Tumda, and " atlatl," strap, or from 
"Temalli," substance or body, and " atlatl." 

** Bernal-Diez (Cap. LXXXIU and CXXVI). Cortes (Carta. Ilia. Vedia, I, p. 41). 
Gomara (Vedia, I, p. 373). 

*o Cortes (Cart. Ila. Vedia, I, p. 60). Mendieta (Lib. II, cap. XXVI, p. 130). 

4«From "tepuztli," iron or copper, and "topilli," rod or pole. The long spears or 
lances were mostly used by the inhabitants of Chiapas. During the siege of Mexico, 
the aborigines defending it used "long lances of ours, or scythes (* dalles,' spears), 
" much longer than ours, from the arms which they had captured at our defeat and dis- 
" comflture in Mexico " (Bernal-Diez, cap. CLI ; Vedia, II, p. 178). 

47 Clavigero (Lib. VII, cap. XXIII). Bernal-Diez (Cap. LXII and LXV). The lat- 
ter calls them '* espadas de dos manos." 

4» «♦ El Conquistador Andnimo" (♦' Col. de Doc," Vol. I, p. 375). 

4» See also Herrera (Dec. II, lib. VII, cap. XI, p. 187). • Mendieta (Lib. II, p. 130). 
Motolinia (Trat. Ill, cap. VIII, p. 188). 

*" Clavigero positively asserts that the edge was of obaidiauy and flint conld never 
have given such a cutting blade. Mendieta (Lib. V, Parte II, cap. VII, pp. 757 and 758) 
calls the sword " macana," and says it was double-edged : " cercada de navajas de pie- 
dra por ambas partes." The first blows were terrific, but only these, then the edge 
broke. See Herrera (Dec. II. lib. VII, cap. XI, p. 187. " i enconan las Espadas de Palo 
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his sword attached or suspended from the wrist.^^ Clubs (" quau- 
hololli") mfty have been also in use. But battle-axes, or any- 
thing like the Peruvian "chumpi," do not appear to have been 
known to the Mexicans.^^ 

If now we turn to the defensive arms, to the 2>^otective armour 
proper, of the Mexicans, we meet in the first instance the shield 
(" chimalli "). Not the merely prnamental shields used and car- 
ried by warriors and chiefs on festive occasions only,^ but the 

" con ngudos Pedemales, engeridos por los fllos, . . . que dando grandes golpes no se 
" dcshacia ; cortaban en lo blando, quanto topaban, pero en lo duro resurtian, como eran 
*'lo3 filos muy delgados"). Clavigero (Lib. VU, cap. XXIH). "The first blows alone 
"were fearful, as the edge soon wore out," (The name *' Macuahuitl " may derive from 
*'maitl," hand, and " cuahuiti," tree). The tables accompanying the work of Duran 
have many representations of the maccuahintl. The *' handle " or hilt is usually formed 
by a ball or knob, sometimes by a ring. 

*i H. H. Bancrolt (Native Races of the Pacific States of N. America. Vol. II, p. 411). 
If we have not heretofore quoted, and may perhaps not quote hereafter, this 8i)lendid 
compilation, it is merely because we revert to original authorities, and not at all out of 
disregard for the highly valuable assemblage of data which the distinguished author 
has Airnished to science. 

*2 Mr. Bancroft has given a fine illustration of a club used by some of the Indians of 
thQ present Republic of Mexico. But among the Mexicans proper, the sword, "niaccu- 
ahuitl," was the most common and firequently used weapon. Clavigero figures it like 
the blade of a saw-fish, with teeth; and Tezozomoc calls it *' esi)adarte." But there 
can be no doubt that the Intention of the Indians was to make a continuous blade (or 
edge), and not a row of teeth. (Along the sea-coast the " proboscis " of the saw-fishr 
may have been used occasionally as a toedporiy but it certainly never furnished a type.) 
The Peruvian •' chumpi " was a peculiar weapon, and has nothing analogous elsewhere 
on this continent. It required both hands to wield it. An illustration of it is found in 
Herrera, Frontispiece to the fifth Decade, where the portraits of thirteen Yncas are 
given. Both Manco-Capac and Viracocha each hold a ** chumpi" or spear tenniuating 
in a broad star, like the " Morgenstem " of the Swiss. Some authors persist in giving 
to the Mexican sword tfie name of" macana," but this word is not Mexican. Neither is 
it Carib. It was imported ft-om the Antilles by the Spaniards, and is probably " ania." 
Von Tschudi "Peru, Reise-skizzen " (St. Gall, vms) describes, vol. 2, chap. 7, p. 231, the 
macana still in use among the wild Indians of the Peruvian " Montaiias," East of tlie 
Andes. He says: "the sword, macana, is also, like tlie bow, made out of the hard 
" chunta. This wood is dark brown, very hard and heavy. The macana is four feet 
"long, one inch thick, and five to six inches broad; at tlie handle it is only three inches 
*' wide and rounded, both edges are as sharp as those of a sabre." The same author 
describes also the club, " matusino," of the same tribes. It is a rough imitation of the 
" chumpi " of the Incas, deer-prongs taking the places of the metallic star. Its length 
is about four to five feet. Duran also has drawings of a Mexican club, corresponding 
to the figure given by Mr. H. II. Bancroft. 

*3 These shields, richly ornamented with featherwork, were used at great festivals, 
at the dances. Illustrations are given in Herrera, Frontispiece to the second Decade, 
in Clavigero, and especially in the " Raccolta di Mendoza," printed in Lord Kiugsbo- 
rough. They were fiequently sent as presents, and among the presents which CortC'S 
received while at Vera-Cruz, Gomara mentions once twenty-four, and again five, of such 
shields. "Ciuco rodelas de pluma y plata," and "veinte ycuatro rodelas de oro y 
"pluma y aljofar, vistosos y de mucho primor" (Vedia I, p. 322). He distinguishes 
them from the war-shield which he describes as "una rodela de palo y cucro, y a la re- 
" donda campanulas de laton morisco, y la capa de una plancha'de oro, esculpida en 
" ella Vitcilopuchtli, dios de las batallas,y en aspa cuatro cabezas con su pluma e pelo, 
" al vivo y desollado, qne eran de leon, dc tigre, de aquila, y de un buarro." 
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round, small, " target," worn by the *' brave " on lifs left arm and 
made of " canes netted together and interwoven with totton * two- 
" fold,' covered on the outside with gilded boards and with feath- 
" ers, and so strong that a hard cross-bow shot could alone pene- 
" trate them . . . ."^ 

With this shield they warded off blows in close combat,''"' and 
even arrows and darts at full speed. Each warrior probably (car- 
ried his own shield, although it is sometimes stated that the ar* 
chers, while shooting, were shielded by others.'^ This, however, 
would necessarily imply a greater progress of the military art 
among the Mexicans than we may safely allow. 

The remainder of the protective armour of the Mexicani* \h in- 
timately connected with their costume. 

The ordinary dress of a Mexican consisted of a sIff<;vc'hf«H ja/^ket 
(" huepil ") fastened on the right shoulder, and of the bree^rh^rloth 
("maxtlatl"). The head, arms, and legs from the knee^ down- 
wards, were . bare. A mantle, short among the fujmttiou Iiidlfui**, 
longer among the chiefs, complete^l tfi^r ^y^itume,'^ Sotu^'XUut'M 
they went to war without any otl»er protection, but in uur^X f:Sk>i*'M 
the warrier wore a frock of quilte^l cott/^^n, a^ff^nt XUrt'Az't^n'At^MT^ of 

nuda :L:b. IV, .rap. XiXL p iJfT - *--; i,\xta,^.f*, 'L».v. VM- ':*(,, XXiii, 
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an inch thick, bp to one and one-half inches, and therefore strong 
enough to resist an arrow-shot, or even the dart at long range. 
, This was the cotton-armour subsequently adopted by the Spaniards 
under the name of "Escaupil" ("Ichcahuipilli").^'^ Sometimes 
even the liipbs were encased in such quilted armour,^^ and the out- 
side of the " ichcahuipil" was adorned with feathers and plates of 
gold or silver. The feet were protected by leather soles or moc- 
casin-like shoes ("cactli," "cotaras"), but the use of them was 
not general.^® Warriors of merit especially, inserted their heads 

•• worn over the head while travelling, of varions colors, and variously adorned, with 
*' the ends hanging downwards, one in ft-ont and the other behind." It was common 
to the Aborigines of Mexico and Central America, and ie represented on the sculptures 
of Palenqu^, of Copan, and of Chichen'-Itza. The tables of Duran give, perhaps, the 
most reliable picture of these costumes. 

68 «• ichcahuipilli " derives from '♦ Iclicatl," cotton, and " huepil," jacket. Alvarado, 
in his second letter to Cortes, dated 28 July, 1524 (Vedia. Vol. 1), mentions an ichca- 
huipil used by Indians of Guatemala, which was three inches thick and reached as far 
down as tlie ankle : " porque vemian tan armados, que el que caia en el suelo no se po- 
*' dia levantar; y con sus armas coseletes de tres dedos de algodon, y hasta en los 
"pies " (p. 462.) 

'*" Tliere are several representations of such protection of the thighs, and also of the 
arms, especially in the splendid work of Lord Kingsborough, taken from the Mendoza 
codex. The entire costume, from tlio neck to the knee, seems to be of one piece. We 
have no accurate description^ however, of them. It is doubtful whether they termina- 
ted into upper "leggings," or whether into a frock-like continuation, reacliing ft-om the 
girdle to the knee. Perhaps both ; at least there are traces of both. (Anonymous Con- 
queror, i(J. 374. Clavigero, Lib. VII, cap. XXIII.) Tlie absence of the "Ichcahuipil" 
was not, however, always a sign of low rank. Some waiTiors of particular merit even 
went to war almost naketi (See Humboldt, "Vues de Cordilldres," Tab. XIV, fig. 4), and 
Hen-era (Dec. II, cap. XXI, p. 287, speaking of the natives of Tepeaca, who were sub- 
ject to Mexico: "and the most valiant ones went only in breecli-cloth, painting their 
naked body black and red"). There was, consequently, no absolute uniformity and 
uniform distinction in dre^s and armament, and tliis was still increased by the variety 
of customs among the numerous tribes whicli assisted the Mexicans in war, each tribe 
having its own manner of dress, and keeping separate on the battlefield. A Mexican 
army must have been a rather strange, motley crowd. Still there was, in all proba- 
bility, less variety than among the Peruvian warlike bodies. Of tlie latter's variegated 
array the report of Francisco de Xeres, secretary of Pizarro, gives a good illustration 
(Vedia, vol. II). 

"" '* Cactli," coiTupted into "catle," is rendered by Molina (II, p. 11) as "shoes, or 
sandals." Torquemada says (Lib. IV, cap. XVI, p. 450, vol. I) : " the King wore 
" golden shoes, which thej' call cacles, and arc after the fashion of those of the ancient 
" Romans, adorned with much jewelry, the soles fastened with cords." (Idem: Lib. 
XI, cap. XXX, p. 365) " they gave to him cotaras or sandals . . . ." Goinara (Con- 
quista, etc., p. 322), in the list of presents sent by Cortes to the Emperor, mentions: 
"many shoes like as of grass, made of deer-hides, some with golden thread, and the 
" soles of certain white and blue stones . . . ," " other shoes, six pairs, of leather 
"of different color, adorned with gold or silver or pearls." The question is, whether 
they were moccasins or sandals. The sculptures of Palenqu^ show an approach to 
either. Duran (Cap. XXVI, p. 214), in speaking of the distinctions of dress, says : "And 
" thus it was ordained, first : that the Kings should not appear in public, except in ur- 
" gent cases ; that the King alone might wear a crown in the city, but that in war all the 
*' great chiefs and valiant oaptalus might wear crowns also, and royal tokens .... 
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into wooden forms, intermediate between masks and helmets, imi- 
tating heads of ferocious beasts like tigers, lions, wolves, also 
snakes, and covered with the skins of these animals.®^ The princi- 
pal captains and war-chiefs were' distinguished by their wide and 
long mantles,^^ by the cut and tress of their hair,^^ and by tower- 
ing bushes of green feathers on the so-called "helmets" protecting 
the head. 64 

*'It was ordained that the King and his coadjator, Tlacaelel, should alone wear shoes 
*• in the royal house, and that none of the great chiefs might enter the palace with shoes 
" on» under penalty of death; and they alone could wear shoes in the city, except those 
«* who had distinguished themselves in war, which for their merit, and in token of th'^ir 
** bravery, were permitted to wear light and common sandals, because the gilded and 
"painted oneB belonged to the great chiefs alone." We would suggest that the "cactli" 
or "cotaras" were half-moccasins, similar to slippers. It is not devoid of interest to 
notice "here, that even the wearing of these articles depended upon actual merit and 
reputation achieved in war, and not upon wealth or inheritance. War was, indeed, *'the 
life of the tribe." 

«i Anonymous Conqueror (Col. de Doc, I, p. 372). Clavigero (Lib. VII, cap. XXIII). 
Diawings are found in Clavigero, in the Mendoza Codex, as published by Lord Kings- 
borough, and in the ft'ontispiece to the 2d Decade of Herrera (Vol. I). It may be that 
Uie honorific titles of "daring lions, tigers, and eagles," which have greatly contributed 
to the supposition of the existence of " military orders," or *• orders of chivalry," were 
based upon the weai'ing of such costumes by the braves. As already stated, not all 
the warriors carried such masks or helmets, but our data are too imperfect to enable 
us to state positively the class or standing of those who wore them. 

«2 Duran (Cap. XXVI, p. 215). " Tambien se determind que solo el rey pudiese traer 
"las mantas galanas de labores y pinturas de algodon y hilo de diversas colores y plu- 
" meria. doradas y labradas con diuersas labores y pinturas y diferenciallas quando & 
" 61 le pardciese, sin aver excepcion en traer y usar las mantas quel quisiese ; y los 
"grandes seuores, que eran hasta doce, las mantas de tal y tal labor y hechura, y los 
" de menos valia, como uvicse hecha tal 6 tal Valencia 6 ha9aiia, otras diferentes; los 
" soldados, de otra menor labor y hechura, no pudiendo usar de otra preciosa labor ni 
*• diferencia, mas de aquella que alii se le seilalaba con sus ceiiidores y bragueros, que 
*• aludian y seguian la hechura de la manta que le era permitida. Toda la dcmas gente, 
'* so pena de la vida, sali5 determinado que nenguno usase de algodon ni se pusiese 
**' otra manta sino de neguen, y questas mantas no pasasen mas de quantos cubrtesen la 
"rodilla, y si alguuo la trujese que llegase a la garganta del pie, fue^e muerto, saluo si 
"no tuviese alguna sennal en las piernas de herida que en la guerra le uviesen dado, 
"... .") Also Tezozomoc (Cap. XXXVI, p. 58). Here again we find the kind and 
cut of the mantle, its ornaments determined by the warlike achievements of its bearer. 

«a Tezozomoc (Cap. XXXVI, p. 57). Humboldt (*• Vues des Cordill6res," Vol. I, p. 
845). The figure of the Atlas in folio is taken ft-om the Codex Anonymous of the Vati- 
can. Says the Anonymous Conqueror: "To him who distinguished himself in war 
" they made a mark in the hair, that his prowess might be recognized and seen at once, 
"since they never wore the head covered" (p. 371). Braids or tresses of hair as well 
as of leather, were sometimes given as presents, and worn. Tezozomoc mentions them 
ft'cquently, under different names. 

•*The head-dress, or"divisa.*'— "tlauiztli," or " qnetzalpatzactli," is represented 
on nearly every Mexican painting or picture-leaf. It is also represented on the stone of 
sacrifice, as adorniug the victorious warrior of each group. Its size is generally exag- 
gerated. Gomara (p. 322, Vedia, I) includes in his list of objects sent by Cort<^s to the 
Emperor : •* a helmet of wood) arold-plated? with jewels in front or outside, and twenty- 
" five littie golden bellB, un^ ^^reen bird, whose eyes, beak, and feet were 
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While we shall, further on, have occasion to recur again to the 
question of military costume and ornaments ; when we treat of 
the different grades of warriors and captains, it remains to be 
said here that featherwork, worn as a layer over the *' escaupil," 
played a prominent part in the Mexican armour.^^ It formed an 
elastic layer on the outside of the quilted jacket,* and besides it 
furnished, tlirough an assemblage of colors peculiar to each sub- 
division of the force, the " uniform,'* or, as the Spanish authors 
call it, the " livery," of that particular sub-division. The Anony- 
mous Conqueror says : " They cover their jackets and breeches 
" with feathers of various hues, presenting a very good appear- 
" ance ; one company of soldiers has them white and red, others 
" blue and yellow, and others wear them still different." ^^ , Ber- 
nal-Diez mentions that while fighting on the causeways during the 
siege of Mexico : " in the morning many captaincies (detach- 
" ments) would attack us, relieving each other from time to time ; 
" some had one livery and ensign, others had other ones."^^ Such 
of the warriors as were but scantily clothed paintpd their naked 
bodies.^® 

•• of gold." Tezozomoc (Cap. LIV, p. 88) gives the following description of the figure 
of Axayaca, carved out of the rock of Chapultepec, •' with hair of precious feathers, 
"painted of the colors of the bird tlauhquechol . . . ." The bird whose plumage 
ilirnishcd the material was called " quetzal-tototl." It is '• Trogon resplendens." (See 
" San Salvador and Honduras im Juhre 1571," a German translation of the report of Di- 
ego Garcia de Palacio, by Dr. A. von Frantzius, of Freiburg, ib.— p. 39, No. 61 note. 
The notes by the learned translator, as also those of Dr. Bercudt, are highly valuable.) 
The "tlauhquechol" was also used. 

«* Prescott (History of the Conquest of Mexico, 18G9, Book I, chap. II, pp^ 45, 40, and 
47, of Vol. 1). 

«« (El Conquistador andnymo) Col. de Doc, Vol. I, p. 372. • 

«T «« Historia verdadera de la Conquista de Nueva-Espaiia " (Cap. CLIIl, p. 188, in 
vol. II, of Vedia). 

«8 It is presumable that the colors were those of the detachpients to which the war- 
riors belonged. At any rate, it shows that the Mexicans, like the northern Indians, had 
a special " war-paint." Those of Tepeaca, their allies or subjects, used black and red 
(Herrera, Dec. II, cap. XXI, p. 287, of Lib. X). Clavigero says (Lib. VII, cap. XXIIJ) : 
•' The common soldiers were naked with the exception of the girdle (maxtlatl), but they 
•' sought to imitate the dress which they lacked, by painting their bodies with various 
"colors." Further on he adds (Cap. XXIV): ''Besides the common flag of the army 
" each company of two or three hundred men had its own banner, and was, besides, 
♦' distinguished by the color of the plumage, which the officers and nobles wore over 
•• their armour." Although this is no direct evidence of the fact, still it tends to inti- 
mate that tlie paint used by the common warriors was in imitation of the featherwork 
peculiar lo their corps. Tliey also painted their faces previous to an engagement: 
sometimes black. Tezozomoc relates that, on one occasion, Ahuitzotl painted his face 
yellow (" con un betun amarillo "). His araiour was blue (Duran, Cap. XLVI, pp. 871 
and 372, " tizndndose las caras con la tizne divina, quellos asi llamauau, y el rey Auit- 
*' zotl vestido de ricas mantas, y debaxo muy bien armado con sua armas aQules . ,** 
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Almost insensibly we have here abandoned the field of the arma- 
ment of the Mexicans, entering, nay, trespassing, upon that of 
their military organization. 

This organization is but imperfectly known to us. Still, its 
knowledge is of the highest importance, since, with a tribe as es- 
sentially warlike as the Mexicans, military institutions are often 
blended with those of civil life, and we may presume that the 
same principle pervades both ; that the degree of development of 
the one gives a clue to that of the other. According as we pic- 
ture to ourselves the condition of ancient Mexican society, we 
shall view and judge then* military organization. 

All the older authors upon Mexico ; and they have been implic- 
itly followed by the great mass of subsequent writers, describe to 
us a Mexican empire, with an hereditary nobility and an elective 
despot at its head. This autocrat was not only absolute civil 
chief, he was also Judge and military commander. He declared 
peace and war, directed the forces, he nominated and deposed of- 
ficers at his pleasure. Some restraints are allowed, occasionally, 
to have existed, upon such a power analogous only to that of the 
despots of Asia, but even the most distinguished writers of mod- 
em times have unhesitatingly accepted the picture of an absolute 
Indian monarchy in Mexico.^^ 

Still this picture, however tempting and fascinating, to imagi- 
nation especially, has not always satisfied the student's mind. 
Without placing much stress on the clumsy attacks of James 
Adair"^ upon the Spanish authors on Mexico, or on De Pauw's in- 
judicious "Researches,"'^ we meet, however, with an earnest and 
careful criticism in Robertson's classical work. While the great 

«»A. de numboldt ('* Essai politiqae sur la Nouvelle Espagne," 1825, Lib. II, chap. 
VI, p. 374, '* Leur systeme de fe6dulite, leur hierarchie civile et militaire se trouvaut d^s 
" lors si compliques, qu'il faut supposer une longue suite, d'evenementd politiques pour 
"que Penchainement singulier des autorit^s de la noblesse et du clerg6 ait pu s'^tablir; 
** et pour qu'une petite portion du peuple, •sclave elle-mCme du sultan Mexicain, ait 
" pu subjuguer la grande masse de la nation ")• W. II. Prescott (" History of the Con- 
*• quest of Mexico," Book I, chapter II, p. 23. Book II, chapter VI, p. 312). Brasseur de 
Bourbourg (•• Histoire des Nations civilisees du Mexique et de I'Amerique Centrale"), 
and H. H. Bancroft (Native Races of the Pacific States "). I quote but the most prom- 
inent writers on Mexico of this (19th) century. 

^'^ James Adair ("History of the American Indians," London, 1775). 

^^"Recherches philosopliiques sur les Americains," a very injudicious book, which, 
by its extravagance and audacity, created a great deal of harm. It permitted Clavi- 
gero to attack even Robertson, because the latter had also applied sound criticism to 
the study of AnMriAAn aboriginal history, and by artftiUy placing both as upon the 
same pW t mnch of the good effects of Robertson's work. 

1 TSEX7M, II. 8. 
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historian admits and acknowledges whatever appears to him as 
true and sound in the works of his predecessors, he still takes a 
different view of the condition of the Mexican aborigines, and in- 
dicates, so to say, an entirely new path J^ It has been the work 
of the distinguished American ethnologist, Lewis H. Morgan, to 
open this path fully J^ 

But whereas it is very easy and plain to trace the institutions 
of the aborigines where they are still in vigor, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to obtain anything like a clear conception thereof in Mexico, 
since, as we have already stated, those institutions are gone like 
their architectural remains, and the other sources for a knowledge 
thereof are often diffuse, and conflicting in their accounts. More- 
over, all the older authorities on Spanish America are under the 
influence of eastern (European or Asiatic) ideas, whatever ap- 
peared to them strange or new in America they compared with 
what they thought might be analogous to it among nations of the 
Old World J'* What, in their first process of thinking was merely 
a corrijyarative became very soon a positive^ terminology^ for the 

" '< History of America " (9th edition, 1800. Vol. Ill, book VTI, p. 274). " Tlio Mexi- 
" caue and Peruvians, without knowledge of the useful metals, or the aid of domebtio 
*' animals, laboured under disadvantages which must have greatly retarded their pro- 
*• gross, and in their highest state of improvement their power was so limited, and their 
•• operations so feeble, that they can hardly be considered as having advanced beyond 
" the infancy of civil life.'' If the flrht part of this quotation is evidently incorrect, 
since the Mexicans used copper, silver, and gold, even tin, perhaps, and the Peruvians 
made alloys ;— tlie latter portion of it is undoubtedly true. lie further sustains it by the 
following remark (Id. p. 281) : " The infancy of nations is so long, and, even wlien every 
•'circumstance is favourable to their progress, they advance so slowly towards any 
*• maturity of strength or policy, that tlie recent origin of the Mexicans seems to be a 
"strong presumption of some exaggeration, in tlie splendid descriptions whicli have 
•'been given of their government and manners." Notwithstanding those very clear and 
judicious remarks, Robertson has, though reluctantly, bowed to the admission of 
feudalism, and of feudal monarcliy in Mexico (Id. p. 292). 

'8 See '• Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family," Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge, Chapter VI, p. 488, " Tlie communal family." Also, '• Mon- 
*' tezuma's Dinner," in the " North American Review," April, 187G. The learned autlior 
has made a bold stroke for the establishment of American etlinology on a new basis. 

'< " Montezuma's Dinner," p. 267. "All the grand terminology of the Old World, 
** created under despotic and monarchical institutions during several thousand years 
"of civilization, to decorate particular men and classes of men, has been lavished by 
•* our author with American prodigality upon plain Indian sachems and war-cliiefs, 
•• without perceiving that thereby the poor Indian was grievously wronge<l, for he had 
" not Invented such institutions nor formed such a society as these terms imply." Mr. 
Morgan, to whose kindness and friendly protection I am so largely indebted, will not 
misunder.^taud it if I say here, that while his criticism of the current of ideas running 
through all the sources in ancient Mexico appears to mo the most true and logical one, 
his remarks upon the writers themselves are not always justilied. This observation, 
Arom one whom he has honored by becoming his guide and teacher, will, we trust, be 
regarded in a kindly spirit. 
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purpose of describing institutions to which this foreign terminol- 
ogy never was adapted. It is this expedient, invented in order to 
become understood abroad, and because there were no other points 
of comparison given by science at that time, which opposes the 
greatest difficulties to the study of American antiquities. This 
obstacle may, to a certain extent, be overcome by establishing the 
true signification of the native term for every institution consid- 
ered, for every office, as far as this is possible ; using native termi- 
nology as indicative of the true character of native life. This 
course we shall attempt to pursue, in treating the military organ- 
ization of the Mexicans.*''^ 

The tribe of Mexico had, soon after its settlement in the marsh 
where the pueblo was subsequently built up, divided into four sec* 
tions, or "quarters'^ ("calpulli"),"''^ each of these being composed 
of certain clusters of kindred, " minor quarters," as Tbrquemada 
call them.*''"'' The four great quarters remained as the principal 
sub-divisions of the tribe for civil as well as militar}' purposes, and 
the armed men of each constituted a separate body, regardless of 

'* Thus the Mexican word for tribe, town, and settlement is the same: "altei>etl," 
but the Spaniards have applied it to king also (Molina, IF, p. 4). The name *' tlatoani," 
wliich the Mexicans gave to their principal chiefs, and which is translated into king, 
Bignifies " one who speaks " (" hablador," Molina, II, p. 141), from " nitlatoa," to speak 
(*' tlatolli," speech). The council was called "tlatocan," *• place of speech," but Molina 
translates it as " court or palace of great lords." The term " speech," or, rather, the 
verb "to speak," is found in a number of native terms, like " tlatoca-icpalli," *' seat of 
" the one who speaks," which has been rendered, also, as " throne," There is certainly 
no approach to a royal title in all this. The so-called '' King " was only " one of those 
"who spoke;" a prominent member of the council. A court of justice, "audieucia," 
was also " tecutlatoloyau," or " chiefs who are speaking, or bowing their heads." 

'•Durin (Cap. V, p. 42). Acosta (Lib. VII, cap. VII, p. 467;. Tezozomoc (Cap. Ill, 
p. 9). Ilerrera (Dec. Ill, lib II, cap. II, p. Gl). "Topol Vuh," Introduction, p. 117, 
note No. 1, by Mr. Brasseur de Bourbourg, " Enfln, presque toutes les villes ou tribus 
" sont partagees en quatre clans ou quartiers, dont les chefs fonnent le grand conscil." 
Tlatilulco, which was conquered by the Mexicans in 147;^, subsequently formed a fifth 
" quarter." Tlie names of the four original ones were : " Teopan " (place of God). 
"Aztacalco " (house of the heron), "Moyotlan" (place of tlio musquito), and "cuepo- 
pan." They subsequently formed, under Spanish rule, the wards of San Pablo, San 
Juan, Santa Maria la Ilcdonda, and San Sebastiau. Tlatilulco became the " Indian- 
ward," and was called Santiago. 

" (Lib. XIV, cap. VII, p. 645) " . . . . y asi estaba ordenado, que en cada imeblo, 
"conforme tenia el numero, y cantidad de gente, huviese parcialidadcs de diversas 

" gentes, y familias Estas Parciaiidades estaban repartidas por Calpules, 

" que son Barrios, y sucedia, que una Parcialidad do estas dichas tenia tres, y quatro, 
" y mas, Calpules, conforme la gente tenia el pueblo, . . . ." Duran (Cap. V, p. 42) 
is more explicit, even. After having btated that the Mexicans divided into four princi- 
pal quarters, he says : " their god commanded them that they should distribute among 
" themselves the gods, and that each quarter sliould name and designate paiticular 
"quarters where these gods would be worshipped; and thus each quarter divided into 
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numbers.'^ They in turn subdivided into squads of from two to 
four hundred warriors each/^ being, in all probability, the able- 
bodied males (priests excepted in many cases) of one particular 
'*kin."®^ These lesser bodies had each their own peculiar " liv- 
ery," ^^ they carried their own emblem, visible, like a banner, 
" high above the troop," and finally they disaggregated into frac- 
tions of about twenty men.®^ On the eve of an engagement a 
further sub-division, into groups of four to six, took place, as we 
shall hereafter see. 

Having thus sketched, as far as we can, the division or arrange- 
ment of the Mexican forces, we have yet to investigate how, and 
by whom, the warriors of the tribe were commanded, how those 
leaders obtained their offices, and what was the order of their rank 
and dignity. But here we must premise : that no office ivhatever^ 

many smaU ones, according to the number of idols, which they called Calpiilteona " 
(fhould be '* Calpulteotzin "). But their division into at leai?t eeven such " baiTios,'' or 
kindred groups, existed already before ^this event (Tezozomoc, Cap. I, p. (J. Durun, 
Cap. Ill, p. 20). " Rai)poi't sur les differentes classes de Chefs de la Nouvello-Espague," 
par Alonzo de Zurita. French translation by Mr. Ternaux-conipans. This important 
authority, among other statements, makes the striking remark : •' Finally, what is called 
•*in New-iSpjiin a calpulli con-esponds to what the Jews called a tribe" (p. 5.3). ' 

"^ Tezozomoc (Cap. XCI, p. 101). Wlien, under the last Montezuma, the light against 
Huexotzinco was l)egun " Cuauhnoctli took charge to assemble togetlier the four lead- 
** ers of the four quarters for that the arms might be held m readiness." 

"" Anonymous Conqueror (p. 371). Clavigero (Lib. Vll, cap. XXIV). 

f"" These bodies of two to four hundred men are those mentioned by Durdn (Cap. 
XIX, p. 1(51)) as ** cuadrillas," '' escadrones," carrying each the "emblem" ('' bandera") 
of its "quarter" ("barrio"). In Uiis case ho refers to the "minor quarters." See 
note No. 82, below. 

^1 "Anonymous Conqueror;" also, Bernal-Diez, quoted in text, above. 

'■■- Anon. Conqueror (p. 371), " ha ogni compagnia il suo AlUere con la sua insigna 
" inha^tata, en tal modo ligata sopra le spalle, che non gli da alcun distorbo di potor 
" combattere ni far cioche vuole, y la porta cosi ligata bene al corpo, che se non fanno 
"del suo corpo pezzi, non se gli puo sligare, ne torglielamai." Clavigero says (Cap. 
XXIV, lib. VII): "The banners were more like the "signi" of the Komans than our 
'* Hags." Tlie following paragraph of Duriin makes it plain that they represented the 
token of eacli original body of kindred: "After having eaten, the captains said to their 
"people: behold, men, that being intermingled with the enemy, some of you might 
" lose sight of his squadron, therefore Tlacaelel ordains that of each quarter there shall 
" be an emblem, carried higli above the troop, with the arms of such quarter on it, and 
" tliat all shall be careful to rally around that banner and flag, and that, besides, they 
" should call out the names of their respective quarter, so as to be known " (Cap. XIX, 
p. K51)). We have ample descriptions of the emblems of the four quarters of Tlaxcal- 
Ian, but none of those of JMexico. It is doubtful if there was a national emblem, or 
central ensign. The statement, that the capture of that central " emblem" decided the 
fate of the battle, is also very doubtful, notwithstanding Bernal-Diez' pompous descrip- 
tion of the light near Otumpan. See hereafter. It may not be devoid of interest to 
note here that the Mexican sign for the number twejity {20,— "Tpohimlli") was a Jlag, 
Still, the name for the latter was " quachpanltl," from " quachtli," mantle, and " pani," 
above. 
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no kind of dignity^ loas^ among the Mexicans^ transmissible hy in- 
heritance. Merit alone, on the battlefield^ could promote to the rank 
of war-chief, by inducing and influencing the elections held for that 
purpose.83 The civil-chief (" Tecuhtli," from " Tecul," grandfa- 
ther) secured his office through rigorous religious observances and 
age.®^ There was no nobility of any kind at Mexico^ the chief be- 
ing chief only as long as he was by his constituents deemed wor- 
thy of that position.®^ 

Above the common warrior (" yaoquizqui ") there were two 
classes of superiors : the distinguished braves, and the war-chiefs 
proper. 

Of the distinguished and meritorious braves, which had not, 
however, attained the chieftainship, we know three different kinds : 
the *' fierce cutters," or ''beasts of prey'* ("Tequihua"), the 
"strong eagles," or " old eagles" (" Cuachic," or " Cuachimec"), 
and the " wandering arrows" ("Otomitl").^^ Tliese titles were 
merely honorific, and could be obtained exclusively through the 
capture, in actual combat, of one or more prisoners. In token of 
these dignities the hair of the head was croi)ped closely over the 
ear ; they wore, chiefly, but not exclusively, the masks or helmets 

®8 Anonymous Conqueror (p. 371) "They used to reward highly those who distin- 
"guishcd themselves in war by any valorous action, for even if he was the vilest slave, 
" they made him captain and lord, and gave to him slaves, and esteemed him so much, 
" that wherever he went they attended to him and paid him such regards as if he had 
" been the chief himself." 

8< Mendieta (Lib. II, caps. XXXViri and XXXIX). Temaux-Compans (" Recueil de 
"Pieces, etc.," "Des c<5r^monies observdes antrefois par les Indiens lorsqu'ils fainaiont 
**un tecle." Zurita (*• Rapport, etc. :" p. 47). "The chiefs who, as we have said, wore 
" called Tec Tecutzcin, or Teutley, held their office only during life-time." (p. 49.) •• Jf 
«* one of them died, the prince gave the office to one who had proven himself worthy of 
" it, for the sons of the deceased did not inherit of his dignity, unless they had been 
*• invested with it." 

*"* See, ftirther on, the case of the last Montezuma. 

''•These definitions we give for what they may be worth, without in the least insist- 
ing upon their absolute coiTectness. "Tequihua" may derive from ''nitla-tc(iiii," to 
cut, or from "tequani," wild beast. "Cuachic," fiom "([uauhtli," eagle, and '* chicac- 
tic," an old man, or a strong object, or, also (though this is hardly ])r<>bablo), "chi- 
malli," shield. "Otomitl" probably derives ftrom "N. otoca," to ti-avel, and "mitl," 
arrow. But this was also the name given to tlie " Otomies," a well-known savage tribe, 
expert hunters, found scattered over Alexico, among or around the sedentary Indians. 
It looks strange for the Mexicans to give to one of their meritorious braves tlie title 
of a wandering horde, far below the Mexicans in culture. IJut the Otomies were good 
hunters, skilled in the use of the bow, and it is therefore likely tluit they were named 
thus by tlie Mexicans themselves, and that their name is not, as Mr. JJrasseur do Hour- 
bourg intimates, derived from a supposed god, "Odon," or "Oton" ("Popol Vuli," 
Jntrod., pp. Hi and 110). The Otomi word for God was "Oqhii," their word for man, '• na 
nyc^ke" ("Grammatica ragionata della Lingua Otomi," of Count Ticcolomini, Uome, 
1841, after Neve y Molina). 
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imitating wild animals' heads, and sometimes even the skins of 
those animals.®''' Their post was in the van of the army, as 
scouts and skirmishers, but they also acted as leaders of smaller 
bodies, like four to twenty men, and even larger subdivisions, at 
the option of their superiors.®® 

Neither of the above three grades could be obtained through 
appointment or election ; every warrior became entitled, as soon 
as he had accomplished certain feats in war, to one or the other 
thereof.®^ 

*7 Tezozomoc (Cap. XCVI, p. 171). After the successftil raid of the Mexicans against 
Tuctepec (under the last Montezuma) it was found that 200 of the "tequihua" had 
made prisoners, and that an equal number were made " tequihua." "Anonymous Con- 
queror" (p. 373.) "To him who thus distinguished himself they made a mark, by a 
" peculiar cut of the hair, that he might be known for his deeds, and that everybody 
" might see it, since they did not accustom to wear the head covered. Every time that 
" he accomplished another notable action they put another similar mark on him . . .'' 
See also Torquemada (Lib. XIV, cap. V, p. 543). Durdn (Cap. XIX, p. 169) is very pos- 
itive, too. Clavigero (Lib. XII, cap. XXIII). "The commanders .... the head 
" was inserted in a wooden head of a tiger or of a snake, its mouth wide open, and 
" with large teeth, to appear more frightful." 

«" Duran (Cap. XXXVII, p. 289). " . . . . Aviendo pnesto en delantera todoa 
" los soldados viejos y seiiores y capitanes y todos aquellos que ellos Uamaban Cua- 
" chic, que eran una 6rden dc caballeria quo no aula de voluer pi^ atras 6 morir . . 
" . ." Tezozomoc says of the " Otomies, Cuachi, and Tcquihuaques .... being 
" always leaders " (" siendo siempre delanteros." Cap. XXXVllI, p. 60, also, cap. LVII, 
p. 97). The same author (Cap. XXXVIII, p. 61, and cap. LI, p. 83) afllnns that they had 
to care for the freshmen or young braves (Id., Cap. LXXI, p. 121). The same (Cap. LI, 
p. 83) says: " . . . . and you will, as it is customary, place to every live youths 
*' a Cuachic, to live others an Otomi, then again an Achcuauhtli, and a Tequihua; all 
" conquerors." This was done immediately before the opening of the engagement. 
The " Otomitl " is also called by Tezozomoc a " general " occasionally, but this merely 
shows that, at the option of the war-chiefs, one or the other of the above warriors of 
merit might be placed at the head of a larger body of men, though he was always con- 
sidered as of a lower rank. Sahagun (Lib. IX, cap. VI, p. 264). " El hombre 6 varon 
" fuerte llamado Coachic, tiene estas propiedades; es el amparo y muralla de los suyoa 
" etc., etc." Torquemada (Lib. IV, cap. XCIX, p. 565) calls the " Quachicque " bullies 
("mataeiete"). 

8" By this we wish to say that neither personal favor nor other prominent qualities 
could procure the titles which we now regard, to any one who had not distinguished 
himself in war. The titles were conferred immediately after the engagement, or after 
the return to Mexico. Who conferred them, and what ceremonies, aside from the hair- 
cutting mentioned, accompanied the act, we are unable to say. The Mexicans were 
extremely careful to allow each man the prisoner he had taken, and the " penalty for 
" abstracting a captive to his rightful conqueror was death." Mendieta (Lib. II, cap. 
XXVII, p. 132). " El que llevaba algun prisiouero, si otro se lo hurtaba de dia 6 de 
" noche, 6 toniaba por fuerza, i)or el mismo caso moria como cosario ladron quo se 
" adjudieaba y queria para si el precio y la honra del otro." The reason for this vigor- 
ous chastisement was, not only because the original captor lost thereby his object of 
Bacriflce to the gods, but really more because the thief stole away his rank and title. 

Acosta (Lib. VI, cap. XXVI, p. 434). Clavigero (Lib. VII, cap. XXI). Both mention 
three "military orders," "orders of chivalry." The latter calls them "achcautin," 
" quauhtiu," and "ococelo," translating these terms by "princes," "eagles," and "ti- 
gers," respectively. Acosta is not so far fi'om the truth when he asserts that each of 
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The war-chiefs proper furnished the higher cominanclor« of iho 
Mexicans. We meet with three classes thereof in aHCcmdlnK or- 
ders. The chiefs of kindred, or captains; also ciiiof of tlui ^^minnr 
quarters," The chiefs of the great subdivisions (principal (/mii'' 
ters) ; also mentioned as " captain-generals." Tiie head war-('iil<«r 
of the tribe, or so-called " king." All these ciiicjfH W('n3 dcctcU^ 
and their office was not transmissible by inheritance."" 

The captains, "commanders of the quarters,""' teacjliorn of tlio 
young "men,''^^ properly called "elder l)rotherH " "•'* (^Hc.tirJicau/f 
tin" or " achcacauhtin," and " tiacanes," hy corruption), com- 
manded the subdivisions of two to four hundred men eiu;h, cotn- 

tbese enbdivisions had its peculiar place of flitting in the ofnchtl fioniM), or *' Uit'iinii '* 
(the " palace'^ of the older sources. Tecpan derivew from " UuMiUlU," f)iU:f, and " iftiii,** 
affixuDi denoting a place), since, at a general council of th«; triMt^of wUU:hiU)i^ unty 
be an indication), the different grades of warriors won Id n'tturhUy t\tini.4^r i*n(t'ihvr. 
But the names given to these three " orders " are Hrr( fUfoun. '*At'h'',Huhtiii *' (wU\iU, nn 
we shall see, never meant />rinee#, for which tfa^ M«;xican% ha^l no h*U:*iu lUt w/rd/ witn 
the title of a class of war-chiefs only. '-Qnauhtin " i«i the " iyUtU',UU',*' " iu*'SoU " f^) 
dently the "teqnihua." But the la*t two titles were nf.ynr %i*p*\ for th'? hWht^r jftmU-n 
of warriors except in a general waj; '^'juauhtin-^/celotl" d#;^ifcriftted M>e ifit)'tT'run htttVHH 
in general (Torquemada. Lib. XL cap. XXIX. p. Z^£; ll>/. XIV, /.ap, II, p. V??,, nwi *nt 
responds to the *• daring eagle%, tigen, and Ii//n*," tA Tez/f/'/frt'/''/ oft^o f,H\S% iU*> U,ttt*i 
grades now under dL^ca^sioc. 

Torquemada. who. notwiihAtandlng hi% rift/jo^*«i^/n»We ^,r*'/ln]H7y it »'Tf*t*'Utf\'/ itttf^ft- 
tant on all questions of Mexican 3u.t'i^iititi*i*. **7i 'Lir,. XIV, *,Ap» V, p. Vi.*, . '• Ix/* hnp 
** itanes tenian poT inAigsia d« hor.ra r.r.a U v/f *<*/.. *4j'. , . . . . tT'ifff***-^ ^U* **m 
"pinturas. e' iuAlgnlaji. coifora:^ c;»da '.u^r hA7.» u^,*ntit^h *5 y/»k/(», / i^^i^.i.f * */# >»• 
** gnerras. en rjue »^ r..tna iA.Juli'., p^-^r'. ;a, r,o »v^4f/* vc* «y/'» 'I/- 1 p*i //'/ *:*:*-,t'**, f 
" asi conK> co*a gan^iiA. por » a^* pr-/ > f i^^ t/^f v,'. «-< , . ;m *'^f.tttAt/*tt *•.<, tu »^ t,^* ^' V.-f'.ff 
<Hie had to gain hL4 owa, t%^ii. xitttx :,'■.* f,-vu tU^i^. 

•* All thesse oftceit w*r* *ityt£i»*. au:«i **, «?.:».. er^AAi^/f V^ f^v^*^ Ji .', <»*//» ;>'*••♦*'' .i*^ 



jvoa* 3i"*.%. frooi dwt rri.r,A */-.., »*jr».r:.r,n ,-,*:«.--,^/; ;,^ , ',:«'^,'">' '.* ^.^^a../, /,,./:».* 
•*par Ifc* Ir'Haxl* r^^ikZit^ncmvciZ t »*'».'• vr**' ** '*.•* ^ . •< >'•■• v/- "■ • */," '■,'«./ ^ ^'V/ 
sar*: -Let «-:'.:anii;i r :»* •>*-- ;«•••*••« ir.i.^tiM' -'■'i , .- ',4*' ■ ♦ ' * . *'*-^ ' ^.. ♦'/<*"/ '-^ ■« 
them -pr-jw.e*.* T ".r-.n«*ii*i.4 *^,,*-< i %<'''>/"«'•'• '^ *'*>*/ • v-" ■/"•.'• *</''. 
dieta. <rT*u: ""icit^f *.'#■»/ t * ■?'■.>• ■»>;'/ ■*/',-.:•»-'',■% • '.•■■ '-■♦> ■,. k*. * '/• /.-m ^♦./, 
much atSi!3iSi<^a v* T.ie - 1 ;i*i*f Mn«'>» ••<•■■ -fjfi-^ 4. */. *« • • *^ -a*-^- ' ' #■ ■ / * «s^ 
eameai* " If 3«tai*a:iar n * - *^ i/vti \''*, ■*. j*'.'* ' ".- , , .' '-#', .; -v -s^"',, " -'. *'. '- ^*• 
■Uila A« ** a«*ni*a».ir.;. ' *,'/'i:*r.: !.;*.«,'• ' 7-*/^.'// ■■ 'x -/■■«• •-/'.'^. »»^"'« * '- -^Z*, 

in ■lencaa.'ji^ :aie • i*!a/*;««*^.: i»'ti ' **.--' «»*'■ ■ «> j*/,/./^** '•/ »-^a /t^f'^f *•■• ■•"■ / '^ 
tiliree graiUM '.f :..-':.r.'^ii--i*<', ..•«■*- ".*., /// k, Z..- . v.- «".<*/ / ^ - /' 
p. j5 . W!ii> trriiLfiur*^ ' .»:w;u»-<.ir.»i». ' *- -A^j't 4». ••* /i- •/• ■' if/^//' ••^•^ ' ' •• • • « 
them: — ^rtui!"^ip n^-***^- *f *.*"- <••#• *• *»^/-'»« </■■■ ->//*..,'«■ ' .**, /// .;; 
p. "51 ~'!ai<6!'-f if i^u* .;!.*.■'.<-- f.-j..*..-. *' >«» , M' "/■<., ; ',., 

**X-.iina ','. > . ii . '.;./- -./'^i -. ' «*.,.*. ,„.-_. y.-., . -, //.-s * .'...'■* 

ealpo.".:* '' 3iay>r yar-^^^^ ]^^ *^^n^ m** ^ ^ ' . / • '^ ' •'»'- • ' " '• " '^' 
of JbMiaa. 
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posed,^^ as we have seen, of " the able-bodied men (priests ex- 
cepted) of one particular group of kindred ;" said group forming 
a sub-division of the four principal quarters of Mexico. Besides 
leading their files in combat, it was their duty when at home, to 
instruct the j'outh of their section in the use and practice of arms. 

They held their office for life, or as long as they gave satisfac- 
tion.95 

As an exterior token of their rank the " captains " wore large 
ear-rings and lip-pendants of richer material than their predeces- 
sors, and carried rods or staffs in their hands when on duty.^^ 

A certain number of these captains, corresponding to the " mi- 
nor quarters" or groups of kindred contained in the principal 
quarter to which the}" belonged, were under the direction of the 
war-chiefs or as the Spanish authors call him, the " captain-gene- 
ral" of that largest subdivision of the tribe. There were conse- 
quently four chiefs of that rank at Mexico,^^ and it is probable 
that a fifth one was added to them not long before the conquest, 
to command the warriors of Tlatilulco.^® 

Beyond the mere facts of their existence, of their being always 
elected for life-time, and a strong supposition that their titles are 
given by all authorities, without stating it positively, however, 
little is known unfortunately, about these chieftains.^*-^ They were 

^* Sahagun (Lib. IX, cap. VI, p. 204). "El maestro do campo o oapitan es de esta 
" calidud, que para mostrar su oficio trae colota cabellos (iiie cuelga atras, y bezote y 
" oregeras, y trae siempro fcjua annas consigo." (The latter is doiibtfUl, at least.) 

»° Duriin (Cap. XXVI, p. 210). In regard to their eligibility, nee Ternaux-Compans 
("Reciieil de Pioces," "De I'ordre de nucccssion," p. 2*2.')), **11 n'y avait pas d'autres 
Elections d'officiers." Although untrue in regard to the "other oflicers." Zurita 
(" Rai)poi't," p. 01). ♦' The election takes place among themselves." 

*"*Duran (Cap. XIX, p. 1(59), "luego salieron los viejos que teuian ojQcios de ordenar 
" la gente de giieiTa, que eran como maestres de campo, con sus bastones en las manos 
" y iinas cintas apretadas & la caue9a y unas oregeras de concha, largas, y unas besotes 
" en los labios, muy bien armados, y empegaron a componer la gente." Also, i^ahagun 
(Lib. IX, cap. VI, p. 204). 

»7 Tezozomoc (Cap. XCI, p. 161) : " Cuauhnoctli took charge to assemble together 
" the four leaders of the four (piarters, for that the arms might be ready." The origin 
of tlicse four titles and dignities dates back to the successAil foray against Cuyuacan 
(under Itzcoatl); at least, then they are first mentioned (Tezozomoc: Cap, XV, p. 24, 
and Durdn : Cap. XI, p. 97). As members of the council of chiefs, they appear, how- 
ever, always as "principal chiefs" only. Tezozomoc being the only one who, to our 
knowledge, speaks of the " leaders of the four quarters " (" cuatro caudillos de los 
cuatro barrios "). 

"" Torquemada (Lib. IV, cap. LXX, p. 499) speaks of "Itzquauhtin, senor de Tlati- 
lulco," as companion of Montezuma during the latter's cai>tivity among the Span- 
iards. He copies from Sahagun (Lib. XII). 

»» It is a very singular fact that the ofllces of these four principal war-chiefs sliould 
have attracted so little atteutiou, but wo may account for it by the prevailing assump- 
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members of the chief council, ^*^^ aud we suggest their titles to have 
been, respectively: "cutter of men" ("Tlacateceatl"), "man of 
the house of darts" ("Tlaeochcalcatl"), " blood-sheilder " ("Ez- 
huahuacatl "), and "chief of the eagle and tuna" ("Cuauhnooh- 
tecuhtli," or, abbreviated, "Cuauhnochtli")^^^ We have no in- 

tion of the existence of feudal institntions in Mexico. The tlivisions \rere treatetl as 
geographical flections only, the snb-divisions by kin were overlooketl, and little impor- 
tance was attached to the fact that every office was filletl by election only, and never 
by appointment. Tims, says Dur&n (Cap. XI, p. lf«3), ♦*.... y asi electo uno destos 
*'cnatro. luego ponian otro en sa lugar.'^ Acosta (Lib. VI, cap. XXV, p. 441): "I>cs- 
" pnes del rey era el grado de los quatro como princii»es electores, los quales despnes 
** de eligido el Rey, tambien ellos eran eligidos y de ordinario eran hennanos o* parion- 
"tos muy cercanos del Rey." Clavigero says positively (Lib. VII, cap. XXI): "The 
" highest military dignity was tliat of commanding general of the army. There were 
** four different classes of generals, among whidi the Tlacoohcalcatl had the highest 
" rank. Each class had its particular tokens, but we are unable to determine how far 
** the three other classes were subordinate to the first. Neither can we give their names, 
" since the authors differ with each other on the subject. To the generals succtH^led 
** the captiins, each of which commanded a certain number of soldiers." Sec. besides, 
note below. 

ioox)urun (Cap. XI. p. 103), after naming the four grades, or rather dignities, pro- 
ceeds : "A estos quatro seiiores y ditados, despues de eletos prinoipes los hacian del 
**con8ejo real como presidentes y oydores del consejo supremo, sin parecer de los 
" quales nenguna cosa se auia de hacer." Acosta (Lib. VI. cap. XXV, p. 441). 

101 .« Tlacochcalcatl," ft-om *' Tlacochtli," dart, *' calli," liouse, *' tlaoall." man. "Tla- 
cateccatl." — *'tlacatl," man, *'tequi," to cut or carve. ♦•Ezhuahuacatl,"— "eztli," 
blood, '*uauana," to scratch, "tlacatl," man. *' Cuauhnochtocuhtli." — " cuauhtU," 
eagle, "nochtli," tuna, '*tecuhtli,'' chief. These four titles, as pertaining to the four 
principal Mexican chiefs, are given by Duran (Cap. XI, p. 102). Aoosta (Lib. VI, cap. 
XXV, p. 441). Tezozomoc (Cap. XV, p. 24), and Herrera (Doc. Ill, lib. II. cap. XIX, p. 
75), who copies, evidently, Acosta. Tezozomoc says: "All these were like principal 
"caciques and titularies ('seiiores do titulo') in the government and command of the 
'^Mexican tribe, and after tliem como the Tiacanes, valorous soldiers, sumamed cap- 
tains, in their order ; . , . ." Itut all those authors substitute "TliIIancaI(iui,*Mn 
place of -Cuauhnochtli." Nevertheless, we have venture*! to accept "Cuauhnochtli," 
since '* Tlillancahiui " (from **Tliltic," black object, *'tlan," affixum denoting plao^, 
and " tlacatl," man), man of the black place or black house, denotes a cirilaiul n'Ui/iou-^ 
office^ and not a warrior pro])er. Duran says: '' We must know that there was an idol 
" of blackness, and that of this idol, and of his house, came forth the title for this 
"chief." Acosta affirms positively that the three first named titles were "those of war- 
riors" ("eran do guerreros"). On the other hand, "Cuauhnochtli" is freciuently men- 
tioned, both by Tezozomoc and by DurAn, as "captain-general," and the bishop of 
Santo Domingo. Ramirez de Fuenleal, in his letter to Charles V. dated Mexico, 8 Nov., 
1532, says: "An ofllcer, called Guamuchil, fills the ofiico of 'alguacil malor'" (Coll. 
Temaux-Compans: "Recueil de Pir'^es relatives ft la concjuete du Mexique," p. '24{>). 
Torquemada, also, after calling "Cuauhnoctli" a "judge," calls him subsequently a 
chief executioner (Lib. XI, cai>. XXV, p]). IViii and :r>4). Finally, Tezozomoc (Cap. 
XXXVI, p. 57), after enumerating the principal chiellains of Mexico, '* three of which, 
" Cuauhnoctli, Tlacatecatl, and Tlacochcalcatl, called Chachi as much as any of the 
" others, and who, for their high valor, had their hair bound behind the occiput with 
** red leather." 

The "Chachi" of Tezozomoc are identical with the "Quachictin" of Torquemada 
(Lib. XIV, cap. V, p. 543), "an<l one of the highest degrees and honors which could bo 
" attained was to be allowed to tie the hair, l)eing the token of great captain, and theso 
" were called Quachictin, which was the most honorific title given to captahis, a title held 
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formation regarding the title of the principal war-chief of Tlati- 
lulco, the names given occasionally being personal. ^^^ 

The distinctive mark of these chieftains consisted in having the 
hair tied behind or above the occiput with a strap of red leather ; 

** by few only.*' "Cuauhnoctli," therefore, being "Chachi," or "Quachictin," whereas 
" Tlillancalqui " is but a civil or religious chief, as it is furthermore shown by his being 
sent as a delegate to Cortes, to the coast (Tezozomoc, Cap. CVII, p. 191). I have ven- 
tured to substitute the former as one of the four war-chiefs, each commanding the war- 
riors of one of the four great quarters of Mexico. It may be objected that, aside (Vom 
Tezozomoc, I have not adduced any other direct proof of the actual existence of these 
four chieftains. I have already alluded to the probable reason why they are not men- 
tioned as such by tlie sources of Mexican aboriginal history. Their true position, the 
nature of their office was simply overlooked. But we know that the tribe of Mexico 
had divided into four quarters; we know, further, that not only in Mexico, but all over 
Central America, this same division existed, for civil as well as for military purposes. 
Each of these four gi*eat sections must have had, therefore, its civil, and its military 
head, and it is but natural to admit, that those heads were the most distinguiihed war- 
riors of the tribBj since merits and not descendancy or wealth, entitled alone to promotion 
in rank and office. Therefore the military chiefs of the four quarters must have been 
the four " chachi" of Mexico. On the other hand, those four dignities were each elec- 
tive, and not filled by appointment. But, for an election, there must be electors, and a 
constituency. We know tliat the " captains were elected (by the kin which they should 
" command)", and it is but logical to admit that the /owr greatest military chiefs of the 
tribe were elected to command its four greatest suhdiviHions. Therefore, again, the 
"chachi" of Tezozomoc must have been the military chiefs of the four quarters of 
Mexico. Besides, we may ask: Why /our chiefs, and not any other number? if not 
that these four principal chieftains corresponded to, and actually represented, a like 
number of gi'eatest fractions of the whole tribe. 

If the older autliors observe a certain uniformity in their enumeration of these four 
chiefs, always beginning with the '• Tlacochcalcatl," we must not infer from it that one 
or the other of the four was inferior or superior to the otliers. They were all alike in 
rank, although Clavigero (Lib. VII, cap. XXI) places the " Tl.acochcalcatl " above the 
others. Tlie very confusion among some of the statements shows that no reliance can 
be placed upon their assertions in that respect. (Compare, for inst. : Torqueraada, Lib. 
II, cap. LXII, p. 185, with cap. LXV, p. 189, and lib. IV, cap. 13, p. 379.) It results fli'om 
all these statements, but especially from the positive and consistent assertions of Te- 
zozomoc, that while the four were equal in rank, it still sometimes happened that one 
or the other, from age or experience, took the superior command according to emer- 
gency. Their influence was even decisive, sometimes, with the head war-chief of 
Mexico himself. See the part played by " Tlacochcalcatl " in the attack upon Tlati- 
lulco (Tezozomoc, Cap. XLV, p. 73), and the resolute action of '* Tlacateccatl " in the 
battle against the Tarasca of Michlmacau, whicli occurred in 1477, when he compelled 
Axayaca to retreat before the victorious enemy (Tezozomoc, Cap. LII, p. 84). Also, 
the assertion of Acosta (Lib. VI, cap. XXV), "without whose consent he could do 
nothing." 

ioa«<itzquauhtin" is mentioned by Torquemada (Vol. IV). This would be "eagle 
of obsidian," or " flint-eagle." We must always distinguish personal names fVom tU 
ties. In most cases only the latter were given, and the presumption therefore arises 
that the title took the place of the name. Says my friend Sr. J. M. Melgar y Serrano, of 
Vera Cruz : " Creo deber aconsejar a V no tome como nombres de las personas muchas 
''de las palabras con que estabau designadas, pues eran el que se los daban el titulo 
" del cargo que tenlan." (Letter under date of 26 January, 1875.) 
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a distinction reserved exclusively for them and for the head war- 
chiefs of the Mexican tribe.^^^ 

Highest in military command, as head war-chief of the Mexican 
tribe, was the "chief of men" ("Tlaca-tecuhtli"),!^^ represented 
to us as the king or emperor ^^^ of Mexico. But he was neither a 
monarch nor an autocrat, nor a despot. Elected out of a certain 
kin or descendancy ^^^ for life, but upon the condition of good be- 
haviour, he could be deposed and degraded, should he incur the 

108 Tezozomoc (Cap. XXXVI, p. 57). Torquemada (Lib. XIV, cap. V, p. 543). Acos- 
ta (Lib. VI, cap. XXVI, p. 434). "Los mas preeminentes destos eran, los que tenian 
*' atada la corona del cabello con una cinta colorada, y un plumaje rico, del qual col- 
" gauan unos ramales hazia las espaldas con uuas boiias del mismo al cabo ; estas 
" borlas eran tantas eu numero, quantas hazauas aula hecho. Desta orden de Caualle- 
<^ro8 era el mismo Iley tambien, y asi se hnllaba pintado, con esto genero de plumajes, 
" y en Chapultepec, donde estan Moteguma y su hijo esculpidos en unas peiias que son 
"dever, . . . ." Clavigero (Lib. VII, cap. XXI) condenses tlie statement of Acosta 
only. Humboldt ("Vues des Cordilieres, etc.," Vol. I) : *'il (Montezuma) a les cheveux 
'^ reunis au sommet de la tt'te, et li^s avec un ruban rouge, distinction militaire des prin- 
" ces et des capitaincs les plus vaiUants." The figure is fi'om the "Codex anonymous," 
of the Vatican. 

'0* This title is given by Tezozomoc, and also by Ramirez de Fuenleal, in Ternaux- 
Compans (" Kecueil de pieces," p. 247) : " Mutizuma portait le nom de * tacatecli,* 
*' * tetuan,* 'jutlacal.' " It is easy to discern " tlacatecuhtli," and " tlatoani,"— of the 
latter title we shall hereafter speak. Also : " II existe parmi eux une espCce de chef & 
" qui ils donneut le nom de tacatecle on tlatuan." 

106 The Mexican language has no word for emperor (Molina I, p. 51). But Tezozo- 
moc renders the expression "cemanahuac tlatoani'* by "emperor of the world." It 
signifies, however, simply " speaker for what dwells near the water." 

loe The question of succession in ofllce among the Mexicans is a very difficult one. 
still, it certainly never descended from father to son, but was always transmitted by 
election, either to a brother or to a nephew of the foinner incumbent. The manner of 
electing the " Tlaca-tecuhtli " of Mexico is very fully described by Sahagun: "When 
" the king or lord died, all the senators, called Tecutlatoques, and the old men of the 
" tribe, called Achcacauhti, and also the captains and old warriors, called Yautequioa- 
" ques, and other prominent captains in warlike matters, and also the satraps (priests), 
"called Tlenamacaquo and Papaoaqui, — all those assembled in the royal houses. 
"There they deliberated and determined upon who had to bo lord, and chose one of 
" the most noble of the descendancy (lineage) of the past lords, who would be a val- 
*'iant man, experienced in warlike matters, daring and brave, who should not drink 
" wine, should be prudent and wise, raised in the Calmecac, a good speaker, of good 
** understanding, esteemed and loving. When they agreed upon one, they at once nom- 
" inated him as lord, but tliis election was not made by ballot or votes, but, all confer- 
" ring together, they at last agreed upon the man." Durdn (Cap. XI, p. 103), speaking 
of the four war-chiefs : "y nmerto el rey, de a(iuellos auia de ser electo Rey y no de otros, 
" y tampoco podian ser puestos en este cargo y ditados siuo eran hijos ii hermanos de 
"reyes; .... nunca heredaron los hijos, por via de herencia, los ditados ni los 
*< seuorios, sino por election." " Y asi nunca salia de aquella generacion aquel ditado 
" y senorio, eligiendolos poco a poco." Aconta (Lib. VI, cap. XXIV, p. 431) : " Lo pri- 
"mero en que parece auer side muy politico el govierno de Mexicanos, es en el orden 
" que tenian, y guardauan inviolablemente du eligir Rey." Whether we are authorized 
to go any further than to say that the Tlacatecuhtli had to belong to a certain hint is 
very doubtful. 
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displeasure of the tribe. i®*'' He was but the commander-in-chief 
of the Mexican warriors ; an office which, among a nation so es- 
sentially warlike, was of the highest importance and rank, and 
which might have procured to the incumbent an influence tending 
to impair the freedom of its institutions. But there was a whole- 
some check placed upon such encroachments by the commanding 
war-chief, through the election of an associate, which carried the 
singular and strange title of " snake-woman," or " female-snake" 
(" Cihua-cohuatl ") and who, while being more of a civil chieftain, 
still alternated with him in command, as emergency required.'^® 
Through this arrangement, the tribe of Mexico became always 
provided with at least one military head, and if the " chief of men" 
was out leading a foray, the " Cihua-cohuatl" remained at the pue- 
blo, or vice-versa. The chief command of a campaign, could, be- 
sides, be delegated by them to a subordinate leader. ^^^ 

We know too little of the office of " Cihua-cohuatl " to enter 
into any details regarding it. The " chief of men," however, has 
become famous in history through the last three incumbents of 
the ofRce,^!^ It required an extraordinary man, among the tribe, 
to fill it. He was to be "an earnest and sober man" (says Saha- 
gun), ''wise, affable, and a fluent speaker." But especially was 
he required to be one of the most prominent warriors, who had 
given proofs of undaunted bravery, ability, and of great circum- 



1*"^ Montezuma was deposed during his life-time, and Cuitlahuawas appointed his 
fiuccesHor. Bernal-Diez (Vedia II, p. 132, caj). CXXVI): when they spoke to Monte- 
zuma tliey said: "Haceraosos saber que ya hemos levantado a un vuestro prime por 
" sefior, . . . . y alii le nombr6 como se llaraaba, que se decia Coadlauaca, seiior 
" de Iztapalapa, que no fu<i Guatemuz, el cual desde d dos meses ftio sefior." Cortes 
(Note 2 to " Sogunda Relacion," p. 42, Vedia I) : "Los ludios le mataron por cobardc." 
Torquemada (Lib. IV, cap. LXVIII, p. 494, and cap. LXX, p. 41)7). Ilerrera (Doc. II, 
lib. X, cap. X, p. 267). . 

108 The "Cihua-cohuatl" (ft-om "cihuatl," woman, and "cohuatl," snake) is va- 
riously designated as " vice-roy," " captain-general," " supreme judge," " coadjutor of 
the king," " second king." He was a warrior, too, and during the siege officiated as 
commander in chief, together with Quauhtemotzin. It results IVom the statement 
of Torquemada (Lib. XI, cap. XXV, p. 352) that he was equal to the so-called " kmg." 
Wliat the exact functions of this office were, it is not here the place to discuss ; it is 
sullicient for the puii)ose of this essay, to determine that there were, in all likelihood, 
two head-chiefs of the Mexican ti*ibe, or two principal war-chiefs, like those of the 
Iroquois. The " Cihuacohuatl," according to Tezozomoc, was also elective. 

KiuTlius we see, sometimes " Tlacochcalcatl," then again " Tlacateccatl," and 
" Cuauhnoctli," made commanders-in-chief. 

11" These were: Montezuma II (Motecuhzuma Xocoyotzin), Cuitlahuatzin, and 
Quauhtemotzin. 
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spection.m Therefore, he Tvas always one of tho four ^\vi\i w«r- 
chiefs of the quarters ^^'^ previous to his elootion, and \\\h \\i\Y'{\\vhh 
differed in fact but little from that of the hittt»r. A^ wt» linvo al- 
ready stated, he wore the hair bound up boliinil tlio orclput with 
red leather, and on his helmet or on the hare linrnl a toworing hunh 
of green feathers.^^^ A long and wide mantle coviMvd IiIh unnour, 
which was otherwise similar to that of tlu^ oUhm* <».lih<fM."* Ihil 
his ear-rings of gold,ii5 and the green Htone-p(Midant lV(»ni (hn 
bridge of his nose,^^^ the golden lip-ring,"^ IiIh wrlMMuiniU (»f 
featherwork and leather,i^^ the upper-arni-handH of gold,"" Mm 

m Sahagnn (HisCoria Univcrnal, Lib. II, cap. VI, p. 2<M) : ** K\ citiiltHii K'^iHinil llmiti 
**por su oficio, mandar en la batallu, y dar onleii y umtw.m |Mim ('liii'liinrht, y romi'iiMi' 
"lo8 escuadrones, teniendoHc por f^ande aKiiiiay loon, y pruniiiitliUMlM lU: mu virlif 
'^rioso por los buenos aderezos con que va adoriiad<i d la KiHirm li iitaiKtr/i di^ nhmIIii, y 
** dando d entender que su oflcio cb morir <m la Ki«'i'ra por Ion Hiiyon," Arotil.ii 'l.ili. 
VI, cap. XXIV, p. 431) : "Ordinarily tinjy el«;':t«;d yoiiiiK iiu;ti for lUfir UIuhi, iMMiiirtn 
''the kings always went to war, and it wuh airiio>-.t i\u'. pttiiripid i,\t}r.t'.i nt llil.< niumi 
"therefore theylo<jked to their beiiiK pro|Kjr to miljt.iiy duly, ii»id tnml nt II. id.'o " 
UendietaCLib. II, cap, XXVII, p. i:{2y: ''T<;iii;iii t'M'tn ir.iluiitli'..'. tut mu' ho > tmu>\n nti 
*' sefior eraezforzado'v valieiite. porqiK; l.f«iii<;f)do t;d r<'Iioi- 'iiplUiO; hdlliin « on oiu' lio 
" inbno & la guerra.** 'hXtitiij •* DeinaH /!*; <!»iU*, t<iniar» rifcpcl^/ mWm: lo.i liijo.-' it ii<|ii«.| 
**qne en la^ gnerras f-e habixt mofetrado animono, y 4 te-U'. v.U.yj.tu - 'J oHpM ui.id.i < \,\), 
XI. cap. XXVII. p. '.ai,. 

>"Diiran 'Cap- ^'I- p- 1%/ : "A t'>.{/t* '\HHUtt r.t-hon'p. y diKido^, di-if|/u< n itn itthm 
** principe? los Lacian 'i^l 'roii'.'rjo :*::A *:oiii't \ttf,yi'U:ttii:.' y oyl'u* a d<;J < on.t' Jo rinni-mn, 
**Bin parecer de lo- 'j'laJ.*:'; L*r;*/'jf.A '//^a «<; »ii,.i 'l* b;w m, / tnm-.it', i ) m /, d*: «qfii ii>,j( 
ania de ser elfrcto I>y y to '-<: 'Aff.- A'.o^.U 't,i\t. Ml, '..p >- / V, ^, m, ' 'h,itt,H 

••el;?ido por ifcry. .*. v:::.-.--^ •.•-'; t. ..«:'.'.<: a./ ./. '^'^y!'/ 'it -"/.• 'jj.,'.'/ " 

^-* TLLfe dlfctiict.-.r. watf »'„rf. •,;. •;.<s I.'.';. .*. ' »..' /-• ot *A' f .» >, **< U ,i M a/ ,.<y ,, 

after the f:oE.-w*r-t. ***- .I, V',.. ;i o,* <-,/,/'.*;/ ',,."^-*.v *,»„\^*t nth t\» l/o* •♦//,< ,.»«, 
••KelaciMi ••:•:*; J: rt-i-i-i \.*r • /,, .'y .•. I" .•...•.'./!'"/ •:' -•/;i.':'/»«r. /.'«/.';», ' ,#.',.,1 , //..,♦ 
"naiaril q ■.*?■-•: T *.;•,»:'..', '.I 7,.*,'- *,*.", I'/',...* •'>',■„,*, '',»,»> « ;, ,, /; ./,. / 
••Don Ai.Vy-:i •>: >?*rr.'.'./-t li*.- --v. ' •. .-,»., //o/. *"***,/. ' •/ /.'./ -., \,t ... ,.;. 
**di^ra ~ &r::^.t * ..■:-'. '.■ . t .-. * i /.*■•■ ' . • v ' -• . -'t.'y .*. . '-../•.. '.« ;, ,../ 

•" cor. ^tl? VrrT-i.',;. V» T-r» ;.ivf , • t ,• v ^■i , •, ', * •, '•. ft./, ^ ». ., * , . ,'/</*/ '.' <,• , #• <,« 

*-c;i''. 'xz. *■- *:-■•?',* ; f. j^ -^i • •'-.* .-, '//-. . . . ,v. •■,.'/...' >. j . . /.,. . 
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golden tubes enclosing his ankles,^2o — they were all of a more 
elaborate workmanship, and only he and the "Cihua-cohuatl" were 
entitled to wear them thus.^^^ 

But the distinctive mark of either of them on the field of battle 
was a long tress or braid of featherwork (the " Quachiatli ") hang- 
ing down from the occiput to the waist or girdle.^^^ Besides, they 
carried a small drum, on which they gave signals to their men.^^a 

A very fair representation of this costume, especially of the 
characteristic headdress, is found at Palenque, in the beautiful fig- 
ures on the bas-reliefs of the " altar," and " tablet of the cross." 
These tablets and figures show, in dress, such a striking analogy 
with what we know of the military accoutrements of the Mexicans, 
that it is a strong approach to identit3\i24 

"0 " Cozcatl," or " cozcapetlatl," or " cozehuatl." *• Cozcatl " is a jewel, or a chain, 
or a collar, hung with precious stones. 

121 The "king" and the " cihuacohuatl " both wore the same dress and ornaments. 
Durdn (Cap. XXVI, p. 215) : '' Ordenose quo solo el rey y su coadjutor Tlacaclel pudiescn 
" traer Qiiputos en la casa Real " (p. 210). " Iten, que solo el rey, y los reyes de las pro- 
*• vincias y grandes scnores pudiescn usar de bra^aletew de oro y de calcetas de oro en 
" las gargantas de los pi«is, y poner.se en los picH cascabelcs de oro k pids y guimaldas 
" y cintas de oro a' la cauega con plumeria." Every Mexican tribe had this duality of 
the cliief militaiy ofllcc, as Tezozomoc distinctly tftates. Besides, it appears also dis- 
tinctly in Central America. The "Popol-Vuli" mentions "Ilun-Camc" and " Vukub- 
Cani(i" as the two chiefs of "Xibidba." fPart II, cap. I, p. 173) "Then they all took 
"advice together, and these: •linn-Came* and * Vucub-Camc,' are the chief judges." 
(Also, Cap. LXII.) S«e Ilerrera (Dec. Ill, lib. IV, cap. XVIII, p. Ul.) A similar dual- 
ity was found among the Itzaes inhabiting Lake Peten, when they were conquered by 
Ursua, in 16U8. " Canek »' and " Quincanek " were the titles of the two chiefs. They 
called each other cousins. ('^Uistoria de la conquista de la provincia de el Itza, re- 
" duccion y progressos de la de el Lacandon, etc., etc.," by Juan de Villagutierre Soto- 
mayor, Madrid, 1701.) 

1-^2 The term " (Quachiatli " is IVom Torquemada (Lib. XIV, cap. V, p. 543). Molina 
has no mention of this word. Clavigero describes it, without giving a name, as "a very 
"subtle piece of featherwork, lianging down the entire back" (Lib. VII, cap. XXII). 
See, alyo, Tezozomoc (Cap. LXXVI, p. 129;. 

1-^3 Clavigero (Lib. Ill, cap. XVIII). Tezozomoc (Cap. LXXVI, p. 129). Mendieta 
(Lib. II, cap. XXVI, p. 130). Duran (Cap. XXXV) p. 277: " y yendo el rey Axayacatl 
" vitorioso tocando un tambor de oro que a las espaldas Uevaba, lo qual se usaba 
" quando iba en alcence." (Idem, Cap. XLVI, p. 372) " y k las espaldas un atambor de 
" oro, con que los reyes hazian sefial al arremeter y en el retirar, de suerte que los reyes 
" Servian de atambor, 6 sus g^ierales, los quales tocauan al arma y k rocogor de los 
" exercitos." 

1'^^ Especially the left hand figure of the so-called " altar-piece." The right hand 
figure may be a priest, but we would suggest that both figures are those of chiefs, one 
representing the equivalent to the " Tlaca-tecuhtli," and the other, — the right hand fig- 
ure,— the equivalent to the " Cihuacohuatl." (See: "Travels in Central America, 
"Yucatan, and Chiapas," by J. Stephens; also, the plates fTom Dupaix, in Lord Kings- 
borough.) Count Minutoli (" Beschreibung einer idten Stadt in Ciuatimala." Berlin, 
18.32) has : Tab. I, a fair representation of the " tablet of the cross," also. The left hand 
figure is evidently a chieftain of the bigbest grade, as -the " Quachiatli" of Torquemada, 
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' Both the " chief of men," and his " coadjutor ^^* the " Cihua- 
cohuatl," while exercising, under certain extraordinary circumstan- 
ces, discretionary powers in military matters, were still subject to 
a higJier authority. This was the council of chief s^'^^ ("tlatocan"), 
of which they were, ex-officio, members, with the additional title 
of " speakers" (" tlatoani") , and occupying, therefore, the " speak- 
erVseat" (" tlatoca-ycpalli").i26 i^ ^jjig council the ultimate 

'power of government was vested, its functions were equally legisla- 
tive and judiciary; the execution of its decrees belonged to the 
war-chiefs. Peace and war lay in its hands, the war-chiefs alone 
could not decide upon either. ^^^ The existence of this council as 

is plainly recognizable. In all those figures of Central American reliefs we discern the 
characteristic parts of the Mexican costume: the breecb-clolh ('^maxtlatr*) and the 
head-dress. Several of them have the Jacket, *' huepil," and the chiefs have, as orna- 
ments, the " cozcatl," the " matzopetztli," and especially, tlie ear-rings and the towering 
plumage. Lip-pendants and noserings are very prominent on the statues of Copan. 
An illustration of the cot^tume of the two chiefs, both being dressed exactly alike, is 
given by Duran on plate 8 (to chapter 23 of the first part of his work). Axuyaca is also 
represented in full ai-mour on plates 10 and 11. 

i"The word is from Molina (Vocab. II, p. 141,— "tlatocan,"— "corte 6 palacio de 
"grandes senores." Id. I, p. 30, "consejo real," "tlatocanecentlaliliztli")- it derives 
fVom •• ni-tlatoa," to speak. A veiy good illustration of this council is found in the 
**ropol-Vuh" (Part II, cap. VIII), notwithstanding the diflluse language, we can easily 
discern how the council of chiefs was constituted at "Xibalba," "Hunahpu," and 
" Xbalanquo," upon their arrival at the council-hall, found there twelve chiefs, the 
names of which are all given (p. 147). After Montezuma was captured and brought to 
Spanish quarters •' there were always in his company twenty gi*eat lords and compan- 
"ions and councillors" (Bernal-Diez, Cap. XCV, p. 1)5, vol. II, Vedia). These were 
probably the members of the supreme council. 

lae «. xiatoani,"— " hablador, 6 gi'an seiior" (Molina, II, p. 141). Bernal-Diez says 
( Cap. XXXVIII, p. 32, Vedia. II) that when they ai-rived at San Juan de Ulioa : '* vini- 
" eron dos canoas muy graudes, .... y en ellas vini^ren muchos Indios Mejica- 
" nos, y como vieron los estundartes y navio grande, conocieron que alii habian de ir & 
*' hablar al capitan, y fiieronse derechos al navio, y entran dentro y preguntan quien era 
*' el Tlatoan, que en su lengua dicen el senor." Seiior Icazbiilccta, in his note No. 3G (p. 
12 of Vol. II of " Coleccion de Bocumentoti ") defines " Tlatoani" as follows : " . . . 
** . era la denominacion que se daba ft los superiores y gobernantes, eciuivalente & 
'* la antigua nuestra seiior, y con la cual Unniaban ft los espanoles." (" Reid Kjecutoria 
" de S. M. sobre Tierras y Reservas de Pechos y Paga, peiteneciente a los caciques de 
"Axapusco, de la Jurisdiccion de Otumba.**) "Tlatoca-ycpalli," fiom "tlatoca," and 
" icpalli," stool. 

127 The fact of the supremacy of the council in all matters is amply proven (Dnrdn, 
Cap. XIV, p. 117; cap. XVI, p. 133). Acosta (Lib. VI, cap. XXV, p. 441): "All these 
*'four titularies were of the supreme council, without whose advice the king neither 
" made, nor could make, anything of importance." But especially the remarkable par- 
agraph from Torquemada (Lib. XI, cap. XXV, p. 352), speaking of the ** CihuacohuaU:" 
•• Este Juez parece tenor veces, y iiutoridad de Virrei, ft los quales comunica el llei an- 
•'toridad absoluta, para governar, y despachar negocios, cometidos a su sola, y abso- 
" luta determinacion, .... pues en cosas de su Govierno, conoce la audiencid, que 
•• toda junta se hace persona de Rd, y con su autoridad le pueden reprimir, y repriinen," 
It is unfortunate that we have not any definite and detailed knowledge of the composi- 
tion of this councU. AH we can say positively is, that it existed, and was supreme. 
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a supreme authority, proves the Mexicans to have been, not subject 
to the despotic rule of a monarch, but organized after the princi- 
ples of a military democracy. They were a barbarous but free and 
tcarlike community. 

Legitimate causes for war were frequently furnished to the Mex- 
icans. Their traders, or those of allied or subjected tribes, were 
often exposed to outrage and ill-treatment on the part of and 
among foreign "pueblos." Such acts were always regarded as 
justifying open warfare, and the opportunity was speedily im- 
proved. But x>retexts^'^^ were eagerly^ sought for also, and the 
Mexicans therefore never at a loss to find some ground for pounc- 
ing upon any tribe which excited their cupidity. We have al- 
ready stated that war was carried on by them for subsistence. It 
was further required for the purpose of obtaining human victims, 
their religion demanding human sacrifices at least eighteen times 
every 3'ear.^*^^ Every important event, like an improvement of 
the "teo-calli," ^^^ and especially the installation of a new war-chief 
of the highest degree (*' Tlaca-tecuhtli "), had to be celebrated by 
a si^ecial butcher}'^ of men, — and these victims had to be obtained 
through icar,^'^^ Therefore the well-known custom of the Mexi- 
cans, on the battlefield, to look more to the capture than to the 
slaying of their foes.^^'-^ 

iat< The war which resulted in the conquest of Chalco, the foray against Ahuilizapan 
(Orizava) and Cempoal, were all brought about by the most wanton provocations on 
the part of the Mexicans (Tezozonioc, Cap. XIX, p. 30; cap. XXI, p. 33; cap. XXXI, p. 
48). (Torquemada, Lib. II, cap. XL, p. 151).) (Chivigero, Lib. IV, cap. XIII.) Duran 
positively denies it, saying that the Mexicans never made war uuless provoked, but 
this is too manifestly untrue (Gomara, p. 442). 

1*-*" These were the regular monthly festivals only. 

130 Duran (Cap. XXXVII, p. 287), when the war against Mechoacan was determined 
upon : '* and that the main reason why he wished to measure himself with their strength 
"was to try to celebrate with them (by the means of prisoners taken fi-om them) the in- 
" auguration of the stone, that was similar to the sun, and to tinge his temple with the 
" blood of these nations." Gomara (** De las guerras," p. 442, Vedia, I, *'y para, como 
" ellos dicen, haber eselavos que sacrilicar k los dioses y cebar a los soldados"). 

151 It was obligatory upon the chieftain to inaugurate his administration with a mili- 
tary exploit, and gieat importance was placed upon that the head-chief should make 
prisoners on that occasion with his own hands. Acosta (Lib. VI, cap. XXIV, p. 431). 
Tezozomoc (Cap. LVII, p. 93; cap. LXI, p. 101; cap. LXXXIV, p. 147). These three 
passages relate to Tizoczic, to Ahuitzotl, and to the last Montezuma, respectively.) 
Mendieta (Lib. II, cap. XXVII, pp. 131, 132, and 133). Torquemada (Lib. U, cap. LV, 
p. 172, and cap. LXIX, p. 11)5). 

"a This was a very fatal custom, as against the Spaniards. Had the Mexicans been 
intent upon killing instead of overpowering their white enemies alive, their resistance 
would have been more formidable. Thus, for the sake of capturing a single horseman, 
they recklessly sacrificed numbers of their own, when they thought to be able to sur- 
round him, and cut him off from his corps or detachment. The custom was, however, 
general among the JSahuatlac tribes. 
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The question of peace or war could only be docidcul by tho mu- 
preme council of chiefs. ^^a jf ^^j. ^^g ^q i^^j^q placcj it wan /rome- 
times^ but not always^ resolved to send delegatoH to tho tribn con- 
cerned, challenging it to fight or to submit and to Im^coiiuj tributary 
to the Mexican8.^34 These delegates carried partirrtilar diHtiiictiv« 
tokens ;^35 they proceeded unmolested to tiie piuiblo wliinli tli«y 
were to notify, and, entering the council-hou«c, brl(;rty ex\>fiH4ul Lh<$ 
object of their coming to the chiefs there gatiicred. If^ afU'.r d«* 
liberation, the tribe thus threatene<l agreed Uf Hubrnit and Ut |(lv« 
tribute, then all was well, and the delegates drrpartijd again, lotuUul 
with presents. But if any reparation or profK^Hal f(fr u/utotntiuAn/' 
tion other than actual submission was proff'jred, or if tii^; nrply wtm 
even defiant, the Mexican delegates at on^^; sti;(;p';d uf/ Uf iUtz Uttu/i 
war-chief of the enemy, and with whiU; paint (wUlttU iU^y attrrU-A 
in their casket of supplies; anointe^l hi«j a^nuH, Furtii/rr, iht^y 
placed feathers on his hea^l and gav#; t// hirn a *tU\M &nd nvfotfi. 
This was the declaration of war.-^' Th<rf<:»j |/^/n th<ry i*ithdf<:w, 
but if a custom prevaiiliig aoiong all th*; triv:* th<r/# ittUhhlUh'^i t**if 

*^ We h4T«. ot :^._» y.':z.z. :tifr y^**j.v*: <>*■..*/>>.'.•?. ',f ♦!.* ,Aeft ii#.v/..>/ .'/.* t,:f/**^f, 
WTiai ;fc« 3:":*t -.^ E -^ x .<ir^*j Vj **►■:. ; :. -. j^aw •>>( v, K/tzV// ;, • . .^. - /. ^ « « . * /-^ ky /§./,*% 

"" otly i:«'?fiiitr TT^i i.'. i.it *. ■.j*r'» /.* :-..'. »«*(•, •■,■; i€.'ju <.. " ..t.>. ' /-, ",... ../, ;r .a>:^ 

"KawcuirtJt iik7 '>-^ "^"-i ••; ' i';" ^^ ' 

-*- T .r:-i«*Tij»lj. '1-.. 2.'"' • »:> ^ > 0>». ■ '* :.«^ r/'.i - i /•*■/. <•; ..'/,« ^ ^ .< 

■" tj i* i»^nii. "ait itf*ra»<?r^-: -ij'. vy*<^''.j *ju'. .... :-j' .-' i '..... '.«■■... 

-** LiiL-.-z..*"iin " H .•'..'''•. '.\'C* '. .-*• . ..J-'. M'. ■ . . ■-.■ * ^ '• i--. • ' •' '-(•. ,' • f* ,fj.- ',«»j 
^ "^ "^"* -"' »5- iW* i7t iT".. ..ii' ^T';' •tt..!*-'. Uiv. '■•^^v '-•■.■ ■ '-• -• r.--'-: ■- r . .<t 

'Xii/Brwi'^ •HiJniici. r •• . ..-r»" I. ..J.,'-.' ;..»*. •■,.,»■ ■ • ,■ ' '■ .*■.'>'•*. i «*. JU't. 

**■ lit ▼"IC "tlHfJ otfl!. 'J<fr*-»-:i -..J*."!'.. 4..^'. ■ .»^ i- j« • i . ..*•■ -•'.«■-. *, «.'j«ji«.t _tu 
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country, had permitted their coming un molested, i*' their t 
once outside of the council-houae, was not placed under any efnt 
lar eafe-guard. Oftentimes that retnrn to Mexico was attendl 
with the most imminent personal danger to the delegates. i' 

The cftses, if any, are certainly few in number, where a tri^ 
thuB provoked or defied, voluntarily submitted to tribute. 
Mexicans could be SMre, almost, of war, whenever their supreme 
council had agreed upon it. Therefore, aa soon as the meeting at 
Uie offlcia! house had concluded, war was proclaimed in the four 
qnartera of the pueblo, and in case of great urgency, a monstrous 
drum, with a specially dismal sound, called the whole tribe to arms 
from the top of the chief temple. i^* 

Owing to the peculiar organization just discussed, a rapid mo- 
bilization of the forces of the whole tribe was very feasible. The 
minor eubdivieiona gathered under their " captains," and all to- 
gether proceeded almost simultaneously to the store-houses of the 
four great quarters of the tribe, where the atewaj'da dealt out the 

>" TorqaeoiBda [Lib. XIV. cap. I, p. KiS]: "qae DULiqne eslaa Gentes cran de an 
".uaturnl coodlllaii mas veugutLvaB, que todas las del Muiiilo,respetnliBii a' los EinUnx- 
'^adorfla de eua morlalea eneiulgofi, como a^Dlorsee.teulendo par major Tiolarqnolqtiier 
" rito de eu Religlau, que pecsr contra la f« dndli 1 lua EmbasadoreB," 

1" For coini^arisoa Kith Loekid on the nortliem Indians (Cap. SI, p. lil) ?ee Tezoi- 
omoa (Cap. VllI, p. ]5). Wben Ihe "AtempaBBOatl Tlataeleltiin " retnmad tat the 
aecaud time to Azciapulzalco, tbU time to chBllenKe the Teopanecna and dc(> them to 
open war, and aaer he bad prapeulf denorated their war-ahleC Teioiamoctli, tlie latter 
save to tiiio a swotd, a Bhieldi and h helmet, sii^lag: "Take hare, alao, eotnethliiK to 
"protect your body, and Ihla ahielii and sword. " maccnahultl," and see If joq may 
" retard home earely." Alenipanocatl was attacked by Tecpaaecan BConla, pnisned as 
f&T as upon Mexican boU, luirl ceuuped only through his evrlttnese anil persoaal hvn- 
Teiy. Tlila episode is conflrmed by Dnrftn (Cap. IS, p. H), and by Acofcta (Lib. VII, 
cap. XII, pp. 4BS and 4S&)^ although tlrey both aay tbat tbe MexlCAn delegate escaped by 
avoiding the warriors of tlie Teupanocas by circaitoue pntlie. Btill, It shows that his re- 
tain WHS atteDded with trreal peraonnl dnnger. Clavigero(Lib. Ul, cap. XVII) attributes 
tbis actlou tu the fitst Uontezuma. ('' Hiiebae-UoDteaaniB," or " Monteziuna Ylbnios- 

i" Bomal-Dlez (Gap. XCII, Vedla, n, pp. 90 and 01). On the toi) of the great tem- 
ple: "y alU tenlan un tambormtiygraDde endemasia, que cnando le tauian el Boaldo 
" del era tan trtsie y de tal loanera, oomo dioen InBtrumonto de los inflarnoB, y mas de 
"dosloguaa de alii Beuiaiytlecianqne Iob cueroa de uqiiel tambor eran de slerpes mnjr 
"grantlea." Besidea tiilB drum they used concb-Bbells In great nnmbers, thus creating 
.ahoiTia uoIbs. The Spaniards grew Intimately acquainted trith those awlU (Ignnls 
on Ihe uight oftUe 1st of July, IKO, when the Tariona inatromenta oaUeduut ths 
Meilcan warriors to that pursail which censed tbe elsugbtec on the dyke leading la 
Tlacopan. Every one reading the splendid deaoriptioDS of Mr. Prescott, of tills bloodjr 

"hngednim In the desolate tcmiileof the war-god sent forth those solemn [ones whicb, 
"heard only In aeasoasof calamity, ilbrated tlirough every corner of the capitd" (p. 
S(B, ofVol. II). 
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■rmanient.i^'' Thus the largest bodies were assembled, llirnished 
with weapons, and organized nnder their respective leaders of nil 
grades on veiy short notice, awaiting the signal from the chief 
commander to sally forth, either by canoes across the lake,'''i or 
Along the causeways, to tlie mainland. Each warrior carried 
mostly his own frugal provisions'^'^ which the women of each 
household had prepared; "corn-bread, meal-cakes, ground beans, 
" corn-meal 8eae(Hied with pepper ;" '■'^ but special carriers also 
accompanied the force, loaded with a surplus of food, with robes 
r tents, reeds for huts and bowers, and with cooking utensils 
be kettles, pans, baskets ; also with mats."^ Sometimes these 
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11" (Biiter-houfles, fnim "all," water, and "caHi," honso) 
\ui main lanil, but also largely for the carrying of war 
iportant pait they played against the Spaniards durii 
of the MexlCBUd agaiuBt a lioslila tribe, hutli on land and water, 
aee Darin (Cap. XIV, p. 121J, wherein he describes the aUscli apon Cuitlnbuac, both hy 
uanoes and on dry laud. 

"■Dnran (Cap.XLVI, p.aOB): "porqnQ demae dBlo qnolnereyea pront^onde sna 
"grandes trojoa y )(raneras, oada euldado lleraua li queetas sn ptrtiunhir comida, 
"todo lo que podia llevar, aCada S la carga el espaday larodda, etc,, etc." 

lU xbe women frepared the Ciod, bnt it also oconrred that the lieicardi iltiptaseil tt. 
TeiozomocICap, XXXII, p, 40): "With this tho stewards and oal pi xqaea of the tribes 
gave Co their qaartere malie for Co make blaoiilt, dacacCutapoutatiJ, pinole, ground 
l|>eppeT, chlan, beans, and all what pertained to it, providing thenisolves with eyety- 
ain day stated," The " tlaicaltotopochtli" [trom •' Uaicalli," 
bread, and "totopouhlU," buvnt-bread] would he biscuit of aialze-meal, and it is 
re colled " vlxcacho." The plnolll, or pinole, corn-meat mixed wlUi pepper, was 
Unimportant victual. The tbod of the Meiloans, In general, outside of the meats (ex* 
~~ iStTely fowl and some game) and aquatic aniiaals. oonsisCed of maize In Farious 
11 pepper, "chilli," as seasoning, Cacaii fOrnlehed their main heverugo, 
r It were taken along. See, also, Duran [Cap. XLVI.ii.SOQ: " maiz loetatlo 
pj otra molldo y hecho biruis, iVfJol moiido, pan biscocbado, lamales mahosos y cura- 
I soi. grandes fardos de chile, cacao moiido hecho en pellaa "}. They also nsod 
■Ji Cfloipose a beverage called "yolad." which poesBseed particularly rlril^lng 
IB (Bee note of Sr. Bamlrez to p, SDH of Dnrnn), and wbich ibey dispensed evea 
le baCtleaeld (Durin, Cap. XXSVII : Tezoiomoc, Cap. LIl). 
" Those carriers are oalled "tamemes," and ore generally regarded as having been 
It they probably were outcasts ftum the bond of kmstdp, or the lueu of 
luered tribes (like Tlatlinlco for a tlma alter its oaptnre), upon whom this 
10 work (IwcauK aomaa-tOie,' I] was imposed as a penalty. Slarea were uot na- 
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carriers were burthened with a surplus of arms, and even with or- 
naments, designed to reward deeds of high valor on the battlefield 
itself. This *' train" (if we may use the expression) was under 
the command of stewards, who accompanied the force for that pur- 
pose. ^^^^ The Mexicans having no domestic animals besides small 
dogs and fowls, it necessarily followed that their supplies and 
stores taken along by carriers were limited, and that consequently 
their expeditions could never be of long duration, partaking more 
of the character of forays or " raids " than of regular campaigns. 
As long as they moved among friendly tribes they expected these 
to furnish victuals ; further on they relied upon what the enemy's 
country might possibly afford. 

But the Mexicans, since their position in the middle of the la- 
gune had been secured, and after they had once gained a foothold 
on its shores b}'^ overpowering successively some of the tribes scat- 
tered along the mainland, not any longer ventured out alone on 
their marauding expeditions. They required of those whom they 
conquered to join them in arms at their bidding. ^^^ What the 
exact relations were, which existed between the Mexicans and the 
other tribes of the valley, especially those of Tezcuco and Tlaco- 

• 

merous among the Mexicans, if there were any at all beyond the prisoners of war. 
The latter they could not use for such a purpose. Some of the young people often ac- 
companied the warriors, carrying their weapons and supplies, that they might see and 
learn (Tezozomoc, Cap. LXXI, p. 121). But the numbers of these carriers (100,000) are 
greatly exaggerated. Among the various objects mentioned by Tezozomoc as carried 
along by the Mexicans in their campaigns, there are "tents, low huts, reeds for the 
xacales." "Tent," in Mexican, signifies •' Quachcalli," from "Quachtli," mantle, and 
" calli," house. Huts, " xacalli," of straw, or bowers, they certainly used, and the step 
is not very great, from the hut to the tent covered with what we call among northern 
Indians a " blanket." Durdn mentions both tents and huts, "tiendas y xacales," fre« 
quently (Cap. XXI, pp. 183 and 186; cap. XXII, p. 190, etc.). The cooking utensils, like 
pans and kettles, had to go along, of course. Mats, ** petlatl," for couches, and proba- 
bly, also, for the covering of huts, were equally requisite and ^ven indispensable. 
Lastly, mantles of ♦' nequen " (Sisal hemp, '• Jennequin "). This was the most ordinary 
material composing the dress of Mexicans. The " huepil " of the ordinary Mexican 
was made out of '* nequen." These mantles were used for protection against the sun; 
they were light and therefore convenient to wear and to have carried (See Tezozomoc, 
Cap. XXXII, pp. 49 and 50). 

14* Tezozomoc (Cap. XXXII, p. 50): **Y los mayordomos personalmente fu^ron & 
" esta joniada " (against Orizava). 

148 Those tribes which had been made subjects to Mexico were compelled, whenever 
called upon, to join the armed forces of the Mexicans. Tezozomoc seldom speaks of 
any foray without mentioning that the subjected tribes took part in it, on the summons 
of the Mexicans to that effect. See Ilerrera (Dec. Ill, lib. IV, cap. XV, p. 133) ; Tezoz- 
omoc (Cap. XXXI, p. 49; cap. XLVII, p. 77; cap. LI, p. 83). There is hardly any direct 
testimony, but the fact is abundantly proven that the Mexicans could call out, and did 
call out, to their assistance, any tribe which they had previously conquered. See Du- 
r&n (Cap. XI. p. 813) ; and Zurita *' Bapport, etc.'' p. 11. 
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pan, we shall not attempt to discuss here, reserving it for a future 
opportunity ;i^^ it is sufficient to establish that all those tribes, 
whether regarded by history, as it now appears, as confederated 
or allied to the Mexicans, or as their subjects, were at any rate 
under the military supremacy of Mexico.^^^ Whenever, therefore, 
from any cause whatever, the Mexican chief-council agreed upon 
war, delegates were sent to all tribes connected with Mexico, ^^^ 
calling upon them to send their forces, with supplies and ammuni- 
tion, to a certain place where the Mexicans would meet them, and 
whence all together would proceed, under Mexican command, on. 
the foray determined upon by the tribe of the lake-centre. ^^^ 

Such notifications were never disregarded by the valley-pueblos,^^^ 
still less by those of different stock-languages outside of the val- 
ley, and held by the Mexicans as tributary subjects.i^^ ^he force, 

1*"^ It is not to our purpose to determine here whether a league or confederacy ex- 
isted between Mexico, Tezcuco, and Tlacopan, or whether the latter two tribes were 
subjects of the former. There is a great deal of contradiction among the authors on 
the subject, and we intend, if possible, to make it the subject of a future discussion. 

"8 Herrera (Dec. Ill, lib. IV, cap. XV, p. 133) : ♦* Con Mexico estaban confederados 
'* los SeiioreB de Tezcuco, i Tlacopan, que hora llaman Tacuba, i partian lo que gana- 
*' ban, i obedecian al Senor de Mexico, en lo tocante k la guerra.'' This is also con- 
firmed by the fact that, when Cortes moved towards Mexico from the coast, he was 
everywhere told of the great power of the Mexicans on2^,*without any reference to the 
others. On a joint expedition or foray, the Mexican chief commanded the others, even 
if he was inferior in rank to the *• Tlacatecuhtli." (Zurita, p. 11). 

"» This fact is so numerously mentioned by Tezozomoc, that we forbear encumber- 
ing with detailed quotations. Almost every other chapter of the Cronica Mexicana, 
after the 20th about, has a reference to it. Also Durdn. 

1^0 VThen the Mexicans sallied forth on their unlucky expedition against Mechoacan, 
in 1479, aU the tribes were directed to meet at " Matlatzinco-Toluca " (Tezozomoc, cap. 
LI, p. 83). Durdn (Cap. XXXVn, p. 288). Axayacatl : " mandd partlese el exercito de 
<* la ciudad y que en sus capitanias fuesen k los t^rminos de los Matlatzincas, y que alll 
** se hiciese junta de la gente entre estos terminos de Matlatzinco y Tlaximaloyan." On 
the foray against "Xiquipilco y Xilotepec,"— Chilocan was appointed meeting-place,— 
"commenced to move the Mexicans, all the others having set out already two or three 
*• days before, for tlie same place of Chilocan" (Tezozomoc, cap. LXI, p. 102). Durdn, 
speaking of the foray against Meztitlan (Cap. XL, p. 313) : " El rey, que mientras le tu- 
" raua la uncion y estar velando salvo sus insinias y en ayuno y penitencia, que toda la 
*' gente que estuviese aperceuida y aparejada se recogiesse en Atotonilco, y que alii 
'^aguardasen todos al demas exercito y en Itzmiquilpan." 

161 There is not a single instance on record that, up to the time the Spaniards ar- 
rived, any pueblo had ever ventured to refuse such assistance to the Mexicans. Only 
when Cortes moved upon Mexico for the second time, did such acts of open rebellion 
occur. 

"* Some difference existed between the relations of the Mexicans with kindred tribes 
speaking the same ("Nahuatl") language, and with those of other stock. Tims, the 
*« Totonaca" of the coast were held in great subjection, while the Chalca of the valley 
were treated almost like allies. It is not impossible that the so-called empire of Mex- 

ico (or of Anahna<^ - - " • *«r Aironeously called) may yet prove to have been but a 

conibderaoy of 1 ' the valley, with the Mexicans as militaiy leaders. 
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therefore, that sallied out of Mexico was sure to find at the meet- 
ing-place appointed, numerous reinforcements from various tribes, 
fully armed and equipped, with an organization similar to their 
o^n^i53 ready for the onward march, at the end of which, if suc- 
cessful, a certain share of human victims and of plunder would 
reward their efforts. ^^^ 

As soon as the entire force was duly collected at the appointed 
meeting-place, it began to move forward speedily and swiftly, and 
in a straight line, if possible, towards the enemy's country. The 
, various tribes, as well as their respective subdivisions, kept dis- 
tinct from each other, led by their own native chiefs. The Mexi- 
cans were mostly in the rear. The approach of this body of war- 
riors was not always pleasant to tributary or friendly settlements 
situated along the marchroute. These were expected to come out 
with reinforcements, with food and presents, and if any one of 
them failed or neglected to comply with these requisitions, it be- 
came exposed to the most barbarous violence. Such pueblos were 
sacked, plundered, the people ill-treated. In their fury the Mexi- 
cans sometimes went so far as to empty and destroy the stores of 
maize, and to kill wantonly the few domestic animals (dogs and 
fowls) of the unfortunate inhabitants.!^^ 

The tribute which tlie valley pueblos paid to Mexico may yet, perhaps, prove to have 
been more a religious offering than anything else. They were certainly more on terms 
of equality, whereas the foreign tribes were held in subjection proper. The word 
" popoluca," stammerers, applied by the Mexicans to those of the coast, and which has 
induced Clavigero to adopt the erroneous idea of a "Popoluca" language, shows the 
disdain and hatred nourished by tribes of different stock towards each other. 

If*' Each tribe had to prepare its own arms and supplies, it remained under its own 
chiefs and captains. Tezozomoc and Turan both agree on this point. Their organiza- 
tion was essentially the same as that of the Mexicans. Everywhere in the valley, and 
even in Matlaltzinco, we find the characteristic division of the Mexicans,— the two 
head-war-chiefs, the four quarters, and the minor captains and brayes. 

^^* Ixtilxochitl (•* Histoire des Chichimeques," Cap. XXXVIII, p. 273) says that Mex- 
ico and Tezcuco had each two-lifths, Tlacopan one-iltlh, of the spoils. Tezozomoc 
claims three-fourths for Mexico alone. The point is yet in doubt. (Zurita, " Bapport, 
etc.," p. 12.) 

1^* Tezozomoc (Cap. XXXII, p. 50) : ** The Mexicans never lacked food nor supplies," 
when on the march, since they " were so much feared by all the tribes, that as soon as 
"they arrived they were well received and treated. When their forces were on the 
" war-path neither man nor woman remained outside of their dwellings, out of fear of 
*' the waiTiors, and if these perchance met any one, any laborer or trader, they robbed 
" him even up to his very clothes. Such tribes as did not go out to meet them they plun- 
*'dered and robbed of everything, emptying their stores of maize, killing their fowls 
''and even their dogs." (Id. Cap. LXXXIV, p. 147.) Duran (Cap. XXI, p. 183) : "porque 
•' para el camino los pueblos y ciudades proueian de todo lo necessario, como tengo 
" dicho, so pena de ser destruidos." It thus appears that for tlie march the Mexicans 
did not have to provide any food, since the settlements along the route had to maintain 
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The objective point of this march was, as we have already 
stated, the enemy's territory. There was no strict boundary-line 
dividing the tribes of Mexico from each other ; a belt of uninhab- 
ited or deserted land merel}'' surrounded and thus isolated every 
tribe.^^^ This neutral strip was the ground on which the enemy 
expected the Mexicans i(provided they knew of their coming, and 
felt strong enough to meet them in the open field). ^^^ It was, 
therefore, commonly called "ground of war or battle" ('*Yao- 
tlalli ") ,1^ and as soon as the Mexican force approached this re- 
gion, its movements grew less swift and proportionately more 
cautious. At dusk they halted on this dangerous area, selecting* 
for their encampment, if possible, an elevated, open position, un- 
favorable for surprise. The huts (and perhaps tents) and bow- 
ers, for which some materials had been taken along, were hurriedly 

them, Duran positively saying, on the same page, after a lengthy enumeration of the 
supplies and provisions prepared for the journey : "lo qual, luego fue en seguimiento 
" de la gente; lo qual no se proueia sino para el lugar donde se avia de asentar el real, 
'•porque para el camino los pueblos y ciudades proueian de todo lo necessario, etc., 
" etc., etc." The same author continues (p. 184): "Hacianse seruir como dioses, y en 
*• todos los caminos no parecia gente por donde iban los soldados y la gente de guerra, 
"todos se encerraban que no osauan andar por los caminos, porque los soldados les 
" quitaban quanto llevaban en eus cargas, y si acaso le queria defender, los apaleauan 
" y herian, y algimos mataban y iban robando las sementeras y matando quantas galli- 
"nas y perillos topaban; iban haciendo quanto mal podian, como lo hacen agora 
•' nuestros espaiioles, si no los van a' la mano, . . . . y asi en sabiendo que aula 
" guerra, todos los vecinos de los pueblos, por donde anian de pasar los del exercito, se 
*• escondian y escondian el maiz, el chile, las gallin^s y los perros, flnalmente escondian 
"quanto tenian." This shows a very simple mode of subsistance, — they lived upon 
the country through which they passed. But it also shows the barbarous condition of 
the Nahuatl tribes. Even on their march through a friendly countiy from whose an- 
nual tribute they partly subsisted, they behaved little better than a large horde of sav- 
ages, or at least of cut-throats and highway robbers. The " civilized " troops of Europe 
were little better at that time, and even up to the clope of the 17th century. 

!«• Gomara ("De las guerras," Vedia, I, p. 442) : "They call quiahtlali the space and 
*' area which they left depopulated between the boundaries of each province for to light 
" there, and it is like unto sacred." See Tezozomoc (Cap. LXVIII, p. 118 ; cap. LXXXVI, 
p. 151; cap. XCV, p. 167, etc., etc.). The delegates sent by Tlaxcallan, Huexotzinco, 
and Cholula, to assist at the festivals in Mexico, were always met " half way in the 
woods" ("la mitad del monte") separating the tribes. Ixtlilxochitl ("Illstoire des 
Chichimfques," Cap. XXXIII, p. 125) mentions a boundarj' line between the territories 
of Mexico and Tezcuco, but the description of it is huch that the statement remains 
more than doubtful. 

"' Torquemada (Lib. XIV, cap. Ill, p. 6.38: "Quando se adniitia la Batalla, y venian 
" los nnos, contra los otros, salian los de la Provincia, o' Pueblo a' un lugar particular, 
"que tenian entre sus terminos los quales llamaban Yauhtlalli, que quiere decir; Ter- 
" mino o' Lugar de la Guerra. Aqui salian los Proprietaries de la Tierra a' recibir a los- 
" conti-arios.'* Also, Gomara (Vedia, I, p. 442). 

i*» E»om " yaotl," enemy, or '' yaoyotl," battle or war, and " tlalli," ground or soil. 
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erected, each tribe camping distinct from the other, the Mexicans 
occupying the centre of the entire camp.^^^ 

It was customary with the Mexicans to send out spies who, un- 
der different disguises, penetrated the hostile country ere the 
force had reached its neighborhood. ^^^ Besides, as soon as the 
latter halted on the " war-ground," numerous braves ventured out 
in advance, as scouts, stealthily creeping through the woods, as 
near the enemy as possible, to ascertain its position and numbers, 
as well as armament. The information gathered from these sour- 
ces was reported during the night to the Mexican chieftain in com- 
mand, who sat in council of war with the other principal leaders. 
This meeting, guided partly by the information thus obtained, de- 
vised the plan of attack for the coming day. The tactics of the 
Mexicans were extremely simple : a decoy, in the shape of a pre- 
cipitate retreat, and an ambush at the termination of it, seem to 
have been their highest conception. Therefore, during the night, 
they often dug pits far in advance of the encampment, wherein, at 
the close of the council, the most daring braves (and even the 
Mexican commander himself, occasionally) concealed themselves, 
their bodies covered with straw, branches, or foliage.^^^ Mean- 
while the warriors were overhauling their arms, painting them- 

i«» Duran (Cap. XIX, p. 168) : "Asi se partio' el exercito de Tulancingo y camind 
*'hasta llegar ft vista de los enemigos, donde empeQaron a' hacer tiendas y xacales, 
"cada provincia y nacion para si.". (Idem, Cap. XXI, pp. 183 and 184; cap. XXII, p. 
190; cap. XXXVII, p. 288 : " donde a' tercer dia se Juntaron todos los soldados y gcnte de 
*<guerra con toda la priesa posible y mandaron asentar el real, el qual ascntaron con 
*< muchas tiendas y casas de esteras, quellos usauan en sus guerras y oy en dia las usan 
'* en los mercados, que son unos tendejones de Juncos que echan las espadanas.") Te- 
zozomoc (Cap. LI, p. 83; cap. LXXVIII, p. 135). This author contains so many details 
on this subject that we forbear quoting him further with reference to chapter and page. 
He distinctly says that each tribe camped by itself, the Mexicans in the middle. 

1*0 Mendieta (Lib. II, cap. XXVI, p. 130) : " enviaban delante sus espias muy disim- 
'* nladas y pldticas en las lenguas de la proyincia a' do iban a* dar euerra." Torque- 
mada (Lib. XIV, cap. II, p. 538) copies almost textually. 

i«i Tezozomoc mentions this very frequently. (Cap. XL VIII, he relates how the 
chief Axayaca hid himself in such a pit, in the foray against the Matlaltzinca. This is 
confirmed by DurAn, Cap. XXXV, p. 277 : " Y quedanddse en celada el rey , metidos en- 
" tre las ramas y otros debaxo de la tierra escondidos todos los soldados viejos y princl- 
" pales valerosos.") He also mentions (Cap. XIX, pp. 169 and 170) a very extensive 
ambush of that kind against the Huaxtecas. Mendieta says (Lib. II, cap. XXVI, p. 
131) : " They used ambushes, and often very artificial ones, since they laid down on the 
" ground, covering themselves with straw or herbs, etc., etc." Torquemada (Lib. XIV, 
cap. Ill, p. 539) agrees almost literally with the above. Also Clavigero (Lib. VII, cap. 
XXV) : " They used ambushes frequently, and concealed themselves in bushy places, 
*'or even in pits made for that purpose, as the Spaniards often experienced it. Fre- 
** quently they took to flight in order to draw the enemy into dangerous positions, or to 
*^ assail his rear with treah troops." We shall revert to this point hereafter. 
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selves afresh, and the captains attended to their respective detach- 
ments, exhorting the men to courage and endurance. Each tribe 
agreed upon its particular war-cry, to be used in action only. Fi- 
nally, the whole encampment sometimes joined in an awful yell : 
the defiant war-whoop of thousands of Indians, and intended to 
mark, not their presence (which they supposed to be known) , but 
their numbers and ferocity. This shout not unfrequently called 
forth a response from the enemy lurking in front of them.^^^ Then 
the stillness of the night, of the gloomy and treacherous night 
preceding an Indian engagement, settled at last upon the " land 
of war." 

This quietness did not last very long. Even if neither of the 
opposing parties attempted to surprise the other under cover of 
darkness, both were certainly alert before daybreak.^^^ xhe Mex- 
ican force, preceded by a cloud of scattered braves as skirmishers 
or scouts, advanced cautiously, not in one solid body, but by tribes 
and subdivisions of tribes, as upon the march. Very soon their 
extreme outposts encountered those of the enemy, the war-whoop 
was raised on both sides, and a series of personal combats engaged 
along the whole line. Pebbles, carried along for that purpose, 
were hurled by means of the sling; stones picked up from the 
field were thrown at each other, accompanied by hideous yells and 
defiant epithets. Then followed darts and an'ows, both parties 
dancing about to avoid the missiles. Meanwhile accessions from 
the main bodies moved up, the fight came to closer quarters, the 
sword and club being resorted to. If the enemy was sufficiently 
strong so as not to give way at once, the Mexicans feigned to re- 
treat, rushing back towards the place where an ambush had been 
prepared. The pursuing foe, once caught in the trap, was roughly 
handled, their adversaries pressing upon them from all sides, and 
his efforts to disentangle himself were always accompanied with the 
heaviest loss, either in prisoners or in killed. At other points of 
the line similar snares were extended to the Mexicans by their 
opponents. Thus the fight progressed like an extensive skirmish, 
each party bent upon weakening the other by partial losses through 
rude stratagems, until the enemy, reduced in numbers and dis- 

i«a The 'war-wTioop {'* alarido," or " la grita," as the Spanish authors call it) is dia- 
tinct from the war-cry, the latter serving to identify the wanlors of the same tribe or 
" quarter.'* The former is " tzatziliztli," the latter, " yaotzatziliztli." 

i«9The usual time for such attacks was daybreak or dawn (Tezozomoc, Caps. 
liXTTXlV, p. 1^, and LXXXVIU, p. 185 : << al amanecer del alya''). 
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hearkened by the death or capture of many principal warriors, 
gave way in an unmistakable manner. i^'* Then a precipitate 

"* Besides Tezozomoc, who is so fliU of details on these fights that it is wasting 
space to quote him extensively, we find the most concise and reliable statements in 
Mendieta's " Historia Ecclesiastica Indiana." The descriptions of Mendieta agi-ee per- 
fectly with those of Tezozomoc (less with those of Dnran), while the two authors had 
nothing in common, besides, Mendieta, the revered Franciscan father, terminating his 
work about 1596, and Tezozomoc, the simple Indian, his MSS. in 1598. Neither of these 
works were printed previous to this century. Mendieta says (Lib. II, cap. XXVI) : "At 

"the outset they sped stones by slings, and rods like darts They also threw 

" 8t6nes by hand. Thereafter they resorted to sword and shield, and the archers went 
"in at the same time well protected thereby, and thus they spent their ammunition. 
" The archers from Tehuacan sometimes were so dexterous that they sped two or three 
"arrows at once with the same precision as one bowman would shoot one alone. Af- 
" ter the vanguard had spent a good deal of their munition they charged with sword 
" and dart, the sword being of wood, long, and lined with cutting pieces of flint. It 
"was tied to the wrist, in order that dropping it they might seize an enemy (as 
" their main object was to capture men alive) without losing the weapon. They had no 
" style of fencing, neither did they charge directly, but skirmished and rushed back 
" and forth. At first one party would turn to flee, as it seemed, the others pursuing, 
"killing and wounding and capturing all those laggiug in the rear. Then the party 
" fleeing would suddenly turn back upon the pursuers, which fled in turn. Thus they 
"proceeded as in a tournament ('juego de cailas')? until they were tired, when fresh 
" bodies moved up to take up the fight. They had well disposed and agile people to 
"care for the wounded, bringing them to the rear where their surgeons were with the 
" medicines, healing and nursing them." See also, Clavigero (Lib. VII, cap. XXV), and 
the Anonymous Conqueror (Col. de Doc, Vol. I, p. 374) : " during the fight they shout 
" and sing, uttering sometimes the most hori'id shrieks." (Mr. Prescott speaks of hos- 
pitals which "were established in the principal cities." This is doubtful, at least.) 
The most detailed account of such an engagement is found in Tezozomoc (Cap. LII, p. 
84), confirmed in the main by Dur^n (Cap. XXXVII, pp. 289 and 290), where he describes 
the disastrous fight of the Mexicans (1479) against the Tarasca of Michhuacan. It ap- 
pears from the description of the former that during this bloody conflict, lasting a 
whole day, the difl'erent tribes moved up in succession and distinct from each other. 
There is but one instance of a higher tactical move, and this is found in Tezozomoc 
also (Cap. XC VIII, p. 93). When the Mexicans sallied against Tlaxcallan: "the gen- 
" eral Cuauhnochtli commanded that the Chalca should go by one road or path, those 
" of Aculhuacan by another, the Tecpaneca by another, and the Mexicans in the centre 
" where the Tlaxcallans were expected to be; all the other tribes extended in order to 
"take the Tlaxcalteca in the middle" (sun'ound them). Notwithstanding the glowing 
descriptions of Clavigero, Torquemada, and Ixtlilxochitl, those engagements turn out 
to be ordinary Indian skirmishes on a large scale, in proportion to numbers, of course, 
but still after the same principle. These same authors even indicate, involuntarily, 
that there were less actions of masses, than individual exploits. For instance, Torque- 
mada relates (Lib. II, cap. LXI, p. 183) that the principal chief, dressing himself in the 
garb of a common warrior, challenged the prominent chieftain of the enemy to single 
combat and overcame him, which deed decided the fortunes of the day. ixtlilxochitl 
(" Hist, des ChichimCques," Cap. XLV) even tells us how a single Tezcucan brave alone 
fell upon the enemy while his own army was yet at breakfast, and put them all to flight. 
If such stories are true, they militate strongly against the impression which these same 
authors wpuld convey to us, of formidable hosts, well organized, opposing each other. 
A commander, responsible for the fate of tens of thousands committed to his guidance, 
could not expose his own person in such a manner. Either these stories, or the repre- 
sentation of the numbers engaged, and their tactics, are untrue. 

" Surgeons " are mentioned both by Mendieta and Torquemada. The Mexican name 
of surgeon is " texoxotla ticitl " (Molina, 1, p. 35). " Texoxqui " means a sorcerer, and 
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retreat began ou one side, and an equally rapid pursuit on the 
other.16^ The objective point of this retreat was the settlement 
or "pueblo" of the attacked tribe, but if the vanquished succeeded 
in placing between them and their pursuers some natural obstacle, 
like a river, or deep ravine, or if they took refuge upon a wooded 
range of steep hills, then the victors were arrested, as they seldom 
ventured to attack when this attack necessitated a strong simulta- 
neous eflTort on the part of the whole force.^^ Still less could 
they execute rapid flank-movements. In course of time they 
might circumvent certain obstacles, but then their supplies were 
so limited that, if there was no positive indication of success, 
either in storming the position without great danger^ or in carry- 
ing it within a very short time by some rude feint, they preferred 
to desist from further endeavors, and to return home with what- 
ever spoils the battlefield alone had furnished. Thus they '* col- 
lared "*^" their captives (which had been carefully watched behind 
the battle-front) and returned to Mexico in rao^lerate triumph, 
leaAing it to future times to proclaim : that such and such a trilie 
Jiad been subdued by them, whereas they had only defeated it in 
one engagement, and the tribe had still preserved afterwards it» 
complete independence.^^ 

** ticitl " a pbTsician or diriner. Both ajrrec rery well witli Um conception of an f odiaa 
•* medicine-maB.'* Tbere are, be6i«ie«. erideiic** that pritukU went Uj war aJe^y. awl I 
would suggest that It maj hare been a part of tbeir dutiet^ Uj care for the wounded. ▲ 
certain class of priett* were called " tiaiua/;azquL'* certaiulj derired froiu "tlaiua," 
phyf>ician or doctor. 

*** A felow and orderty retreat i» a moremeiit hardly kcown to Ixidlaxic. They rush 
either way. a/lTanciBg fjr retirix)^. Ereri the return of the JCexlcaije frofu the uiit:W> 
ces^fill c»L«>laajdii on the TaraiA'.'a n[ici/fi/*m*j0:, Cap- LIL p. W, wa* a* juear fy a dj*^yr- 
derty flight a§ i>ofcfcible. Ifcrui eay* 'Cap. XXJtVfl. p. srw, : "liJ r*ey Axayv;atJl lui^wUt, 
^'al^ar *ti real, y a« c-oaao JLareiido y xuiriio afrei;ta^. •jfu Isi^ p'xa jceuie '^ue \k a^iia 
** qoedada. Xfj^* de^hiu-saado y io xua^ de \3ii petite henda.'' 

i«* Mendieia Lib. II. p- 15J3, : "Tx*om: Mbo g:ai5^«d tt* t/a«le *'y/L\hj\itfA tije purtiut 
'-nntJl the oppoi*ei;U rea*;iied M^xae pla^>e wLei* they oo-ui-i Jortiiy theauMriTe*.** jll*o, 
Tez^.'Z<omoc Cap. iSJI. p. 51, aid cap- LVIL p- 1##,. 

»«' If, on ii*e l'au>fitld. a caj-'tive «dl retitsu**! they i-ut ti* t«-doi»» of hi« feet- thu« 
rendering *'•"' ijucapahle uf surxji'xj. AiWr t3he a/otioii ti*t prifc-wuwe were secured l/y 
wtK^deau coiiar* - ♦-ua.ub-«/r.':at- *\ ajud iLut tit*ey were ied LMtuue jud cLe va« oS the re^ 
toming lorr*. Ar::iec ti Jtteii'i'./ th*'y were «»i.du*j*ec fij«« v^ ti* i-Auef-u^'XAJi, ajud 
after prottraiLu^ UrtanfceJTe* UiToje li* ia'.O vf HtuLtilvKMsutii. *p«re marcii4>d ar^Mtmd 
Out yr^jot rtffc* <;f aorrieot- '(./Oiuj.«are ti.e reitil'.* ♦.tf A<Uar. - JlLfV^y ^ U* AuuericaA 
lioiant.*" Ar^-jLUi*^: JK VL pp. Vm tkud JtT.— itt^urju ol a 0.ifJia^tv.ii waj- p*rty froiu » 
foray iiiv.' lliiu'.'i-. it J'tKi^ 

-•^ Su'-JL whr Lhe »^a«: WiCb Meastifiat 'Cap. LVJI. p. v»4. ol Tez<oz*,*u'^. . aA.d I>u.r4o, 
C^'- iJL- p. Si,. T-to'.£i«; uifcoe t.wui *f> pnM.•lle^^, aud reiiiri*t>ci WiSt U*e ^vt* ol i»* 
Baeii *T '^ue 'oii huueliv ai.iaju io* <x»utnj*^ot n3*^vjpdo*« a" t>u*iia^;aj^» ">. Wtli J4 J* 
jEUBDtftuubd i.*y la.iLiL.uuiala ut bui-j^Ji tiua ixiuuLury w the vaJL^ey yriXi^at, 
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If the vanquished tribe found no such point of refuge, then the 
pursuit continued without relenting until the town or settlement 
itself was reached. Frequently both pursuers and pursued entered 
it almost at the same time. The torch was applied to the temple 
first, and an indiscriminate slaughter of non-combatants began. ^^^ 

Nothing short of speedy submission to tribute could arrest this 
butchery. The vanquished, therefore, if not prepared to flee from 
their homes forever,!^® made signals of peace. A parley ensued, 
and to it succeeded a surrender on the part of the defeated tribe. 
Generally one year of tribute was paid in advance, and thus the 
Mexicans might return homewards loaded, both with the spoils 
acquired on the battlefield and with the first guarantee of future 
contributions from the vanquished tribe.^^^ 

It sometimes occurred, however, that the tribe attacked had pro- 
vided its settlement with artificial defenses, and the Mexicans, 
victorious in the open field, found themselves in presence of the 
simple fortifications, which we shall hereafter describe, like pali- 
sades or even platforms of earth or stone surmounted by parapets. 
An attack upon these was only attempted if there appeared no. 
doubt as to the result, in consequence of the superiority of the 
Mexicans, or of the great losses sustained by their defenders in 
the previous fights.^^^ Then, but only then, ladders were con- 

169 The " teo-calli" or temple being in the centre of the settlement, and also its high- 
est, and therefore, according to Indian notions, its strongest edifice, the destruction 
thereof by fire was the signal of decisiye victory of the assailants. See Tezozomoo 
(Cap. XIX, pp. 80 and 31). Durdn (Cap. XV, p. 129). 

i"^o In cases where the pueblo of the enemy had been completely deserted, either 
through flight of its inhabitants, or through their extermination, as was the case with 
Alahuitzlan, these sections were repeopled by colonies fVom NahuatI stock. Tezozomoo 
(Cap. LXXIV, pp. 125 and 126) and DurAn (Cap. XLV, p. 364, etc.) both relate in detail 
how it occurred. This may account in some degree for the presence of Xahuatlac stock 
at a distance fl*om the valley, and may yet throw some light even upon the singular col- 
onization of the Peruvian '* Mitimaes." 

I'l This suing for peace, where the tribe was of foreign stock-language, took place, 
sometimes through interpreters, " nahuatlata," sometimes merely by signs. The de- 
feated generally fled to the top of_a hill and ft-om there beckoned to the pursuing Mex- 
icans to stop the carnage, with humble and pitiful gestures. But the first parley did 
not always result in peace. The massacre of women and children recommenced often 
twice, ere the tribute offered by the vanquished satisfied the Mexicans. This tribute 
was exacted in proportion to the resistance offered and to tlie resources of the tribe. 
After peace was agreed upon the Mexicans still feasted trom the food of those whom 
they had ruthlessly conquered. The prisoners, once taken, were never released nor 
exchanged. They had to carry the spoils and tribute to Mexico, but were generally 
well fed and cared for until the day when they were slaughtered to the idols. 

1'' A good illustration is found in Tezozomoo (Caps. XC and XCI), describing the 
foray against Tututepec and Quetzaltepec. But Durin is still more explicit on the 
same events. According to him (Cap. LVI, p. 547), after the unfortified pueblo of Tu- 
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structed,^^ and with due precaution and under cover of various 
feints, the walls were scaled. ^^* A regular siege was out of the 
question, the Mexicans not being provided for a protracted stay 
outside of their territory. They might lie in wait or hover around 
the enemy's defenses for a short time, bent upon attempting a sur- 
prise of some kind, but if the place could not be carried at a 
rush in some way the assailants finally had to abandon the attack 
and return horae.^^^ 

We have heretofore presupposed that the tribe assailed by the 
Mexicans had been formally challenged, or at least notified of their 
coming. But this was not always the case. In many instances 
the Mexicans made their attack without previous warning, and a 
nocturnal surprise was attempted which was almost sure to suc- 
ceed. 

It is next to superfluous to venture a description of such a 
nightly onslaught. The scene, like that of the surprise of any 
settlement whatever by Indians during the hours of darkness, may 
be faintly imagined, but not adequately told. The main sallies and 
entries were occupied by the assailants, — creeping up stealthily, — 
the chief "teo-calli" surrounded, then the war-whoop was raised, 
and the miserable inhabitants of the pueblo realized at once that 
they were doomed. Few survivors only remained on such occa- 
sions, and even these, unless the tribe surrendered at the first on- 

tutepec had been sacked, the Mexicans moved upon Qnetzaltepec, which was well 
fortified, and whose people sallied forth to meet the Mexicans in the open field three 
days in succession, until the third day at last they were signally defeated, and the de- 
fenses scaled in a rush. 

"« Tezozomoc (Caps. XC and XCI). Duran (Cap. LVI, p. 448). The former describes 
these ladders ('' escalas ") minutely, giving their size and the,n umber used. 

1'* Tezozomoc speaks of archers posted outside, protecting by a shower of missiles 
the ascent of the scaling party or parties, while other bodies were burrowing through 
the wall. Duran gives a more plausible statement (p. 448) : " Otro dia sali6 al campo la 
"gente tepaneca con toda su provincia, que era gran numero de gente, la qual se uvo 
•* tan valerosamente, que no los padiendo resistir los de la ciudad, se empe9aron a' re* 
*' traer liacia el niuro. Montezuma, vieudo que los tepanecas peleaban tan valerosamente 
•* y que hacian retirar al enemigo, mandd tocar al arma, y en un punto sali6 el Mexicano 
**al campo y por otra parte el tezcueano, y arremetiendo todos de trapel, apellidando 
"ilos unos Mexico, Mexico, los otros Tezcuco, Tezcuco, acudieron cada uno por su 
*' parte rompiendo por el exercito de los enemigos; y aunque de las murallas recibian 
** gran dafio de las piedras grandes y trogos de palos que aiToJaban, llegaron a' ella y 
** arrimando escalas, y otros, como gatos, subieron por ella, y otros cabando por el 
" cimiento ganaron la priraera cerca." Tliis shows that indeed it was carried at a rush. 

178 For this reason the wars with the neighboring tribes of Tlaxcallan, Huexotzinco, 
and Cholullan, took the shape of regular fights at stated times. A long campaign waa 
out of all question. We may, in the course of this essay, investigate shortly the ques* 
tion of the wars between Mexico and Tlaxcallan, although it is not properly pertaining 
to the object of the present discussion. 
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set, were all earned into captivity except such as could escape 
into the wilderness lying beyond their cultivated areas of soiL^^^ 

The Mexicans, however, were not exclusively successful on their 
numerous forays and expeditions. More than once they met with 
severe defeats, and on one occasion even, in their attack upon 
Michhuacan, in 1479, they were so terribly beaten that they never 
afterwards renewed the attempt. ^^^ 

Besides, in their constant wars against the rival confederacy, 
also of " Nahuatl " stock, at whose head was the tribe of Tlax- 
callan or Tlascala, the fortunes of the day often turned against 
the Mexican invaders, or at least assailants. ^^® In the first in- 
stance, that of the defeat in Michhuacan, the Mexicans actually 
fled from the battlefield in consternation, pursued by the victorious 
enemy across the *' war-ground," but no further. ^'^ The engage- 
ments with the tribes of Tlaxcallan, Huexotzinco, or Cholula, 
were fought so near the valley that even if the Mexicans had been 
worsted during the day, they could retire quietly and mostly un- 
molested the next morning. ^^^ The manner in which such retreats 
were carried on is hardly known. 

i'8 Tezozomoc (Cap. LXXXIV, p. 148) describes as follows the attack upon Nopailan 
and Ycpatepec : "Arriving at midnight, fhey moved so secretly that they reached the 
'^ royal house, caunted the entrances and sallies, ascended to the top of the temple/* 
etc., etc. Then the scouts returned to the main temple, reporting upon what tliey 
had found, and when the morning star arose they fell upon the settlement, " each body 
"moving like a strong wall and with the swiftness of lightning, .... and they 
*• began to slaughter so furiously that neither old peopkJ, nor women, nor children 
*^were spared, and they set fire to the houses, also to the temple, so that the place 
" looked like a volcano." (Compare the reports upon the burning of Schenectady by 
the French and Indians, in 1680,— contained in vol. I, of " Documentary History of the 
" State of New York," pp. 297-312.) 

1" Tezozomoc (Cap. LII). Durdn (Cap, XXXVII). The date is fixed by Senor Al- 
fredo Chavero, of Mexico, in his valuable essay entitled " Calendario Azteca " (p. 4). 

17 « This confederacy consisted of Tlaxcallan and Huexotzinco,— perhaps also At- 
lixco. Cholula may, to a certain extent, have been included in it, but it was cer- 
tainly not any longer the case wJien CortcSs arrived. On the contrary, Cholula was then 
on friendly terms with Mexico. Cort6s says (" Carta Segunda," Vedia I, p. 19) : " por- 
'*que los naturales della eran amigos de Muteczuma;" and, further on (p. 21), "y flee 
" que los desta ciudad de Churultecal, y los de Tascaltecal fuesen amigoa, porque lo 
^'solian ser antes, y muy poco tiempo habia que Muteczuma con dadivas los habia 
*^ aducido a' su amistad, y hechos enemigos de estotros." 

I'^The pursuit lasted until they reached Tlaximaloyan (Tagimaroa), at the con- 
fines of Toluca. Tezozomoc (Cap. LII, -p. 85) : "Llego' el campo Tarasco hasta Tagi- 
*" maroa, que dizen Tlazimoyalan : los otros que habian Uegado hasta los terminos de 
"Toluca se volvieron, viendo que su campo no llegava: ni iva adelante." The pursuit 
of the Michhuacanese consisted in harassing the Mexicans with archers, but no close 
combats are mentioned. 

160 xhe wars of the Mexicans against Tlaxcallan and its associates were a struggle 
ifor definitive supremacy, and not, as maoy authors have it, pre-arranged regular bat- 
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Until now T\re have considered the Mexicans only when in con- 
flict with tribes of their own country and race, inferior or equal to 
them in degree pf culture, and proportionately in military resour- 
ces. But we must necessarily cast a glance upon their wars 
against their subsequent conquerors, the Spaniards, and investi- 
gate how far our pictures of the organization and the military 
tactics of the Mexican tribe are confirmed by the events of the 
conquest. Ere, however, we enter upon this discussion, which 
shall also furnish us with an illustration of defensive Indian war- 
fare in Mexico, it is urgent that we should become acquainted 
with the nature of fortifications erected and used by the aborigines. 

While there exists distinct evidence that walls of stone were 
erected occasionally for the defense of certain positions not directly 
connected with^ or in the immediate vicinity of settlements, such 
instances are very rare. Such is the famous wall by which the 
Tlaxcallans closed the valley of their eastern confines.^^^ In gen- 
eral, the conception of the tribes of Mexico in fortifying any par- 
ticular place, amounted to raising it above the surrounding level, 
and crowning this raised area with sl parapet of stone or wood. It 
is not quite cl-ear whether the elevation extended always to the 

ties, for the purpose of mutually obtaining victims for religious offerings, and for the 
exercise of the young men in the art of war. The fact that these battles took place at 
ftxed days and at certain i)laces appointed, is no proof of the latter, but it simply re- 
sulted from the custom of challenging an enemy, and meeting him therefore at a speci- 
fled time and on the "war-ground." (Compare Duran, Cap. LIX, p. 465). The respective 
fbrces being quite evenly matched, these actions were renewed tVom time to time, each 
party hoping to tire out the other, until to be able to strike a decisive blow; but neither 
succeeded so far, so that in fact the battles remained practically undecided. Against 
Tlaxcallan the Mexicans made one great attempt, when the confederacy of the former 
with those of Huexotzinco was broken up for a short time, and the latter applied to 
Mexico for assistance against the Tlaxcallans, who had invaded the soil of Huexot- 
zinco. There is as yet a great deal of contradiction and obscurity in regard to those 
inter-tribal wars, and the pompous descriptions thereof by many authors are scarcely 
trustworthy. One point appears positive, that however often the Mexicans may have 
been the worst sufferers in these fights, neither tlie Tlaxcallans nor their allies were 
ever able to threaten Mexico* seriously. In course of time there is hardly any doubt 
bnt that the Mexicans would have tired out and conquered their adversaries, as they 
had previously tired out and finally subjugated the tribe of Chalco, in the valley. For 
a truly natural description of these engagements, I refer the reader to the pages of Du- 
r&n, and especially of Tezozomoc. 

"I See Cortes ('• Carta Segunda,** Vedia I, p. 15) : ♦' E a' la Salida del dicho valle faUd 
** una gran cerca de pisdra seca, tan alta como estado y medio, que atravesaba todo el 
** valle de la una sierra a' la otra, y tan ancha como veinte pi^s, y por toda ella un petril 
*' de pi^ y medio de ancho, para pelear desde encima, y no mas de una entrada tan an- 
** cha como diez pasos, y en esta entrada doblada la una cerca sobre la otra a' manera 
** de rebelin, tan estrecho como cuarenta pasos . . ." Also, Bemal-Diez (Cap. LXII). 
Gomara (p. 326. "El primor rencuentro que Cortes tobo cod los de Tlaxcalan **). 
Torquemada (Lib, IV, cap. XXIX). Herrera (Deo. U, lib. V^. mm). iv). 
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area of the settlement thus enclosed, forming a terrace or plat- 
form, or whether it merely constituted a belt around it. As prin- 
cipal means of protection, they resorted to elevation.^^^ 

The pueblo of "Quauhquechollan (now Huacachula, in the State 
of La Puebla), lying to the South-east of Mexico, and tributary 
to the Mexicans in 1520, was considered very strong, and Cort6s 
has left us the following description of its natural as well as of its 
artificial defenses : — 

" This town of Guacachula lies on a plane, protected on one 
" side by a high and steep hilly range, and on two sides by two 
" rivers, distant from each other about two cross-bow shots. Both 
*' rivers run in deep and precipitous gorges ; there are, conse- 
" quently, but few places where an entrance could be effected, 
" and even these are of difficult access, steep of descent and of 
"ascent, on horseback. The place is surrounded by a strong 
" wall of line and stone, outside of the city as high as four fath- 
" oms, and almost level with the ground inside. A parapet one- 
" half fathom in height runs along the top of this wall. For to 
" sally there are four entrances wid6 enough for a horse-man to 
" pass through ; at each entrance there are three or four folds of 
" the enclosure entering one into the other ; on each fold of the 
" wall a corresponding breastwork. Along the entire enclosure 
" they have heaps of stones and pebbles, with which they fight.'' ^^^ 

This idea of constructing the pueblos on a mountain declivity, 
so as to be compelled to artificially protect but one or two sides 
alone, we find in several instances. The place of Chamula in the 
present State of Chiapas, when attacked by the Spaniards under 

"SMotoUnia ("Historia do los Indies de Nueva-Espana." Trat. Ill, Cap. XVI, p. 
229), speaking of Tlaxcallan: "Their reason for building in high places was that in 
" order to feel more safe during their frequent wars, they looked to high and open 
" places, where they might sleep with less anxiety, since they had neither doors nor 
"walled enclosures, although they had entrenchments and fortifications ('albarradas 
" y reparos ') in some places, they being sure of war to occur every year." The Mex- 
ican name for tribe, or settlement, or pueblo, '' altepetl," itself indicates an elevated 
object, the word " tepetl " signifying " mountain " or " hill." 

188 u Carta Segunda (Vedia I, p. 50); also, Bernal-Diez (Vedia II, cap. CXXXn, p. 
143), and several others. Clavigero (Lib. IX, cap. XXVIII) says that the walls of 
Quauhquechollan were fully 20 feet high, 12 feet wide, and had a parapet of 3 feet in 
elevation. The fathom : " Estado," " Braza," or " toesa," is equal to 2 " varas," or to 6 
Castilian feet. According to this the wall would have been about 6, 68-100 metres above 
the outer surface, or 22 feet, English. The text of Cortiis reads : " tan alto como cuatro 
** estados por de fuera de la ciudad, e' por de dentro esta* casi igual con el suelo" This 
would indicate that the " wall " was rather a facing of stone to a large terrace, upon 
Which the pueblo itself had been erected. 
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Diego Godoy, in 1524, was situated on a high and steep hill or 
ridge, surrounded by a gorge. The ascent was very diflScult, and 
when the Spaniards had reached a certain height they met a pali- 
sade of timbers set crosswise into the ground, and tied together. 
Higher up there was a wall two fathoms high and four feet wide, 
of earth and stone, with some posts. In the most rugged corner 
there was a ladder leading upwards. The wall was surmounted 
by a guard of strong planking held between timbers set both 
within and without. Besides, vines of great thickness, and ropes, 
were fastened to the planks.^®'* 

In some cases, several tiers of enclosures or platforms, one 
above the other and surmounted by parapets, covered one side 
of a mountain-declivity. The dwellings of the people rested on 
the highest terrace, within the uppermost circumvallation, but 
huts or bowers sheltering the warriors were erected even on the 
outermost defenses. Such appears to have been the condition of 
Quetzaltepec,^^^ before it was captured under the last Montezuma, 

184 Chamnla, or " Chamhd," according to the late Mr. Brassenr (**Ruine8 de Palen- 
qu^," Cap. II, p. 33, Note No. 10) is still the most populous place of the State of Chia- 
pas, and lies about three leagues to the N. W. of San Cristobal. Its inhabitants speak 
the " Zotzil " language. They were never conquered, perhaps not even attacked, by 
the Mexicans. The description of its fortifications is from the " Relacion hecha por 
" Diego Godoy a' Hernando Cortes " ( Vedia I, p. 466). Bernal-Diez (Cap. CLXVI) and 
Hen-era (Dec. Ill, lib. V, cap. VIII, p. 163) mention it also. We meet here with a plain 
description of earthen or stone embankments surmounted by gttards of wood. This 
may throw some light on some of the circnmvallations found in the United States, and 
ascribed to the ** mound-builders." (A still more detailed description, of a similarly 
fortified place, is given by Cortes himself in his fifth letter. 3 Sept., 1526. (Vedia, I, p. 
128). Compare *' Hist, de la Conq. y Reduccion de los Itzaes.** Lib. I, cap. VII, p. 41). 

18* For a description of Quetzaltepec (" Mountain of brilliant or changing green 
"hue's*') see Tezozomoc (Cap. XC, pp. 158 and 159), and especially Duran (Cap. LVI, 
p. 443) : " porqueTototepec, demas de tener el rio grande por amparo, hiQO liacer cinco 
" cercas las mas fuertes que pudo, todas de piedra y tierra muy apisonada y de maderas 
*'grandes y de todo genero de fagina. Acauadas estas cercas« que la que cercaua el 
*^ pueblo era de seis bra^as en alto y de quatro en ancho, siendo los demas que se les 
*■* iban siguiendo de a' quatro y de cinco en alto, . . . ." Although Duran uses the 
expression " cerca " (enclosure), there is little doubt but that they were hwi platforms^ 
surmounted by stone or wooden parapets. Tezozomoc (Cap. XC), whUe speaking of 
six works (" albarrada," or *' paredon "), distinctly mentions that there were huts or 
houses on them (" Luego mandd poner fuego & la segunda albarrada, que teuian encima 
" mncha caseria de buhios, . . ." " El primer paredon era de cinco bra9as de ancho, 
**y de tres de altura, y mncha pena encima; la segunda, tercera y quarta al proprie 
" tenor, exepto la sesta que era de dos brazas de altura y de seis brazas de ancho, muchoa 
*^ buhios encimot xaceUeSt y mucfui gente," p. 158). We are forcibly reminded here of the 
bill of Sacsa-huaman, at Cuzco, in Peru, whose defenses consist, according to the Hon. 
E.tv. Squier : '^ of three lines of massive walls, each supporting a terrace and a parapet. 
♦•The walls are nearly parallel, and have approximately accurate entei-ing and reenter- 
^'ins angles for their total existing length of 1,800 feet. The first or outer wall has an 
' *^«eiit height of 27 feet ; the second wall is 35 feet within it, and is 18 feet high ; 

BODY Museum, II. 10. 
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and it is not improbable that the celebrated " pyramid of Xochi- 
calco " may yet prove to have been a fortified pueblo, analogous 
to or of the type just described.^®^ 

'< the third is 18 feet within the second, and is, in its highest part, 14 feet in elevation. The 
** total elevation of the works is therefore 69 feeV* According to the descriptions of 
Tezozomoc and Dnrin the fortifications of Quetzaltepec were very similar to, only per- 
haps more extensive, even, than those of the Ynca stronghold, at Cnzco. In the art of 
fortification, however, the Tnca of Peru were for in advance of the other American 
aborigines. Nowhere else, on this continent, do we find anything near alike to OUan- 
tay-tambo, Fisac, or Fiquillacta. Mexican fortified pueblos were probably analogous 
to the "pucara" or strongholds of the Aymara Indians on the Bolivian liigh-plateau. 
(See E. 6. Squier : " Peru, Incid. of Travel and Explor. in the land of the Incas/' New 
York, 1877.) 

188 "Xochicalco," the " place of the house of flowers" ("xochitl," flower,—** calli,** 
house), is situated near Temisco, S. E. of Cuemavaca (the ancient ** Quaulinahuac ")> 
in the State of Mexico proper. The pyramid was probably first described by Don Jo- 
seph Antonio Alzate yBamirez, Mexico, 1791. ** Descripcion de las Antiquidades de 
•*XochicaIco." Robertson (Note XXXIX, to p. 139, of vol. Ill) describes a pyramid : **8 
** temple near Cuemavaca, on the road A*om Mexico to Acapulco.'' The mpst complete 
descriptions, however, are those of Pietro Marquez ('^Due antichi monument! di archi- 
** tettura Messicana,'' Boma, 1804) ; of Baron A. von Humboldt (^* Vues des Cordill^res 
** et Monuments des peuples indigenes de TAm^rique," pp. 129 to 137 of the Edition 8vo 
** of 1816, vol. I, and plate No. IX of the Atlas in folio); of Nebel; of E. Tylor (**Ana- 
huac"), and of Brantz-Mayer ("Mexico as it was and as it is," 8d Edition, 1847). 
Lord Kingsborough has of course ftimished splendid illustrations of the monument, 
in vol. IV of the ''Antiquities of Mexico," and a description by Capt. Dupaix, in vol. 
VI, p. 430. Also has Mr. H. H. Bancroft, with the usual faithfulness to his sources, 
characteristic of this eminent compilator. We quote i^om Brantz-Mayer (p. 178): 
** From this eminence the guide .... pointed out to me a small mountain, at the 
** extremity of the plain in f^ont, on which was situated the Pyramid of Xochicalco, 
** the subject of our day's explorations. The cerro appears to rise directly out of the 
** levels between two mountains, and the plain continuing to its very foot, might seem- 
•* ingly be traversed in half an hour." But this intervening space was cut up by deep 
gullies (barrancas), making the trip to the hill very tedious, difficult, and lengthy. The 
author's general description of the eminence is as follows (pp. 180 and 181) : **At the 
** distance of six leagues troia. the city of Cuemevaca, lies a cerro, three hundred fe«l 
** in height, which, with the ruins that crown it, is known by the name of Xochicalco, 
** or • the Hill of Flowers.' The base of this eminence is surrounded by the very die- 
" tinct remains of a deep and wide ditch; its summit is attained by five spiral terraces; 
'* the walls that support them are built of stone, Joined by cement, and are stiU quite 
** perfect; and, at regular distances, as if to buttress these terraces, there are remains 
*' of bulwarks shaped like the bastions of a fortification. The summit of the hill is a 
** wide esplanade, on the eastern side of which are still perceptible three truncated 
'* cones, resembling the tumuli found among many similar ruins in Mexico. On the 
** other sides there are also large heaps of stones of irregular shape, which seem to 
** have formed portions of similar mounds or tumuli, or, perhaps, parts of fortifications 
**in connection with the wall that is alleged by the old writers to have surrounded the 
*' base of the pyramid, but of which I could discern no traces." On the top of this es- 
planade there seems to have been an edifice of five terraces (as Alzate relates), or sto- 
ries, but only the lowest one is yet in existence. Nebel has given an ideal reconstruc- 
tion of this building ("Yiaje pintoresco y arqueologico a' la Bepublica de Mexico"), 
also Alzate. Closing his investigation of the ornaments and sculptures still visible in 
the ruins of the summit, Brantz-Mayer remarks : *' The day was far advanced when I 
** stood for the last time on the comer-stone of the upper terrace and looked at the 
** beautiful prospect around me. It was the centre of a mighty plain. Bunning due 
** north were the remains of an ancient payed road, leading ever prairie and barranoft 
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But the great mt^ority of the Indian " towns " of Mexico were 

" to the city (Quanhnahuac) distinctly visible at the foot of the Sierra Madre»' (p. 187). 
Baron Humboldt gives the measurements as follows : Height of the hill from its base, 
117 metres (about 380 feet), divided into five tiers. Each tier is about 20 metres high. 
Circumference of the hill-base about 4,000 metres (13,000 feet). Summit platform 72 
metres long, from N. to S., and 86 m. from £. to W. The wall once encloshig this plat- 
form was about 2 m. in height. Base of the top-edifice, 20 m. 7' by 17 m. 4'. On the 
north side there are a number of excavations in the rocks, artificial caverns, whose 
openings Brantz-Mayer found " at the foot of the first terrace on the northern side of 
" the hill.*' These excavations are said to have been visited in 1836. 

Baron v. Humboldt concludes : *' Le foss^ dont la colline est entour^e, le revStement 
** des assises, le grand nombre d'appartemens souterrains creus^s dans le roc du cot^ 
*' du nord, le mur qui defend Papproche de la plate-forme, tout concourt ft donner au 
'* monument de Xoohicalco le caractSre d'un monument miUtaire. Les naturels desig. 
*' nent mSme encore ai^ourd'hui les rulnes de la pyramide qui s'^Ievait au milieu de la 
** plate-forme, par un nom qui ^uivaut a* celui de chSteau fort ou de citadelle. La 
** grande analogie de forme que I'on remarqne entre cette pr^tendue citadelle et les mal- 
** sons dea dieux azteques (teocallis), me fait soup9onner que la colline de Xochicalco 
** n' 6ta.it autre chose qu'un temple fortifi^ *' (p. 134, vol. I of ed. 8vo). 

£. B. Tylor ("Anahuac,'' Cap. VH, p. 186), speaking of Xochicalco, says: <*It was 
" a fortified hill of great strength.*' Humboldt makes of it : *< a fortified temple.*' 
But the hill is too high and too large for such a purpose alone. Besides, the rooms 
excavated in the rock, analogous to the " clifl'-houses " of Arizona, the road leading 
originally towards Quauhnahuac, the central position of the hill itself;— all tends to 
indicate that '^Xochicalco" was once a ptieblOy forUfitd after tJie principlei prevailing 
among the aborigines, and whose inhabitants dwelt partly in the rock, partly on the 
tiers or on the esplanade into which the summit had been levelled. The " teocaUi," or 
temple, occupied the hill-top, being there as well in the centre of the population as in 
any pueblo situated on the level of the plain. The five tiers or terraces were probably 
lined with wooden parapets, long since decayed, and only the uppermost platform had 
a stone enclosure. 

Another pyramidal structure, found by Capt. Gul. Dupaix, near Old Tepexe,in 
Tehuantepec, is represented on Plate I, part 111, vol. IV, of Lord Kingsborough's "An- 
tiquities of Mexico." It is composed of eight stories or tiers. Capt. Dupaix remarks 
(Kingsborough, Vol. VI, p. 467): '*This wall exhibits a species of fortifications which I 
'* cannot persuade myself was ever known to the inhabitants of the Old Continent." 
This structure has more analogy. In its outlines, with the picture given by Clavigero of 
the gi-eat •• teo-calli " of Mexico, than any other. The drawing by the learned Abbi is 
entirely faultive as far as the Mexican temple is concerned, but it Is not out of place 
When applied to a fortified pueblo, occupying an entire hill. 

When tlie Mexicans, previous to their flight into Cnlhuacan and subsequently into 
the lagunC) were hemmed in on the hill of Chapultepec by the tribes of the valley, they 
fortified the hill in the following manner, according to Durin (Cap. Ill, pp. 27 and 28) : 
Their newly elected war-chief (Iluitzilihuitl) directed that ''along the entire declivity 
"of the hill many stone walls should be constructed, arising one above the other like 
'* steps, one fathom In width, thus leaving above a spacious square where all gathered 
** and fortified themselves, keeping watch diligently day and night, placing the women 
" and children into the centre of their troop, preparing arrows, macanas, darts, cutting 
** stones, making slings for their defence." According to this paragraph, the hill of 
Chapultepec would have presented an appearance, perhaps, not entirely dissimilar to 
that of Xochicalco, or Tepexe,— terraced, like the »'andene8" of Peru. Cervantes- 
Balazar, whose " Tres Didlogos latinos,'' or *' Mexico, in 1554,'* have been republished, 
in 1875, by Sr. Icazbalceta (to whose great kindness I take occasion to ofl*er a humble 
tribute of gratitude), seems to allude to remains of this original grading in his 3d dia. 
logue, when Alfaro (one of his personages) inquires (p. 277) : " Para que son estas gra- 
" das tan auchas y lurgas, que llegan hasta arriba, y rodean catl todo el cerro ?" Fur- 
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open places, without circumvallations or enclosures,^®"^ constructed 
after the plan which we have already exposed, i®® and without any 
other strongholds than their massive communal dwellings, and the 
pyramidal temple, or " teo-calli."^®^ On the flat roofs of the former 
heaps of stones could be collected and hurled down upon the en- 
emy from behind a guard of planks or adobe running along the 
edge of the roof.^^^ The truncated pyramid, on its graded ascent, 
afforded room for a number of combatants. ^^^ Both gave the re- 

ther on he says: "Como se va adelgazando el cerro hasta la eremita," and "Znazo" 
makes the very characteristic reply : "Asi vino bien para que se pudiera ver todo lo 
" que esta' abajo." (As a military position would indeed require.) In the Introduction 
to this Dialogue (p. 256), the learned Mexican scholar remarks : " Parece que estas al- 
*' barradas o' escalones se conservaron hasta despues de la conquista, y que los emper, 
'♦ adores Aztecas los habian llenado de tierra, convirti^ndolos en Jardines, por no tener 
'* ya objeto como obras de fortiflcacion." 

187 The letter written by "Fiay Francisco de Bologna," from Mexico, to the provm- 
cial of Bologna, published in the French translation by Mr. Ternaux-Compans ("Recueil 
•' de pieces, etc.") says : " G^n^ralement leurs villes n'6taient pas fermcSes, mais les es- 
••pagnols leur ont appris a les entourer de murailles" (p. 212). The Mexican tongue 
distinguishes "altepetl," a pueblo (or tribe), from " tename-altepetl," a pueblo sur- 
rounded by a wall (" tenamitl " " muro," walled enclosure). The Quiche-language of 
Guatemala has adopted the Nahuatl word '* tenamitl," changing it into '' tinamit," to 
signify a tribe or place. 

i8« Motolinia ("Hist, de los Ind. de N. Espaiia," "Col. de Doc," Vol. I, trat. I, cap. 
XII, pp. 63-65. 

i«» Motolinia (Trat. Ill, cap. XVI, p. 229. Id. Ill, cap. VIII, p. 187). Clavigero 
(Lib. VII, cap. XXVI). 

100 When the Spaniards entered Cholula they soon found out, according to Cortes 
("Carta Segunda," Vedia I, p. 20) and Bernal-Diez (Vedia II, cap. LXIII, p. 76), " that 
" the roofs were covered with pebbles and lined with guards of adobe." The Tlaxcal- 
lans had previously warned Cortds about Cholula, saying (p. 19 " Carta Segunda,") : "y 
" que tenian muchas de la calles tapiadas, y por las azotcus de las easas muchae pie- 
" dras, para que despues que entrasemos en la ciudad tomarnos seguramente y aprove- 
"charse de nosotros a su voluntad." They also warned him about Mexico, saying: 
" that all the roofs were flat, with guards like breastworks, so that they might fight 
** from the house-tops " (Bernal-Diez, cap. LXXVllI). During the street fights previous 
to the retreat of Cortes on July Ist, 1520, and also during the gradual capture of Mex- 
ico, the Mexicans fought desperately from the roofs, hurling stones, rocks and pebbles 
upon the assailants. See Cortes (-'Carta Segunda," Vedia I, pp. 41, 42 and 43; "Carta 
" Tercera, pp. 74, 76, 84, 86). Bernal-Diez (Vedia II, cap. CXXVI, pp. 130, 131 ; cap. CLI, 
p. 183). I refrain from quoting later writers, who copied mostly from the eye witnesses* 
reports, and merely add the words of Fray Toribio de Paredes (Motolinia), in his 
History, written about 1540. ("Coll. de Doc," I, trat. Ill, cap. VIII, p. 187 "Estaba 
" Mexico muy fuerte y bien ordenada, .... Tenia por fortaleza los templos del 
" demonic y las casas de Moteuczoma, sefior principal, y las de los otros seiiores." 

101 Cortes (" Carta Segunda," p. 42) : " Y en la torre muy alta y mas principal della se 
"subieron fasta quinientos Indios, que seguu me parcicio, eran personas muy princi- 
" pales. Y en ella subieron mucho mantenimieuto de pan y agua y otras cosas do comer- 
"y muchas piedras; e todos los mas tenian lan5as muy largas con unos hierros de pe- 
•' dernal mas anchos que las de las uuesti as, y no menos agudos ; h de alii hacian mucho 
" daiio a' la gente de la fortaleza, porque estaba muy cerca della. La cual dicha torre 
" combatieron los espaiioles dos a' tres veces y la acometieron a' subir; y como era muy 
" alta y tenia la subida agra, porque tiene ciento y tantos escalones;. y los de arriba es. 
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source of fighting under shelter from above^ while the assailant had 
to struggle unprotected from below. As against an Indian foe, 
these massive constructions were indeed strongholds^ and even, as 
we shall hereafter see, they opposed strong obstacles to the Span- 
iards. Nevertheless, as often as it was possible, the aborigines 
added to the defensive means of their architecture the resource of 
a strong natural position^ and those tribes proved to be most poiv- 
erful and aggressive^ whose defensive position was either naturally 
or artificially, or in both respects, the least vulnerable, ^^^ 

We have already mentioned the pueblo of Mexico as one of the 
strongest positions ever occupied by Indians up to the sixteenth 
century. Still, it was an open place, without circumvallations or 

"taban bien pertrechados de piedra y otras armas, . . . ." Bemal-DIez (Vedia 
II. cap. CXXVI, p. 131). The latter, in the very " likely " style of the " Historia Verda- 
dera" (?) mentions 4,000 men as having occupied *'o»e teocalli." (Jort^s is more mod- 
est and certainly nearer the truth. See, also, Motolinia (Trat. Ill, cap. VIII, p. 187. 
** Tenia por fortaleza los templos del demonio "). When the Mexicans conquered Tlat- 
ilulco, the principal strongliold of the Tlatilulcans was their temple. See Tezozomoc 
(Cap. XLV, p. 74). Durdn (Cap. XXXIV, p. 268: "el rey subid a' lo alto del templo con 
*'otros caualleros suyos aunque con mucho trabajo por la mucha resistencia que 
hall6 "). We again refer to what has already been stated : that the temple being the 
highest, and therefo're strongest, part of the pueblo, its capture or destruction was the 
signal of victory. 

i»2 The tribes of Chiapas were much feared on account of their ferocity, and of their 
naturally and artificially strong places. Compare Bernal-Diez (Cap. CLXVI, p. 225, 
*' porque ciertamente eran en aquel tiempo los mayores guerreros que yo habia visto 
**en toda la Nueva-Espafia"). Cachula, Chiapas, and Chamula, were all naturally 
and by art well fortified. We have already alluded to Atitlan, in Guatimala (Report of 
Alvarado, Vedia I, p. 460. Bernal-Diez, Vedia II, cap. CLXIV, p. 221: "y que eran 
*' muy malos y de malas coudiciones "). Tlaxcallan itself enjoyed a very strong defen- 
sive position, although the place was open and not enclosed. Motolinia (Trat. Ill, 
cap. XVI, p. 229: "El seiior mas antiguo y que primero lo fundd, edified en un cerre- 
"jon alto, que se llama Tepeticpac, que quiere decir encima de sieiTa"). Cortds ("Carta 
Segunda,"p. 18: "porque es muy mayor que Granada y muy mas fuerte"). Torque- 
mada (Lib. Ill, cap. XII, p. 265). Gomara (" De Tlaxcallan," Vedia I, p. 333), etc., etc. 
Utlatlan, or rather " Gumarcaah," the QQuich6 pueblo of Guatemala, of which Fuentes 
especially has made the capital of a vast " empire of Quiche," was a very strongly sit- 
uated place. (See Stevens* "Travels in Central America, Yucatan, and Chiapas.") The 
village of Santa Cruz del QQuiche now stands in the vicinity. Alvarado, its conqueror, 
reports (Vedia I, p. 458) : " as tlie cily is most remarkably strong, and has not more 
" than two entrances, one by thirty and some, high steps of stone, and the other by a 
** dyke made by hand." The Abbe Brasseur describes it as follows (" Popol-Vuh," cap. 
IX, pp. 312 and 313, foot-note) : " Utatlan or Gumarcaah was composed of three distinct 
" plateaux, surrounded by ravines communicating however by paths (or roads) flanked 
" by cut stones .... There was but one entrance to this great town, the same 
"by wliich it is now reached. (The QQuiche text says: "where the town with its ra- 
" vines was built of stone and lime and covered with cement.") Thus we have the 
principal pueblos of Middle America all establislied in strong defensive places, for 
Mexico, as we have already said, was perliaps the least vulnerable of all, and also the 
one which occupied the most prominent position. 
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walled encloBureB.^"' But it was surrounded by water on all eidea. 
This was a natural protection, apparently. However, the lake 
around Mexico was the woik of the Mexicans themselves, and 
deserves, as such, to be regarded as an evidence of no ordinary 
sivill on their part. When they fled into tlie apace subsequently 
transformed into a lagune, it was an extensive swamp, covered 
with canebrake. Many parts of it could be watled through with 
ease, at some places the streams emptying into it from tlie West 
Bltered throagh the deeper channels into Lake Tezcnco. Ftakea 
of turf or of sand occasionally protruded over the surface, and 
on one of these dry spots the Mexicans huddled together for 
existence.'*^ Unmolested on account of their extreme weak- 
ness, they could extend this area of dry soil by additions of 
sod, by scanty ai'tificial foundations of turf thrown into the shal- 
low morass and, erecting upon it their frail dwellings, they lived 
in poverty imtil they found out the great advantage which this 
isolated position gave to them over the surrounding tribes. They 
realized that, while they might sally forth with impunity, having a 
safe retreat behind them, an attack upon their position was both 
difficult and dangerous for the assailant. Onee their first at* 
tempt crowned with success they continued and, valuing their 
situation as the main element of strength, they improved the foot- 
hold on the mainland by compelling subjected tribes to build for ' 
them a causeway, ruoning from the outlet of Lake Xochimitco i 
northward, to the pueblo of Mexico.'^* This dyke, while it insured 
communication with the mainland, penned up the waters flowing into 
the swamp ft'om the west-side, and accumulated them there.'^^ Oa 

™ MotollDla (Ti'Bt. Ill, cap. Till, p. 1ST). Wben the TlnicBUans Tepreeouted 
I£? the dangers to which he exposed himeelfb}' going to Mexico, they did not t. 
fonlflcatlonB (Bernal-Dlei, L^XVIII, p. TO), bufblmpl; how the plane iras anrrouuded | 
bj KBter, the etrengtli of the bouBee, anil their difficult Eceess. 

>» TeBOiomoo (Cap. I, p. 0). Durin ("Hist, de laa Yndina da NueTa Espana," Cap, 
IV, pp. 38 and Hi Ib Tei7 explicit : "y pBBS'loB por la otra parte del rio [the outlet of 1 
'Lake Xoohlmllco) metlerauee en los oarritnlee f lulareB do lalagunB." "Deetelugav- J 
'■ vlnleron huecando y mlrando el allarian slgiin lugar que fuese Bcamodado para po I 
" der hacer salento, y andando deala uianera por nnaa parCea y otrgg entre las asp*. J 
"dafiasy CBTTlgales, HUaroD un ojo de agaa hermoslBHliao," Mendleta (Lib. H, ospa. | 
XXXIV, p. 146}. Torquemadu (Lib. U, cap. X und nap. XI, p. «). 

■"Dursu (Cap. XII, p. Mi): ''pues vnelto a'loa de Xocblmlloo les mnndd que 
'- >in mas (ardar, mandaaea a' todos los de la oludad blolesen una oalsaila de ti 
■■ 9aB en anebo deade an pueblo hasta la cindad de Mexico, de pledra y tien'a, cegas- 
■' en el Bgua quel termlno desta caltada tomase, y blcienen bus )>uenteB A trechoa para 
'- que el Bgua tuvleBO poT donde SBlir de una parte a' otra." (Also, Cap. XUI. p. 113.) 

<°< We must renieniber tbat the level of the ''ploia mayor" of Mexico was, toirards 
(he beglonlng of this century, but one "vara" Cof tbiee CHstillaii feet), cue foot uiS 
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&9 otber hand, the fresh water emptying out of Lake Xochimilco 
was thrown to the east side of the dyiie into Lake Tezcuco. By 
this simple contrivance the Mexicans surrounded tlieir pueblo with 
a huge pond on all sides, isolating, ot isthei fortift/ing it beyond all 
conceivable meana of Indian assanlt.'^' The causeways leading to 
Mexico were, therefore, military conntructions.^^^ Subsequently the 
dyke was continued to the north until where Guadalupe Hidalgo 
now stands (anciently Tepeyacac), thus closing up the western ba- 
sin completely, and another causeway, running east and west was 
COnBtructed to Tacuba. From the Bouthern dyke a branch ran to 
Cuyuacao, starting at Xoloc and extending to the southwest. In 
order to insure free circulation of the waters, sluices were cut, 
which interrupted the causeways at several places. Wooden ■ 
bridges, easily removable, were laid acrass these ditches. Tlius 
Mexico needed no outer fortifications nor walled enclosureB-'^^" 

e Inch higher than the level of Lake Tezcuco. This eleyation was purolj- artifl- 

" ~ " " Bal pqllCiqua anr la Nonvella Eapagne," Pttria, 1317. Vol. II. pp. 

i^S7 uidSS). Atler (he aausBways running north and sonth had been constnicteil, 
'iB waters emptying ln(o the awamp from the west aide conld ool any longer run freely 
into the Ball-water basin of Teicnco. They were actuBlly kept aronnd ths pnehio, nnil 
the awamp thua changed Into a lagnne. That thoie aonrcea were powerful enough Ibr 
mob a purpose la amply shown by the great inundBtian which their oarelesa opening 
opcaaloned under AhuitzoU, In 1498 <--EaeBi poUtlqua." Vol. II, p. 101), of which the old 
authors bear ample testimony. [DurAn, Cap. XLVIIl and XLIX.) (TeKozomoa, Cap. 
LSXX.) (litlUiocbitI, "Hlat. ilea Chlchlmequea," Cap, LXVI.) [Torqnemada, Lib, 
II, cap. LXVn, pp. 182 and li@.J 

'" The leyels of Lakes XocbimUaa and Cbalco are 1 vara 11 inches higher than the 
"plaia mayoi-" of Ueiico. Iheir outlet Is to the northwoat, between Churubnaco 
and latapalnpan. Frerionaly, when Mexico was eiuronnded by water, Uiia outlet was 
between Mexioalzinco and Chumbnaco (then called '' Hnjtzllopochco "). AC Chnm- 
bosoo the great oaueeway began, and the waters emptying out of Lake XocbimUco 
Dowed along Its right hand side into Luke Teiouco. The eaiiHewayi thus Increased 
Die effeeta of natural dj^ainage upon the centra! basin. It waa certainly a very 
primttlTe but very effective work on the part of the Mexicans. We find a parallel to it, 
at a caniparativcly recent date, in liolivia. When Andres Tupac Acnani, the son of 
the unfortunate Jos^ Gabriel Condorconqul, was blockading Sorata, In 1799, he conld 
not, without artillery, hope to ancoced against the well forlifled town. Therefore, by a 
■yatem of circumvatlaCion, he encloHod the tonn with tiie waters of the Sierra, which 
flnaUy destroyed the earthworks, leaving the entrance free to the Inlbrlated Indiana. 
<a,OlXl wbltea perished in the massacre ensnlng. 

>» It is to the Hon. L. U. Morgan that we owe the flrat Intimation In regard to the 
tme character and purpose of these causeways. They were not merely fbr the parposa 
orinSBrlngeommunioation with the mainland, but especially for Uie defence of Mexico. 
Without them the area extending lietweeu the pnetjlo and the western shore wonld, at 
best, have remained a swamp, or wonld have become, as it uow Is, dry land. In boUi 
caaes the delbnslie power of the Mexicans was at oa end, and the course of ereuts 
In Mexico would have turned iiulte differently. 

'"Mention is made of a fortification of some kind at "Xoloc," where tlie branch, 
dyke from Cuynacan joined tbe main causeway. (This most have been In chsnelgh- 
boibood of San Anlooio,) 
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An attack by water could easily be repelled from the housetops, 
and with the aid of the numerous canoes.^^o An Indian host, ad- 
vancing upon the causeways, found serious impediments in the 
cuts converted into trenches by removal of the bridges. Against 
a sudden onslaught, a surprise, Indian fashion, Mexico was there- 
fore amply secure,^^! nothing short of a siege might overcome its 
defenses. But no Indian force alone could attempt and carry out 
such an undertaking ; it required the resources which the Span- 
iards^ as European soldiery^ possessed. 

The effect of the first contact of the whites with the Indians of 
Mexico was to astonish, nay, to stupefy, the latter. They felt, 
rather than realized, that the few people who ventured so uncon- 
cernedly in appearance, among largely superior numbers, should 
possess superior resources to counterbalance their numerical infe- 
riority. But the true nature of these resources was unconceivable 
to them, and they had no time to improve as the emergency would 
have required. Thus their warfare against the Spaniards became 
limited to all they might achieve according to their actual state of 
culture, and if they succumbed in the struggle, we need not be 
surprised. Besides the vast inferiority in armament, there ex- 
isted a proportionate one in military tactics. In the words of 
the most celebrated author on the History of the Conquest : 
" They knew not how to concentrate, numbers on a given point, 
" or even how to sustain an assault, by employing successive 
" detachments to support and relieve each other. A very small 
"portion only of their array could be brought into contact with 
" an enemy inferior to them in amount of forces." 202 ^^ m^y 
add that their tactical conceptions did not go beyond the rude 
snares invented by savage cunning, and in their first encounters 
with the Spaniards (when they yet relied upon numerical supe- 
riority) beyond a fierce and disorderly onslaught. 

It may not be misplaced here to review some of the principal 
engagements fought between the Mexican Indians and their Span- 
ish conquerors. For this purpose we select the campaign of Cor- 

200 These canoes, " acalli," were constantly in motion within and around the pueblo. 
They kept up communication with the shores, and also served to carry the warriors, 
if necessary. We refrain from repeating here the many exaggerating reports about 
their numbers. 

^^^ Besides, constant watch was held by the priests on the summits of the temple 
pyramids. These were the real "guards" of the pueblo, in the daytime as well as at 
every hour of the night. 

aoa Prescott ("History of the Conquest of Mexico," 1869. Vol. I, Book UI, p. 445). 
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tes against Tlaxcallan, and the celebrated fight near Otumpan, 
both of which have been so beautifully described by Mr. Prescott. 
Although in the engagements against the Tlaxcallans the Mexi- 
cans proper were not concerned, we know that both tribes were so 
nearly alike in military resources and faculties, that we can easily 
substitute the one for the other, taking the action of the one as 
illustrative of the action of the other in a similar emergency. At 
Otumpan Mexicans and allied tribes opposed the Spaniards. Both 
examples will more particularly relate to offensive warfare, being 
combats in the open field. 

Purposely we have used the term of " campaign " as connected 
with Tlaxcallan, avoiding the conception of " battles," or " great 
" battles " even, so liberally employed by the majority of authors. 
It is erroneous to admit that regular battles were ever fought dur- 
ing the time Cortes advanced against the pueblo of Tlaxcallan. 
As far as we can rely upon the testimony of eye-witnesses, they 
merely prove that the Tlaxcallans allured, so to say, by the numer- 
ical inferiority of the Spanish invaders, pounced upon them with 
all the fury of a wild horde and, being saluted by a well nourished 
fire of murderous efiect, they returned to their primitive w^arfare of 
decoys, ambushes, and surprises, hoping to tire out the Spaniards 
through this constant and desultory skirmishing. The tactics of 
Cortes, on this occasion, were simply to hold out in defensible po- 
sitions ; a task of no small difficulty if we consider that his men 
during many days could obtain no rest, and scarcely any food. 
But by persevering in this attitude he " turned the tables " upon 
the Indians of Tlaxcallan by finally tiring out, and wearing out, 
their power of aggression. Then he took the offensive^ and by suc- 
cessful dashes, both revictualled his people and brought the enemy 
to favorable terms.^o^ 

so«The descriptions furnislied by various authors of the ICth century, of this cam- 
paign against Tlaxcallan are most contradictory. Ixtlilxochitl says in his 13th Rela- 
tion (•' Do la venida de los Espanoles ") that from Cempoalan to Tlaxcallan •' the natives 
" received them with tlie greatest joy, feasted tliem, and there were neither fights nor 
"quarrels, beyond those whicli the Spaniards themselves provoked; if there were any 
at all.'* In the " Histoire des Chichim^ques," however, the same author speaks of an 
action of two days, in which he estimates the numbers of the Tlaxcallans at 150,000 
men (Cap. LXXXVIII, p. 189).— Tezozomoc (Cap. CX, p. 196) relates that the Otomies of 
Tecoac met together and spoke : " are we perhaps the vassals of those that have come ? 
" did they overcome us in just war ? come on, Chichimecas, to arms against them !— and 
" so, as like mountaineers, they forthwith armed themselves, and as they came shouting 
** and hurling darts, the camp armed also, and gave them a discharge of small arms 
" and fleldpieces, so that after an hour nothing more was left to do, the entire field 
** being covered with dead bodies." This agrees almost verbaUy with Sahagun (Lib. 
XII, Cap. X, p. 422). 
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Of all the actions fought during the conquest none has taken » 
much the character of a regular battle as that of the 8th of July, 
1520, and commonly named the battle of Otunipan, It waa, how- 
ever, but a " running flght," lasting a whole day or nearly. The 
Spaniards, without Sre-arms, almost famished, reduced in uumbers, 
and mostly all wounded, were pursued as soon as they left the pue- 

CorWa ('■Carta Segnnda" Vedia I, p. 18 and 1"| glvea a dearar dBBcriiitian ftom. 
nhlcb we Klean the following (bets : On entering the Tlaxcallangronads, the Tiui-giiard 
or the Spaniards fell Into an ambneh, whloh they soon roroed. "E dssqne slntiirnn qne 
"lOB nueatroa se aeuroaban «e retiraron, porqiie eran pocoe, y noa dejaron el oampo." 
He then maied nn to a amnil etreain, one teagnefDrther. where he e?tabliahedbJaoamp. 
The Dext day the Spanlnrda proceeded f^rtlier, and were aoon aasuullcc) b; a nniDlier 
or Indiana. "Muy armadoaycon muy gran grlta. y comeniaron a peleorcon noaotros, 
"tiiiudonoamucbasTBraay fleoha^." Tills altaok was a feint, and drew the whiMa Into 
an ambneoade (" haata noa meter entrematdeolen mil hombreadepelea.qnepartodaa 
" parlea noa tentan ceruiiiloe, y peleamoa cun elloa, y elloa can noaoCroa, toda el din, 
"haatn una bora antes de pneato el sol, qne ae retrajsron.") ; thft) conUnuid aiivajieing 
houerer all dan, and at night occDpied the ciefBDBlie pDAltiou which Cortes tberealter 
held UQtll the Tlaxcuilana eubtnltted. "Aquelia nonlie me Qce l^erte en una torriceiia 
" de idoloa qne eataba en un cerito." On the foHowing day Cortf a made a eacoeeanil 
razxiu npen Htc or eii amaii aettlementa, and on tbe next morning the TlaxcaUaua 
in tnm attempted to attaolt the Spnuisb camp. Thie attack was Bpeodlly repnlied. Iha 
epaBiarda n>rtll^<ng their posllian en, " que en obra de cuatro boraa babiamoa Ibcbo 
" ingar para qne en nnestro real do noa ofeDdieaea, pneato qne todavia baclau algunoa 
"arremetidaa,*^ In other woidfl, the Tiaioailana mabed np against the encampment 
were beaten back, and then hovered aronnd during the remainder of the day, aklr- 
lulslilng, and attempting to draw their foea Into ambuahea whicb they held prepared. 

fbraya. reTlctuailing hia men, and hnminglhebaueoa and cropaof Ibenatlvea, nntU tba 
tribe made propoaaia of peace. 

Andr*B de Tlipia, aaothor eye wltneaa, nn offlcer of liigh ranlt. ("Relacion, Col: 
"daDoc, n, pp. iS67and 968") f^iliy conflrma the statement of Corbia. The Brat day'l 
engagement he deacrlliea na tbliovs; "And about olgbt in the morning tharo sallied 
" forth Bgalnat oa so many men of war, that It strlkoa me oa If there tiad been one ban- 
'* dred thonannd, while some are of opinion that there were many more- Some of theoi 
" expected us in uertnin deep ravinee of atreama iiroaBing out path, and, traveratng 

"them with much difficulty, we went in against tbem Tiie Uarqnia altraya went ia 

" the lend with tbe boraomen, fighting, and retnrning trom time to time to concert Ills 
" men, keeping them close together — Some Indians nontd close up with tbehoreemeil 
" BO aa to sdie their lances, and Ihua while Jlghtiig Uwy procctdtd lluii dny to a bonaa 
" of Idols near which ware two or three huts. There the Biianiarrta establlahed tbem- 
" selyea during eighteen daya, and Wont ont fighting as the Marquis commanded. . ." 



According to the above two aye-wltneaaea, the " great battle " i 
(Freacott Vol. I. p. 127) appears on the part of the Indiana, to hare 
neb or dnali (perhapea feint) epecdily repulHod. an ambush, aoon 
remainder of tbe day conetant aklrmieblng and harassing of th 
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ched a atrong position. The " decisive victory " of tbe Btb Sept ; 1816 (Prea- 
Vol. I, pp,437-U7) was a nerCB cuBlanght npoo tbe Bpnniab camp at day break ("Otro 
en amauecleatto dan sobre nueetro real maa de dento y cuarouta y tineve mH 
^brea," Cortia. p. IB) which met with a prompt repulse, and the remahider of the 
vae also filled with more or ieaa heavy skirmishing on both aides. Theae are the 
iromlnent days of fighting during the entire two weeks of boitiiltles agninat Tiax- 
a, and they certainly were cot pitched battles, aa commonly admitted. An atteu- 
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bio of Zacamulco in the morning. HarrasBed in flank and rear by 
the Mexieiina who, not any longer checked by the volleys of mus- 
ketry, dashed iip to closer quarters, the Spaniards toiled ou, fight- 
ing and Boarching, until, in the plains of Apan, they were com- 
pletely surrounded on all sides. This waa the final ambtisli pre- 
pared for them by the Mexicans. The engagement there must 
have been of the most desperate character, but it waa of short dura- 
tion, the Spaniards, with the courage of despair, cutting their way 
out. The Indians had so firmly relied upon annihilating their foes 
on that day that they desisted from future pursuit.^"* 

The engagements near Otumpan were the last conflicts occur- 
ring after the terrible night of the Ist of July, 1520, and previous 
to the resumption of the campaign by Cortes, IVom his headquar- 
ters at Tlaxcallan. The numerous actions which took place after- 

Mtb and critical reodiDg even of tbe third eye-nitoeiis. the loo oinch ealeemecl Cernil- 
Dlez del Castillo ("HUrtoriu Tenlarlern" tDYecUii n, Caps. LXIII, LXIV. LXT, p.SS 
to 08) DODDrroa tbese TlewB to tbe (nllesC poselble extent, sithnagh the Inller. Iient Upon 
iBcoUectlng peraonal incidents, and, from hiB inbBiterti poaltioo, lass accinttlnlBd wlUi 
geueral operatiung, eabances the Importance ol* the action beyond the limitB of ti^lb. 

It must not be iniferred from tbe aliove thnt the achleiements o{ Die Spftnlardi ara t 
therefore leea memorable. It the flghtlne \rai an a sciile dllTsreut rruni that of Enco- 
peaa waca, it wna nono the lesa eihauating. Any oharge of n few liorBBmen Muld 
■caller the enemf , but the next moment a ceir attack, from eome uaeipecled quarter 
mlKht be looked far. The danger cansiated leee In Injury on the balllefleld, than In Uie 
gradual irearing oql of ihe men by the never ceaeing wstahfulneM required. The suo- 
eeMful reanlt refiecls the highest criHiit npon Uie mUltar; capacity of Ihe Spaniards, 
M well ae upon thcfr great commander. 

wCorUe (" Carta Segunda") pp. 4S,tiS. "AniliC appanred aa If the Holy Glioat had 
"enlightened me bf this adtlee, alter what occurroil the next day. For, liiiviog moved 
" on in the momlag, at the dlstanac of one and a b.ilf leagues large numters of ladlans 
"came to meet us, so that in Ihe van, rear and flanks the Held seemed coiered with 
" Ibem, and they aseailed us with Huch violcnae, that we linrdly knew each otticr, It'om 
•'belngmixednp with them. . , . Id thia condUion iro remnfriul muaA a/tki icAoIe 
" don, naCil it pleased God that one of their numbor wiis killed, who sppenred to be of 
" aucb quality, Uiat with his death the figlit ceased. Tlieu wo proceeded, BOmewhat 
"Mlleied, but nevertheleBS exhuneted, until to a small honae In Ihe plain, whcra we 
"Maid for the night." 

Tbe ambnsh bad been prepared for Beveral days (Tternal-Dlez, Cap. CXXTIU, p. 138), 
On dnring their incessant pursuit oil the preceding days the Mexicans bad abonled to 
them: "Thitlier you ahaU go where none of you will eBcapaalive" (p. 138). Sabagun 
(Lib. XU, Cap. XXVll, p. 134) saya the Spaniards halted : " Los Eapafioles como las 
"TleronlrtnuslcongTanprisaentendleronquoquerhinpelaarypanu-onaoypnel^ranse 
" en (Srden de gnerra ; y los meiicanoi oomo emn mnchoi tomaron en media it los Espa- 
" Bales y commenzaroo kcombatlrloa de lodaa partes." See also lililUoohltl (" Blal : 
"d«BChkblme^nes"Cap. LXXXIX). It waa certainly a hand to band conflict, the In- 
diana. fMing Bore to overpower tbelr foes, atrirlng to eaplure as many of Uiem aa paa- 
•Ibla olive. Ihia, and the few horsea remaining, aavert the Spanlab troop. 

It Is upon the BIS tement of Bcmal-Diei, thai when tlie emblem or token rarrled by or 
near one of the pi'lni:tpal chiefs fell, tho flght ceased, that the concepllun has arisen, 
aa If tbe fkll of Ihe ohlef banner denliled the fkte of an cngBgemont. But there Is do 
" vaTldenoe of (he eiislence of a central banner or emblem. 
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wards are of minor interest to us up to the time when the siege of 
Mexico began. A rapid sketch of the events of this siege, how- 
ever, should illustrate the defensive warfare of the Mexicans. 

It is well known how, by a shrewd policy, as well as by able 
strategy, Cortes succeeded in dismembering, rather than overpow- 
ering, the Nahuatl confederacy of the valley of Mexico. He thus 
isolated the Mexican tribe proper, cut off its sources of reinforce- 
ment, and, above all, cut off its subsistence, by depriving it of trib- 
ute and barter. The time came at last when even those pueblos 
on the lake shores nearest to Mexico could not, or would not, any 
longer recognize friendly connections with their former military 
head. The surface of the water-sheet and the causeways were 
alone left to the tribe and to such additional warriors as had joined 
them in their abode, from the outside, to share their fate. As long 
as the lake could be freely navigated by Mexican canoes, any point 
of the mainland was exposed to attack by their warriors. There- 
fore Cortes launched his boats or "brigantines," which soon cleared 
Lake Tezcuco proper, driving the canoes to shelter in the narrow 
canals which ran all through the pueblo. His land forces occupied 
three out of the four issues of the causeways on the mainland. 
Then the Mexicans were effectually hemmed in, without any out- 
let beyond the limited circulation on the ponds lying west of the 
chief causeways. Cortes' first step was to seize Chapultepec, and 
to cut off the supply of fresh water running thence along the 
causeway to Mexico.^^^ Thus deprived of drinking water, almost, 
since that of the lagune was not wholesome, with limited supplies 
of food only, the Mexican tribe was surrounded by human enemies 
witlioxit, whilst two of the greatest plagues of mankind, thirst and 
famine, were sure to threaten them, ultimately, within. 

^^^ Mexico was provided with a constant supply of fiesh water from Chapultepec. 
(Clavigero, Lib. VII, Cap. LIV.) The channels were constructed of stone, five feet high, 
and two feet broad (Cortes, " Carta Segunda *'). It was one of the first moves of Cortes 
to seize the spring supplying these channels. The Mexicans, feeling ttie importance of 
the action, defended tlie position desperately. (Bernal-Diez. Cap. CL, p. 176.) " Acer- 
"damos que entrarabas capitanias juntas fudsemos k quebrarel agua de chapultepeque 
" de que se proveia la ciudad, que estaba desde alii de Tacuba aun no media legua. 
" E yendo k los quebrar los canos, toparonnos muchos guerreros, que nos esperaban en 
*'el camino; porque bien entendido tenian que aquello habia de ser el primero en que 
" los podiamos dafiar; y asi como nos oncontraron cerca de unos pasos malos, comen- 
**zaron k nos flechar y tirar vara y piedra con bondas, d nos hirieron k tres soldados; 
" mas de presto les hicimos volver las espaldas, y nuestros amigos los de Tlascala les 
**8iguieron de manera, que mataron veinte y prendieron siete 6 ocho dellos; y como 
" aquellos grandes escuadrones estuvieron puestos en huida, les quebramos los caiios 
"por doude iba el agua k su ciudad, y desde entonces nunca sefu^ k Mejico entre tauto 
" que durd la guerra." (Also Cortds. 1 Carta III, p. 71.) 
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Cortes might have quietly mjited for these two terrible aUies to 
[ido tbeir work almost alone, bad it not been for two reasons : 

The principal reason was, that his position was not secure among 
the fickle Indian tribes, wliich the thirst for revenge, the lust of 
spoil, and dazzling success on his part had temporarily attached 
to his fate. A protracted siege lay heyond the military concep- 
tions, nay, beyond the military abilily of the Indians. Tliey could 
not remain outside of tbeir homes for such a length of time/^"'' 

On the other hand, tlie Mexicans, equally unprepared for a 
lengthy defence, compelled him to aggi-essive action. 

Resorting to their only mode of warfare where a sudden dash 
['With overwhelming numbers was not any longer possible,^"^ they 
made u number of feints, with the intention of drawing their ene- 
mies into an ambush. Moving against the Spaniards and their 
allies upon the causeways, they precipitately fled towards the first 
cut as soon as that onslaught was repulsed. When the pursuers 
arrived tbere, they would bo charged in flank by heavy bodies of 
waiTiors, while in front it rained missiles of every kind upon them 
from behind the embankments erected on the inner side of the 
ditcbes.^"^ The Spaniards, however, knew too well how disastrona 

■"Bernul'DIez (Cnp. CLIII, p. ISS, Vetllu □) "D^emoB lie liabUr de Ids grandee 
"combaleeque hob ilalian. ydig»inos oomo nueatros Bmigoa loa da Tlaaeala y de cholu- 
" Ja y Gu:nioolngo. j niin Joe do Teioiico, nuordarOQ do sB ir i sua liorraB." They woce 
ai»>be)«t«iied, aays theuJd cjiphiin (p. IBti), bnUhere ts no wonder, EinCD the place bad 
not been carried, Iadiaii-fa>'lii»n, nt a ru9b. and Ihue they grev llrcd of valtlng. 

Hie the moat decljlve lettinionyin ftrocof oucviowe, herotoforBslraailyexpreMed, 

Alege or an; duration. 

""Daring the slese, there Ib hardly any doubt bnt that the Indian allicB of CorU» 
tuintinberti the jVarieatu. It monld be, of courae, nnaaft lo rely upon the numariGal 
■tnlenientB of llie old authorities. They all vary. Bnt if we only recollect that TIai- 
callaii, Huexotiinvo, Cholula, Cbsluo, Tezcnco, and somo of tbeoUier main tribcejobied 
the Spunlurdi, it Qecessarily convinces ub thattheaunieiicalBupei'lorily waaon the side 
of the be«1egei-B. The great art of Cortea lay In consolidating the foreea of these dlf- 
ftrenl trlTjes, which otherwise, in many Eaaea. were eneralaB of long standing. With 
the Spuninrda oa their leaders, the fate of Mexico was Benled, proTided the; held Out 
1. In all the eagngementa, the European soldiers formed hut the nai^leus 
around whloh their allies aggloueirate^l. If Ihei/ advanced, the others fuUowed, occu- 
pying always so many of the Mexicans, and diverting them from fiilKug too heayily 
biles. In proportion, however, as the power of tlie Mexicans gave oul, the 
deeds Of the allies of Cortes grew more prominent, since there were more nuD-combaC- 

slaugliler. 

he hrldgai bad all been remored, and entrenchments eauetmcted Aeftjnd them. 

<i pita hud bean dug, with earthwork! on hotti sides, for the exprESS parpase 

Btlng the uavalry. Long lauoea, aruied with eword blades captured fVom the 
Spaniards during the " Noche trlste," were used by the Meiicans to attack the horsemen. 
Agalsit tbe brigaatlues, rows of pohi ted piles bad boea rammed hi below the surnwe of 
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a retreat Tronld prove imder such circn instances, so, followed by 
their native allies, they persisted aud overcame the obstacles by 
Storm. The very Indian tactics intended for the destruction of 
the whites enabled the latter to gain a foothold on the causeways 
with leas loss than a directly planned assault would have entailed.^™ 
Until then, the Mexicans could make use of canoes, harnasiug 
both flank and rear of their enemies. But Cortes speedily widened 
the first cnt in the causeway, and sent his scows with artillery to 
tbe west aide.*"' Thence on, while the brigantinea could not ef- 
fect anything against the pueblo itself, they still kept at bay the 
canoes of the Mexicans, and moving up along the causeways with 
the land force, they successfully sustaiued, by a lively caunonade, 
tbe efforts of the latter against the defences at the outs and 
ditches.*"^ 

the Wftlor. Bernal-DieB (Cap, CL, pp. ITS. 177) rBlatai that, iHer the oorpB otAlnnM 
bod occupied Taonbft, the Uexlcans begaa to ahoat to them TocIftiroHSly from tbe Oiatv 
wsy» ani Ihe water (than yet tree to them). " T nqueU» pHlKbms que nos decUn eran 
"conpenBBmlfintsdanoBiiiiJignsrpsraque aalieienioiiiqiiollttnochBiguBiTeiir, y hetlr- 
"□□smaB&aaenlTo," Fnrtber on ho anya : " YcomoaquellDliuliinioa heohcaoordaron 
" nueetroB uapltaaee que luego ru^semoe i dnr una rUta j enCrni por la caliada da Tiwa- 
"ba y bBcerii) que pudidsewoB para leaganaFana puinte; y lloi^doB quofDlmoa Ilk 
" colzada, eran tontaa laa canosB que en la laguna ealaban Lloasa de gnomirDS y enlaa 
"mlsoiaB cuDOnB y calzadaa, qno noa admirbbnmaa dello; y tlraroD tanta de vara j 
" tiecba y pledra can bondaB, qae en la piimera rsFrleKa blrieron trclnla de uueatro* 
" BoLdadoa i nmrleron trta ; y annque noa haelan tanto da Bo, todayla lao fnlnioa eatraado 
" par la caliadn ndolunM huta ana paente, y k lo que jo onleudl, elloe uoa daban Ingar 
"kello, por moternoe de la parte de la puente; y come all! noa tuileron, di){D que oar- 
"garon tanta mnltilud da gueii'eroa gohre noaolroa qae no noa podiamoa valer^ Ths 
Ueilcanii atwaje provoked the Spanish atCook, uutU the brigantbieB were maalera or Iba 
poudB lying le the nest of Meiloo, bIbo. (See alao Cartas, " Carta tercera,'' Tedia I, 
p. 71." 

■°'Tho flret attack of Alynrado wbb repulsed. But subsequently they captured 
" many norks and bridges." The dghting na« very obBtlaate, the Hexlnaas charging 
at every hour of the day and night. See Fteaoott (Vol. Ill, Book VI, Cap, p. ion and 
107). " During the flrat dye or six days aftoi their eacanipinent, the Spaniards expert- 
"enced mnob auaoyauca l^ui the enemy, who too late endeaTored to prevent UiSil 
'■ taking up a position bo near the capital, aad which, had they known oiocU of the ael- 
" ence of war, tliey would have talien better oaro themselvea to seoura. Contrary to 
■■ their usual practioe the Indiana made their attacks by night as well aa by day, The i 
"water awarmed with canoes, which hovered at a distance lu terror of the brlgautiuea, I 
; itlil approacbed near enough, especially under cover of the darknesa, to send \ 
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'a Into the Cbrlatl 



tig The brlgauUnes were Oat-bnttomed soows, mnnned with small guns. Eyea o: 
the water, the Mexioaoe resorted to ambushes. Ihe violntty o( the pnehlo was euT- 
ronnded by rowa of polnt^^ pilea, below the aurfkco of the lake, and aquadrona of 
canoes were sent lo decoy the brigantlnes into such treacheronB places. On oua onov 
Bion thej succeeded In capturing one of the veseels In this manaec. (Prescott, ToL 
III, p.2S, quoting from Bemal-Dlez.) 

"•'The points occupied by the three apaniah dlvlHlona wero ; Topeyacno (Gnniinlupe 
Hidalgo), at tbe north, Tacuba at the weat, and Cuyuaoaa (o the aouihwest. Itwai 
originally intended to oouupy lElapalapan, but the poelUoa could not be cairled, aad 
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In this manner the favorite Mexican tactics of decoy and am- 
bush were gradually overcome step by step, with little loss of life* 
Their treacherous sallies were not only not dreaded, they were 
even desiredj since each of them procured a new basis to the 
assailants, who thus eventually reached, from three sides, the 
entrance to the pueblo. This pueblo lay before them seemingly 
open and unfortified. It was not a connected town, but a group 
of minor clusters, interspersed with gardens, through which water 
courses filtered in all directions. From large squares, massive 
truncated pyramids arose, crowned with houses of worship, A 
few wide thoroughfares led up to the main teo-calli, which the 
Spaniards regarded as the centre of the settlement. The Mexicans 
had again cut these thoroughfares, erecting bulwarks of stone 
and earth behind them. These defences could be carried by storm, 
and the heart of the pueblo reached. But once there, and far 
enough from their basis, the victorious Spaniards saw the flat 
housetops suddenly swarm with Indians, which showered all kinds 
of missiles upon them. Into their rear large bodies of warriors 
poured by alleys and cross-streets, occupying the very trenches 
they had just passed. Nothing remained for the assailants but 
to retreat upon the causeways ; a movement not always easy, and 
certainly attended with loss. In order to avoid such dangerous 
ambushes, in which the temples served as decoys, and each com- 
munal dwelling as a hiding place for the enemy, Cortes was com- 
pelled to advance slowly and cautiously. No trench was left in 
the rear without being properly filled up, and in the end, seeing 
that the entire pueblo was but a complicated trap where every 
house was an eventual stronghold, he resorted much against his 
will, to the desperate expedient of levelling to the ground all 
constructions which might afibrd lurking places to the Mexicans. 

Thus, step by step, the tribe of Mexico was driven into a nar- 
rower space. A constantly widening girdle of smouldering ruins 
closed upon them from all sides, and if, with the energy of de- 
spair, they dashed time and again upon this ghastly belt, they met 
at its inner limits their wary foes, which hurled them back, im- 

tinu Sandoral, who cominaDded, marched his corps to Uie north aide. The dlTUfon 
adrancing from Cayoacan soon seixed Xoloc, where ttie dykes met, and cut off aU 
eommiinication with the sooth. The brigaotines, alter clearing tlie lake, and dieiodging 
the Ifexicane from some eminences arieing above the water, where small " teo^alll " 
bad been erected, kept up communication between the three dirisioas, and aasiatad 
them in their efforts against the trenches of the caoseirayt. 
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proving the opportunity to advance further towards them. 
Meanwhile, hunger was looming up in their midst, engendering 
pestilence. Their bodies were weakening day by day, there were 
no means of subsistence left, the women and children wandered 
about like living corpses, without fear of Cortes' ruthless Indian 
allies. Still the tribe did not submit, and when, twice, the war- 
chiefs represented the futility of future defence, the " chief council," 
as supreme authority, sternly declared : " that it was better to die 
"fighting, than to remain in the power of those who would en- 
" slave and torture them." 212 ^t last, on the 13th of August, 
1521, Cortes, advancing "across the black and blasted environs 
" which lay around the Indian capital," ordered a final onslaught 
upon the miserable remnants of the Mexicans ; " huddled together 
"in the utmost confusion, all ages and sexes, in masses so dense 
"that they nearly forced one another over the brink of the cause- 
" ways into the water below. Some had climbed on the terraces, 
"others feebly supported themselves against the walls of the 
" buildings. Their squalid and tattered garments gave a wildness 
" to their appearance, which still further heightened the ferocity of 
" their expression, as they glared on their foes with eyes in which 
"hate was mingled with despair." ^13 Exposed to a destructive 
fire from all sides, the half famished crowd attempted a feeble re- 
sistance, then scattered, preferring flight to surrender. But they 
were speedily overtaken and the principal chiefs captured, thus 
leaving Mexico definitively in the hands of the Spaniards. 

We have purposely dwelt at some length on the events of the 
siege of the pueblo of Mexico. It is because they illustrate, 
better than any other page of their history, Indian defensive war- 
fare, carried to its highest point of development. The Mexicans, 
during this memorable defence, achieved the most that any Indian 
tribe could achieve, up to the Sixteenth Century. Their resist- 
ance, in that respect, stands unparalleled. Besides, its very 
tenacity, the fortitude with which they_ bore, without yielding, the 
greatest sufferings, are a further evidence that what they did, 
was not out of fear of a crushing despotism ruling them with an 



21a Bernal-Diez (Vedia II, cap. CLIV, p. 191, and CTLV, p. 191). The Council opposed 
the advice of Quauhtemotzin, who was for surrender:— "pouiendole por dclaute el 
fln de su tio el gran montezuma," p. 194. 

ai3 w. H. Prescott (Book VI, cap VIU, p. 200 and 201). 
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iron hand, but by free common consent. It is an additional proof 
of the facts we have advanced : that the Mexicans were not 
subject to a despotical power, but organized after the principles 
of a barbarous, but free military democracy. 



Rkpokt Peabody Museum, II. 11. 
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ox THE DISTRIBUTION AND TENURE OF LANDS, AND THE 
CUSTOMS WITH RESPECT TO INHERITANCE, AMONG 

THE ANCIENT MEXICANS. 



By Ad. F. Baxdelier. 



In a previous paper we have endeavored to describe the warlike 
customs and organization of the Mexican tribe. ^ Our conchisions 
in regard to them are somewhat at variance with those generally 
adopted, since, instead of the military despotism which heretofore 
has been admitted as existing in ancient Mexico, we found but the 
militar}' democracy peculiar to a warlike tribe.^ It is our purpose 
now to investigate how far the Mexicans may have progressed in 
their notions about the tenure and distribution of the soil. 

Tlie picture which nearly all the authors, ancient as well as 
modern, trace of the condition of aboriginal Mexico is that of a 
feudal monarchy .3 This alone should fix permanently the mode of 
landed tenure. It implies also the notion of abstract ownership, 
and thus indicates a high state of culture. But we have already 

1 "On the Art of War and Mode of Warfare of the Ancient Mexicanp," in 10th An- 
nual Ueport of the Poahody Muiseum of American Archiuology and EtluioloiJry. 

" " Art of War, etc., etc., of the Ancient Mexicanf^,'' pp. ll.J, 114, 115, to 127 inclnsive, 
especially the notes. See also ♦'Ancient Society," by Lewis H. Morgan. (N. York, 
1877.) Part 11, chapter VII, "The Aztec Confederacy," pp. 1S8-2U inclusive. 

» Tlje Ihbt information tending to reinesent the condition of Mexico as a feudal 
state was probably fnrnislied by Cortes; or througli his expedition at least. The re- 
ports of tlie i)receding voyage of (irijalva (lolS) contain no positive statements. On 
the other hand the certillcate issued by Cortes (probably about the 20 May, hOll), or 29 
days after his landing at Ulna), to tlie cldefs of Axapusco and Tepeyahualco, already 
speaks of " tiie great Montezuma, whiclj resides in this great city of Tenochtitlan and 
all its province-." We have notCoites' llr.-t letter to tiie emperor, but in his second re- 
port, :J0 Oct , 1.V20, lie mentions "a great Lord called Muteziuna." (Vedia, " Ilistoriadorcs 
primitivos do Indias," Vol. I. Carta Scgunda, pp. 12 and la.) The same dispatch con- 
tains a number of details on Montezuma's power, from which a feudal empire was neces- 
sarily con^trued as lor in>t. (p. :W) : '•There are in tins great city many very large and 
fine hou>es, the cause of it being that all the Lords of the. land, vaaaah of the said Mu- 
ieczunui, have their houses in that city . . . ." "What has been ascertained is: that 
his sovereignty w.is alnio>t as large as Spain . . ." (p. 3t.) Gomara, who pnblisiie«l his 
•• Con(iui>ta de Mejico" in Ijj2, already mentions " thirty lords of one-hundred-thous- 
and vassals eacli, and three-tliou^and lords of places." (Vedia I, p. 345. " Corte y guarda 
de Moteczuma.") Oviedo ("JIia"toria general y natural de ludius," Vol. Ill, Lib. 

llEi'OKT Teabody Museum, II. 25. 
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seen that the institutions of the Mexicans were democratic and 
not monarchical, that their chiefs and leaders filled elective, and 
in no case hereditary positions.'* This latter fact whose final dis- 
cussion we reserve for another occasion, speaks strongly against 
the existence of privileged classes, based upon territory and 
landed property ; therefore it also militates against feudality 
itself. 

Still we cann'ot permit ourselves to become prejudiced by such 
indications, against the views generally accepted. They merely 
warn us of the difficulties of our task. These difficulties are 
greater yet than those against which we contended in our first 
essay. The military life of the Mexicans has furnished the bulk 
of their history, and through it a number of facts, by which the 
former could be almost restored. The question of distribution of 
the soil, however, apparent!}' relates to customs only ; broken up 
and to a great extent obliterated centuries ago. Nevertheless, 
accessory facts, and especially a merely cursor}' review of the 
history of the Mexican tribe, may enable us yat to form an idea of 
these customs. The Mexican rules of inheritance are in direct 
connection with them also, and lastly, the acts of the Spaniards 
during the first times after the conquest, when they more or less 
suddenly overturned the ancient order of things, should bring to 
light many forgotten features of aboriginal tenure and distribution 
of the soil. 

Having thus sketched the programme — so to say — of our 
work, we have yet to offer two explanations ere we proceed to 
enter upon the discussion proper, itself. 

In the first place : by '' accessory facts," we refer to the social 
organization of the Mexicans in particuhir. It is inseparable from 

XXXIII, cap. XLVI, 1). 503) aarain 8])('aks of ••more than Uiree-Uiousand lords his sub- 
jects, each one of many vassalH, and each held his ]>rincii)al dwelling in Temiistitan, 
residinjif there certain months eacth year." The anthor, a friend of Columbus, and 
personally acquainted with all tlie eminent men of llie conquet;t, retsided at the West 
Indies and Nicaragua until I55(; (his stay thougli interrupted l)y at leaut six voyages to 
Spain and back), was one of the most cautious and 1)est situated of the old clironiclers. 
But the cliief originator of tlie feudal view is Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxochitl, a half 
breed of Tezcuco, and belonging to the kin of tluit tribe's cliieftains. He wrote about 
the year l(HK), and both of his works, tlie '•Kela<Mone8 hiBtoricas," and tlie •' Historia 
de lo8 Chichimecos 6 reyes antiguos de Tezcuco," present, it should not be <leniod, u 
picture of logical development of feudal in^'^titutions on Mexican soil. Torquemadaof 
course concurs. We hoi)e to be able to investigate, elsewhere, the claims of Ixtlil- 
xocliitl to the rank of a reliable source. Fairness, however, compels us here to men- 
tion the above authors, as the mainstays of current opinion. 
* '• Art of War," etc., pp. IKJ, 128 and 101. 
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landed tenure, and we therefore must recur to it frequently in the 
course of our alhisions to the history of the tribe. 

Secondly : we do not pretend to review the history of ancient 
Mexico as fully as it should be done, but only as far as it touches 
the subject of this paper. Many points therefore, which ought to 
be closel}' scrutinized, will be passed over lightly, or without anj^" 
discussion. 

One of the most learned authors of the 16th century, on Amer- 
ican topics, — the Jesuit father Joseph de Acosta, saj^s : "Learned 
men affirm and write that the relations and the memories of these 
Indians do not go further back than four-hundred years '*^ 

Indeed, although much has been written about the aboriginal 
history of Mexico, it appears as if the 12th century was the limit 
of definite tradition S^ What lies beyond it is vague and uncertain, 
remnants of traditions beiug intermingled with legends and myth- 
ological fancies. Nothing positive can be gathered except that, 
even during the earliest times, Mexico was settled or overrun by 
sedentary, as well as by nomadic tribes, — that both acknowledged 

* " Ilistorla natural y moral de las Iiulias," Lib. I, cap. XXV, p. 83. The passage 
relates directly to Peru, but is just as ai>plicable to Mexico. 

« " We venture to as>umu this periorl as the one during which traditional histoiy of 
Mexico really begins. Of course, those writers wlio have made the fabrication of a Mex- 
ican chronology a sjiecial object, go much further back. The late Abbe Krasseur de 
Bourbourg, for instance, quotes the "Codex ChimalpoiM)ca," purported to bear date 22 
May. 15A8, and which begins as follows (History of the three suns). "This is the begin- 
ning of the histories ot all kinds which happened a long time ago, how the earth was 
divided, and di.'>tributed to each one, its origin and foundation, how the sun began to 
give to each one his share, assigning tlie limits; there are now six limes four-hundred 
years, and one-hundred more, and thirteen more . . . ." The distinguished historian 
conclu<ies therefrom, tluit D.W B. C. there occurred already, in Mi<ldle America, a di- 
vision of lands according to a systematic register (** I*opol-Vuh." Introciuction, page 
CXI). Clavigero's Chronology begins 5JK> A. I). (" Storia del Messico," Lib. II, cap. 
I). Don Mariano Veytia (•' Ilistoria Antigua de Mejico," published l)y Sr. Ortega, 1830), 
uAer (ixing the date ol the establishment of " IIuehuetl:ii)allan," to llie year 2237 of the 
earth's creation (Vol. I, cap. II, p. 23), or IT'.KJ B. C. (p. 211)) begins for the settlement of 
the Tollecs at T«»lantzinco in ()l»7 A. I). (Cap. XXII, p. 121, »>l 1st volume). LxUilxochitl 
(•• Iliftoire des Clii<rhimrM]ues ou des anciens rois de Texcuco,'* tran.slaifon by Mr. 
Ternaux Compans) ^i\yA\ (Cap. II \u 13) that the Toltecs founded Tollan 5()3 A. D. No 
reliance can be placed on these statements and dates. They are not any longer tradi- 
tional, but mythical, and although we are far from disregarding the importance of 
legends or myths for hi>tori<'al investigations, we still cannot accept them as chrono- 
logical 1)ase8. The oldest date in the history ot Mexico which appears to l)e approxi- 
mately certain is that of the settlement of the Mexicans in the marsh where they subse- 
quently built the pueblo of Tennchtitlan. It would about agree with A. 1). 132.>. Al- 
lowing two crntuiies more for the peiiod during which the Mexicans and their kindred 
tribes reacheil the valley, we are <*arried to the twelfth century as the time from which 
distinct tradition has yet reached us. What lies beyond can o<!casionally be rendered 
of value for ethnological purposes, but it admits of no delluite historical us«. 
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a common origin, while the sedentary tribes were still further con- 
nected together by the bond of language, — and that the original 
home of these people lay to the north of Mexican territory. We 
further can infer, that even the sedentary tribes, among which the 
ToLTECs are most conspicuous, had nowhere advanced to the con- 
dition of a nation or state; political society^ based upon territory 
and landed property, being unknown to them. Their institutions 
appear to have been democratic^ their manner of living communal^ 
thus excluding the idea of feudality altogether ; even at those re- 
mote periods of Mexican history.^ The usual inter-tribal wars, 

7 Our information in regard to the Toltecs is limited and obscure. The name itself 
appears to be a surname : " Toltecatl"— '' oflScMal, de arte mec.auica, o maestro " (Mo- 
lina, Vocabulurio, Parte II. p. U9). Torquemada (Lib. I, cap. XIV, p. 37) "I merely 
say, that Tulteca signifies a skilled worker ....." Veytia (Vol. I, cap. XXI, pp*. 205 
and 20()). Sahagun ("Historia general de las cosas de Nueva-Espana," edited by Don 
Carlos Maria de Bustamante, Vol. Ill, Lib. X, cap. XXIX, p. IWJ). " First the Tultecas, 
signifying excellent workmen . . . ."(p. 107) "y no tenian otro nombre particular sino 
este que tomaron de la curiosidad, y primor de las obras que hacian, que se llamaron 
obras tultecas, 6 sea como si digesemos, ofllciales pulidos y curiot^os ....'• Their 
proper name, as we shall hereafter see, was " Chichimecas,"— in common with all the 
aborigines of Mexico. Even such tribes as are reported to have preceded them, like the 
Xicalancas and Olmecas, are connected witli reports indicating the same origin. Tliu8 
Motolinia ('♦ Hii-toria de los Indios de Nueva-P^spana" in Sr. Icazbalceta's "Colecciou 
de Documentos," Vol. 1), says: ("Epistola i)roemial," p. 7), that the Xicalancas and 
Mexicans descended from sons of the same father. Gomara ("Conquista de Mejico," 
Vedia 1, p. 432), says the same, and also that *• Ulmecatlh" was one of their brothers, 
and that from him the Olmecas descended. Sahagun, however (Lib. X, p. 147), contra- 
dicts, excluding the '' Olmecas, Vihtoti, and Nonooalca" from the general appellation 
of Chichimecas, but includes nearly all the other tribes of Mexico under a common 
origin. lUit Veytia seems to consider the Ulniecas and Xicalancas as descending from 
the same stock as the Toltecs (Vol. I. cap. XIII, p. 150); though his statements might be 
more positive yet. The Toltec language was the *' Nahuatl," a fact too frequently men- 
tioned to need any further quotations. Through it their connection with tlie tribes of 
the valley of Mexico, with the Tlaxcalians, lluexotzincas, Choluliaus, — and also the 
Niquirans of Nicaragua is established l)eyond a doubt. Their division of time and 
numeral system (as far as the language allows a judgment), was the same as that of the 
natives of Michhuacan, Oajaca, Chiapas, Yucatan, and Guatemala. If we add to these 
indications those derived from local niyths and legends, we become inclined to believe 
the reports, that the aborigines of Yucatan and Guatemala for instance, are direct de- 
scendants of the Toltecs, or at least from their original stock. This fact acquires a 
certain importance, since it enables us, from the condition of these tribes at the time 
of their lirst contact with the Spaniards, and from their local traditions, to judge partly 
of tlie status of the Toltecs, and perhaps to reconstruct their condition and organiza- 
tion of society. 

In order to attempt an investigation of the true condition of Toltcc society, we have 
to consider three dillerent points which are the following: Reports about the Toltecs, 
contained in Mexican sources; since only in Mexico tlicy were called by that name. 
Reports about the condition of the Toltecs in Mexico «//t^r their reported dispersion. 
The condition and organization of such tribes, <)ut>ide of direct Mexican influence, 
whiclj still acknowledged an original connection with what has been called the Toltecs 
in Mexico. 

If we follow the traditions current in the Mexican valley, as reported ^r«< by father 
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as well between sedentar}- Indians and roving tribes, as among tlie 

Sahagtm (hardly any of his predecessors mentioning the Toltecs,~a fact not devoid of 
importance I) it simply appears that the Toltecs were sedentary people, therefore agri- 
cultural and proportionately skilled in the use of metals and stones (Lib. X, cap. XXIX, 
Vol. 8). The same author, in his tale about the fortunes of Quetzalcohuatl, whom he 
acknowledged as distinctly connected with the fate of tlie Toltece, says that (Lib. Ill, 
cap. V, p. 248, of Vol. I) : the pueblo of Tollan had tico chiefs,— tliat it was engaged in 
war with another tribe not far distant (Coatepec, cap. VI, p. 240),— thus showing at the 
same time : that the Toltecs were not subject to a ruler residing in Tula, as is commonly 
reported, but that Tula (or Tollan), was the settlement of a tribe, without authority over 
any otlicrs. There are other indications, in this very legend of Quetzalcohuatl, to show 
that the Toltecs of Tula were very independent from their chiefs (See cap. VI to XI). 
Further on, if we follow the peregrinations of Quetzalcohuatl after the same authority, 
it strikes us timt this mythical personage travels through a singularly disjointed coun- 
try. Everywhere he meets strange places (Cap. XII to XIV), not subject to the tribe 
from which he originally went out. 

Torquemada (*'Monarchia Indiana," Lib. I, cap. XIV, p. 37), is more detailed. lie 
asserts that tlic Toltecs were originally led by seven chiefs, but that after their settle- 
ment at Tulantzinco they elected a '*king," establishing as a rule that no one of these 
BO-called monarchs should '• rule " any longer than fifty-two years, and that if he died 
previously •* the republic governed until the expiration of tlie time." In hit relation of 
the history of Quetzalcohuatl (Lib. Ill, cap. VII, pp. 254, 265, and 25«), whom he dis- 
tinctly connects with Tula, the same fact is mentioned as in Sahagun, namely; that the 
inhabitants of the country were divided into independent tribes, such as Tula, Ctiolula, 
Quauhquechollan and others. 

It is, however, Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxochitl, whose writings have furnished the 
chief material for the Toltec history. He gathered his facts from his kinsmen, and, he 
says, from ancient picture-writings which they explained to him ("Hist, dea Chichi- 
mCques*' Dedication to the vice-roy of Mexico p. XIII, and XIV). Also from songs. It 
is a slender basis for his otherwise very positive statements, since it may well be ac- 
cepted that Toltec picture-writings did scarcely exist any more at his time, unless we 
except such as are analogous to the Dresden-Codex (Humboldt •• Vues des Cordilldres 
et monuments des peuples indigenes, etc." Plate XLV of the atlas in folio), regarding, 
them as of Toltec origin. Tliese, however, no Mexican native could have interpreted 
at that time. 

Ixtlilxochitl also speaks of seven chiefs of the Toltecs ("lis avaient sept chefs, et 
choisissaient alternativement un d'entreux pour les gouverner." Hist, des Chichi- 
meques," Cap. II, p. 13; also "Segunda Relacion " in Vol. IX, p. 323, of Lord Kings- 
borough's *• Antiquities of Mexico.") He equally mentions the 52 year i)eriod of tlie 
head-chief (Cap. II, p. 13), and in his " Tercera llelacion " (p. 325), but adds in the " Cu- 
arta Relacion" (p. 32'») : "Er^te Mitl goberno 59 anos y quebrd en la orden antigua de 
los Tultecas de gobernar 52 afios." 

But he also tells us in his Second " Relation " that at Tollantzinco " they constructed 
of planks a house large enougli to accommodate the entire nation," and hmts at a number 
oi scattered settlements springing up. though he insists that these were all dependen- 
cies of a great Toltec ** empire." Nevertheless, his description of the wars among the 
Toltecs (*' quinta Relacion ") is not in favor of the latter assumption. 

It is mostly on such statements that Don Mariano Veytia has based the Toltec history 
whicli forms tlie beginning of tlie "Historia antigua de Mejico." — But the eminent Mex- 
ican scholar (he wrote about the middle of the 18th century) has added some other de 
tails, which we dare not neglect liere. 

In common witli all the others, Veytia places the origin of the Toltecs to the North, 
where he locates the great city of Huchuetlai)allan. Of this great city he says : " The 
houses in which they dwelt, as well in the city as in the otlier settlements were then (and 
for many centuries afterwards, although they had Kings and governments already) but 
natural caverns, whicli tliey also imitated. These were all their dwelhngH, Ihcy sub- 
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village-Indians themselves, were waged during these early periods. 

sisted on finite, herbs and the chaFe, and dressed in the skins of wild beasts " 

(Vol. I, cap. Ill, p. 25.) — From this place there went out bands or families (Cap. II, p. 
24), *^ taking each one a different name, after tltat of the chief or father of the family 
leading them," and one of these bands were tlie Toltecs. 

These were again composed of seven lineiiges (Cap. XXI, p. 207), and the govern- 
ment *' resided in the seven principal chiefs" (Cap. XXII, p. 2U). Describing the per- 
egrinations of this tribe until they reached central Mexico, he again mentions the large 
house made at Tollantzinco '* in wliich when com))leted, all the people found room" 
(Cap. XXII, p. 2-21), and finally (Cap. XXIV, p. 227), the formal change made by free 
common consent of all the Toltecs, of their heretofore democratic government into a 
despotic monarchy, with descent in the male line, but the teim of office of each of these 
despots limited to fifty-two years (Cap. XXV). We also read of a number of i)ueblo8 
co-existing with Tollan, but reputed subject to it, in direct opposition to Sahagun 
and Torquemada, and even sometimes to himself. Of course, there are abundant 
details about the arts and sciences attributed to the Toltecs, the magnificence of their 
buildings, etc., etc. To all tliese we shall refer on another occasion. In regard to 
weapons and military costume Veytia confirms what we have already said (Art of War, 
p. V2Vit and note No. 124), about the great analogy between the Mexicans proper and 
other tribes of older date (See cap. XXXllI, p. 2810. 

Veytia was the precursor and cotemporary of the Abb6 Clavigero, but the latter's 
work, " Storia antica del Messico" was printed filty-six years previous to the writings 
of the former. Clavigero's statements are, in a condensed form, but a repetition of 
those of Veytia, with whom ho conesponded. 

If we now attentively consider the above we shall readily see: 

(1). That the Toltecs were descended from at least scmi-uomndes. 

(2). They were organized in consanguine groups, governmentally sovereign, whose 
chiefs formed the council of the tribe. 

(3). They possessed a head war«chief, elected for life, since the limitation of the office 
for fifty-two years is in itself a concession, that the incumbent held it for life- 
time. 

(4). They practised communism in living. 

(5). Consequently, tlieir organization and institution was democratic, not monarchi- 
cal, and the picture of a feudul empire among them is erroneous. 

It is generally admitted that in the 10th or 11th century of our era, the Toltecs of 
Mexico were dispersed ; only a few settlements remaining. Of tliesc the principal were 
removed to Tezcuco *' where tliey founde«l four quarters, since the Culhuas, as the 
Toltecs were then called, formed four families " (Ixtlilxochitl, "llij^t. des Chichinidques," 
cap. XIII, p. 87. Mr. Ternaux has translated **tril)e8" but the Spanish originnl has 
*' families.") Tliis is a further evidence of what we have advanced, the four quarters 
being consanguine groui>8 localize*!, or "gentes," as Mr. Morgan has estal)lished the 
term in "Ancient Society." Feudalism, however, is inc<mipatible witii gentile society. 

Those of the Toltecs who emigrated are reported to have fied to the South where 
perhaps others of their language had preceded them. Among such as have been re- 
ported of the same origin, the Maya of Yucatan, and the QQuiche of Guatemala are 
most prominent. Sr. Orozco y Berra, in his excellent work *' Geografia de las Lenguas 
y Carta Etnograflca de Mexico," regards the Maya and QQuiche as sister-languages 
(Part I, cap. IV, p. 18). If the assumption is correct that they are of Toltec descent, 
the reports about the condition of these tribes at the time of the conquest, or in their 
undisturbed aboriginal condition, are of weight for this discussion. 

Yucatan, at the time of its first discovery (1517), was inhabited by numerous seden- 
tary tribes, not connected with each other (Bernal Diez del Castillo, "Historia verda- 
dera de la Conquista de Nueva Espaiia," cap. XXIX, p. 24, in Vedia, Vol. II. Villagut- 
ierre y Sotomayor •' Ilistoria de la Conquista y Reduccion de los Itzaex y Lacandones/' 
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Sometimes the latter, then again the savages prevailed, until 

Lib. J, cap. y, p. 38 and 29. Antonia de Henrera " Historia general de los hechos de los 
Castellanos en lae Islas y la Tierra Finne del Mar Oceano," Dec. IV, Lib. X. cap. II, p. 
20S. and cap. Ill, p. 20d), except through their common language. These tribes con- 
sisted of Lineages or consanguine groups. Herrera says (Dec. IV, Lib. X, Cap. IV, 
p. 211) : " They are veiy proud of their ancestry, by which they all regarded themHelves 
as relatives, assisting each other gi-eatiy. Their style of living was communal. Lorenzo 
de Bienvenida, in his letter to rhe Emperor, date<l 10th Fel>ruary, 1548. Yucatan ("Re- 
cueil de pieces relatives ft la ConquOte du Mexiqne") states: "Your highness must 
know that it is very rare to find a house with but one inhabitant, all have two, three, 
four, six, and even more, among which the father of a family is chief (p. 3:)!). When, 
in 16!)8, the last pueblo inhabited by Maya Indians,— Tayasal on Lake Peten, was cap- 
tured by Don Martin Ursua. it was found that the houses '* were dirty within •and un- 
swept. All the inhabitants lived bruUilly together, an entiie relationship together in 
one single house." (Hist, de la Conquif>ta de los Itzaex, Lib. VIII, cap. XII, p. 494). We 
have already alluded to the fact the Itzaex had two chiefs. ('* Art of War," p. 126, note 
No. 121. The information is taken fi-om the work just mentioned. Lib. VIII). See 
flirther, on the Maya, L. H. Morgan's *' Ancient Society" (Part II. chapter VI. p. 181). 
These indications do not, ceitainly, speak in favor of feudality among the natives of 
Yucatan. 

The territory of Guatemala, when first visited by Pedro de Alvarado. in 1524. was 
also divided into a number of sedentiry tril>es, living in bitter enmity together. Of these 
tribes the QQuiche of Utlatlan oi rather Gumurc:iah. near where Santa Cruz del Quich6 
DOW stands, arc best known. Their histoiy has been written by Juarros (** Compendio 
de la Historia de Guatemala," 1808-1818), who especially bases upon the MSS. of the 
Captain Francisco Antonio Fuentes y Guzman, who wrote about 1G90, a " Recordacion 
florida" now acknowledged to be full of exaggerations and misstatements. Juarros 
makes the QQuiche direct descendants of the Tultec.-*, and after their settlement in Guat- 
emala under a certain King named ** Nimaquiche," he gradually builds up there a 
mighty feudal Empire, which was in its splendor when the Spanianis oveithrew it. 
The empire is alreiidy disproved by the first two letters of Alvarado (See Vol. I of 
Vedia's collection), by Ilei-erra (Dec. III. Lib. V, Cap. X, p. 16G), who also states (Dec. 
Ill, Lib. IV, cap. XVIII, p. 141), that the QQuiche had three chiefs "and that the elec- 
tion was made by the principals in the same way, as it has been told of Mexico," Tor- 
quemada (Lib. XII, Cap. VIII, p. 38i>), goes still further by asterting that the heads of 
families ('• los que eran Cal>e9as de Familias 6 Casas Solariegos ") had the riglit to kill 
the •* king" for misdemeanor. He also considers the Toltecs the first settlers. 

But the document which conveys the most detailed information of the QQuich^ is 
the*'Popol-Vuh." This singular production, which we consult in its publication and 
translation by Mr. Brasseur de Bourboui-g, appears to be, for the fir^t chapters, an evi- 
dent fabrication, or at least accommodation of Indian mythology to christian notions; — 
a pious fraud. But the bulk is an equally evident collection of original traditions of 
the Indians of (Guatemala, and as such the most valuable work for the al>original history 
and ethnology of Central America. We cannot here enter into a bibliographical dis- 
cussion. A few quotations from the third part of the Popol-Vuh will, however, be indis- 
]>eusable (Cap. III. p. 207). After having given the names of the four mothers of the 
QQuiche: "Balam Quitze is the grandfather and father of the nine gi'eat houses of 
Cavek; ISalam Agab is the ancestor and father of the nine gn^eat houses of Nimhaib; 
Mahucutah the ancestor and father of the four great houses of Ahau Quiche. They 
existed in three divisions of families without forgetting the name of their grandfather 
and of their father, which extended and grew in the Kasi." This is the beginning of a 
true genealojry, and it is carrie<l through witli great precision. 

Then follows a long description of how each of the>e "families" received an idol 
for itself, whereas •* one was the name of their God. and they were divided alli^rwards •' 
(Cap. 1 V, p. 217). Then they moved to " Tulan-Zuiva, at tlie seven caves, seven ravines." 
At that time they had yet but skins of animals to cover themselves with, but **ut Zuiva 
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finally the Toltecs, who represented the sedentary class, were 
either exterminated or expelled ; only a few scattered settlements 
remaining on Mexican territory.® Their successors on the soil 
were tribes of utter savages hailing from the north also, and to 
whom the vague and indefinite appellation of Chichimecas is given. 
(If the word is Mexican, it might derive from " Chichiltic " red, 

Tulan they forthwith acquired wisdom." This is a'striking analogy indeed with the 
Mexican traditions above reported about the first times of the Toltecs. Settling at 
Izmachi, they occupied four quarters " they alreatiy covcreti four hills who together bore 
the names of their tribe *' (Mr. Brasseur translates *• tinamit" sometimes by tribe and 
again bj'town, I prefer the former). At Izmachi they built houses of lime and stone 
(Cap. VII, p. .301). "But only three palaces were erected at Izmachi, the twenty-four 
palaces were not yet erected, but only three, one of those of Cavek, one single palace 
at the face of tliose of Nihaib, as likewise a single one, possession of those of Ahau 
Quiche." Recapitulating the festivals it is mentioned "For this reason the three 
branches assembled in the palaces named after them. Mhere they drank their lieverages, 
and ate their meals, price of their sisters and daugliters, and with their hearts full of 
joy, they but ate and drank out of their painted cups within their palaces "(p. 305). 
This is a plain indication of communal meals, and of communal living. Finally it is 
related that at these places ♦' they came to i)ut names, there they took their titles, divided 
into families, organized into seven "chinamif'Ckins not tribes), and classed themselves 
by quarters." Moving to Gumarcaah or Utlatlan, tliere they subdivided into twenty- 
four "great houses"— "the title of all their honors being distributed to each of the 
princes, there formed nine families with tlie nine princes of Cavek, nine with the princes 
of Niliai'b, four with the princes of Ahau-Quiche, and two with the Lords of Zakik" 
(p. 309, cap. VIII). 

It is easy to detect the following points : 

(1). The QQuich<S were originally organized in three consanguine groups, to which 
latterly a fourth was added. 

(2). These kinshii)S localized as four quarters, their mode of life was communal. 

(3). They subsequently divided into twenty-four kindred groui)3, constituting so 
many gentes. 

(4). The government of the tribe lay in the hands of the chiefs of these gentes. 

This government, as the last chapter of the Popol-Vuh plainly states, was composed 
of twenty-four chiefs. Of these, three, one from each of three of tlie "quarters," had 
the title " Nim-Chocoh" or "great elected one." " There were consequently three Nim- 
Chocoh (great elected), acting as the fathers of all the chiefs of Quiche, they met to- 
gether, commanded together, as the fathers and mothers of speech, and their condition 
is of the most exalted one." They commanded the forces of the tribe. 

We have here consequently the organization of the QQuich^ as a military democracy, 
based upon consanguine groups, with three elective war-chiefs at its head. The analogy 
of this organization with that of the Iroquois is really striking. It utterly discards all 
notions of feudality. 

If now, as most of the older sources admit, the QQuich6 really belonged to Toltec 
stock, we believe that the foregoing certainly sustains our views of the condition of 
these tribes, and justifies our statement that the Toltecs had " nowhere advanced to the 
condition of a nation or state " and that their institutions were democratic, their manner 
of living communal; monarchy and feudality being unknown to tliem. 

p Compare the legend of Quetzalcohuatl, as related by Sahagun (Lib. Ill, cap. Ill to 
XIV, Vol. 1); by Torquemada (Lib. Ill, cap. VII), and contained also in tlie Popol-Vuh, 
where he is, of course, called Gukumatz (Fart III, cap. VIII). See further Veytia 
(Cap. XXII, to the close of Vol. I). 
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and " mecayotl " — consanguine relatioDsliip, tliiia : "the kin of 
red men.")* Enougli is told lis of the conditiou of these people 
to establish ; tbat they were rovino; nomadcs for whom tlie soil had 
no other importance tlinn for temporai-y occupancy as huntera, — 
that even the maize plant was unknown to them, and that tliey re- 

* Tha etymiilogy of Ihe wonl " Clilohlmeoall " which we hAve ventiireil to propoBO, 
Is Dst BUBWIoeil, tn our knowle'lge. by any author. We give ilBiPwhatUmay beworth. 
Hnch hRB been buEcI about Its probable cleiiTatlon. Uiirin ("HlBtorla do !as TniUns de 
Hnera-Etpniin 6 lalns de Tieirn-flnne." cnp, II, |). 13). hast: "Chichimem, qne qnlera 
dectr CRtiiliires d twnte que viven de aqiieJ odtio agresCe y campeelna . . . . " tbna 
Bhowlng that the word la Nnhiiatl. and IIb explanalJon to be sought Tor In KnhmitTtenaB. 
1xt1UxDclim("KelacioDeBhl»toHcaB,"indpart, "HtBtariHilelDBSenOreBCliiuhlmBaU" 
— "Hclaclon primera,") saya: " Che ToltecB. AatUhuas. Heiic^ans. and all the other na* 
lion« of IhiB Irtnd pretend to be derived from the Chlehtmennn race. Ihua called atlar 
itB king Cbicbim BOB tl who brought It to the New World" (p. BS5 and aSB), Torgnaraads 
(Lib. I. cap. XV, p. 39), affirms: "These people took Ihenams of Ghlchimccas, beean^e 
ChicbimecatlaignlBea one who Bucks; fnr Chichi 11 Etii !a the actof Bncking . . . .; and 
linen these people in Ihe nrieln at« the raw flesb of bensta and drank their blood, auck- 
injT it. they onlled themnelyeB Chiohiinecaa or Bnckera." Acorta (Lib, VII. cap. ir, p. 
ifl3), •' Ihey were » Tery bnrliarooB people, living solely fpom the chase, and therrfbre 
they called them ChlcbimecaK." Bctanconrl even dcrireB the word from ■' chlchiai"— 
baneaof a dog. It ia again Veytia who, with hia clear and positive Jndgnienthaa gone 
further than any of hia predvceseors. He lias been the flrst (ne think) to iliacover the 
term "meoall" whleh algnitlea a cord (Cnji. XII. p. Ill), in the last two ayllablea 
of the word. It iiaturalir led him to Uie allied term "meoayotl" which deBigniiteda 
consanguine relntlonehip. anddnally to the etymnlngynf "kinxhipof Chlchen " asBom- 
Ing Chichen to have been Ihe name of their di'st chieftaio. There la hardly any proof 
of the latter hon-pvcr, and ttiil less that " Chichlmecntl " was his peraonnl name. On 
theolherliand, aU theanthorn iigree in stating, that the locality inhabited origlnnllf by 
the Chlobiniecag waa called '■Huehiietlapallan" — the old red place— thnt one of the 
Htations said to have been occupied by tribes on their rnigratlona towards Mexico beara 
UiB DHDie '■ChichiIlicalU"or red houae. Our suggeetion Is. therelljre. not altogether 
Improbable: that Ciitchlmecall may have derived H-oni "chlchUtlc" a red object, and 
••mecayoir'— kin — lhBrefi)mHigniryint[--thokin of red men." 

BenOr Manuel OrniKo y Beirii. the distinunishod author of the "Geogmfla de laa 
lingua*." makes (i very likely that the (Jlikhlmecas which invaded Mexico after the 
CiBperaion of theTolteca. or Inhiibited it jointly with tham, spoke a dtdbrent langnage 
(Part I. oap. l.p. S). whU-h has since diBHppcnred. Ilia opinion is sustained by that of 
Another emhient Mexican echolar, Don Franolaoo Piment«l ("Cnndro descriptivo y 
eonaparatlvo de la languaa IndlgenKs de Mexico," Vol, J, p. IM). NevertheiosH, the 
linity of nrlglQ of the Chichlmecaf. Tolteca and other tribes of "Nahuall'' stock. Mex- 
Icnna of Bonrae inctnded, ia admitted, not only by IxtlUxoFhltl. bntfllreociy by Sahagan 
Cliib. X. cap. XXIX, p. 14T). who resungas aa follDiri>; "All theH families enli them* 
Kelvea Chiohimecas, and even pHde and glorify themselves of such a name, and It la 
benBDSe like Chiohimccna they went wandering over those lands aforesaid, and thence 
turned towards these parts. Hllhough really such lands were not cnUed lands of Chichl- 
■uecaa, but Tlnotlalpan, Tlacohoalro. MIoUanpan. whlrh means, wide and epacloua 
iJlBlQB, lying towards the noith." Veytia. who almost Incorporates the statomentB of 
a predecessors, con arms it as follows: (Cap. II, p. £4). " Of this empire (of the 
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sorted to caves and thickets for shelter and residence. Landed 
tenure of any kind we cannot expect to find among them, and 
still less the system of feudality. ^^ 

Ethnographically, central Mexico must have presented an ap- 
pearance, at those times, similar to that of the State of New 
Mexico and the territory of Arizona at present, in respect to 
their aboriginal population. Savage tribes swayed and roamed 
over the greater part of the country, while in the valley of Mexico 
proper, and east of it, some few ''pueblos" of village Indians re- 
mained, barely protecting their crops and themselves from the 
inroads of marauding tribes. ^^ 

from these seven families, and, this city of FTiiehnetlapallan has the glory of having been 
the first settlement ma<le in it since the flood, and of being the cradle of all its peoplei 
whose memory thope of New Spain have preserved, calling it their ancient home." 

(Compare, with this view of the peopling of Mexicx), the beautiful expose of Morgan, 
of the peopling of America from centres of subsistence as initial points of migration, 
in "Ancient Society" (Part II, cap. IV, p. 108). Mr. Morgan recognizes three such 
centres in N. America, the most prominent of which is the Valley of the Columbia.) 

The title of "Chichimecatl," often extended to *' Chichimecatl-tecuhtli,'* is found 
very frequently, not only among the Mexicans, but also the Tezcucans and Tlaxcallans. 
It was an a])pelIation given in reward of personal merit in war. 

i^Ixtlilxochitl has depicted to us a feudal Chichimecan Empire, more complete and 
typical than the feudal institutions of Knghmd. But at the same time he describes the 
Chichimecas as more savngea (" Ilistoire <ies Chichini^quos," Cap. I V^, p. 30). ** lie arrived 
in a place called Tenayucan Oztopolco, where there were many grottoes and caves, 
which formed the i)rin(Mpal dwellings of that nation.'* Id. cap. IX, p. 05 and (JO), Tor- 
quemada (Lib. I, cap. XV, p. 38 and 39), describes tliem a •• people naked, without robes 
of cotton, of wool, or any other covering but the skins of beasts. Their appearance 
was wild, they were great warriors, whose weapons are bows and arrows." .... 
"This nation of Chichimecas was governed and ruled by valiant an«l valorous captains 

" Ixtlilxochitl further states (*-IIist. Chichlmeca," cap. IX, p. 0(5): "Every 

family lived together, and such as had no caves which were their chief dwellings, built 
huts of straw. The game was divided among the family of the hunter but the hide be- 
longed exclusively to him who had killed it." The soil, therefore, had no other value 
for them than as "hunting grounds." Nevertheless, both of the authors just quoted 
report a distribution of the land by their chiefs, in tlie shape of individual donations, 
and feodes at an early date. But Ixtlilxochitl (Cap. IX, p. ()3 and 01) asseiiis that the 
culture of the soil, even the maize plant, was unknown to them until the twelfth century 
of our era. Torquemada is f till more explicit (Lib. I, cap. XLII, p. 07) : '• Neither did 
the Chichimecas pay any attention to it (agriculture or horticulture) for the reason that 
the Lords and Kings had parks (" Bosqnes") of rabbits and deer, which supplied them 
with meat, and the common people and Maceuales went after it through the fiel is, thus 
sustaining themselves without any other kind of work, and without the toil of sowing 
or planting, to which they had not been accustomed." More than a century elapsed, 
according to the above sources, ere horticulture, and therefore sedentary living, began 
to appear among them. How could feudal tenure of the ground exist meanwhile ? We 
need not refer here to other authors, neither to the descriptions furnislied of the condi- 
tion of the Chichimecas north of the Mexican valley, at the time of the conquest (Mot- 
olinla, Trat. Ill, cap. VII, p. 185). "Tuvieon Senores en esta tierra, como ahora son y 
estan los Espanoles, porque se enseiiorearon de la tien*a, no de la manera que los 
Espanoles." 

11 See " Zwoelf Sprachen aus dem Siidwesten Nordamerikas," by Albert S. Gatschet 
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While thus the high Mexican tableland especially was in a con- 
dition but little different from that of a fertile waste, migrations 
were in progress from that same undefined " north," which grad- 
ually carried thither tribes, or at least kindred groups detached 
from tribes, of horticultural sedentary Indians.^^ These bodies 
moved slowly, and independently from each other, and they settled 
down at last in the beautiful valley, near the watersheets in its 
centre. There they occupied independent territories which they held 
as their own;^^ and while they, in all probability, did not always 
maintain friendly relations towards each other, it is still not im- 
probable that, owing to the bond of common stock-language, they 

Weimar, 1877 (a vahiable contribution to LingniPtics and Ethnography). Also " Lieut. 
G. M. Wheeler's Zweite Expedition nach Neu Mexiko und Colorado, 1876," by Or<car 
Loew (in Vol. 22 of Dr. I'etermann'a " Goographische Mittheilnngen," p. 209). "The 
Spanish Conquei^t of New Mexico," by W. W. II. Davis, 1809. The sedentary Indians 
occupying the mot-t limited expanse, and being also inferior in numbers to the roving 
bands among and around them. 

" These facts are generally acknowledged, as well as that they migrated from the 
North. In addition to the authors already named in the course of this and of our pre- 
vious iiaper, we shall merely quote: Gregorio Garcia: ** El Origen de los Indios del 
Noevo Mundo ^ Indias Occidentales" Madrid, 1729 (2nd Edition, Original appeared in 
print about KKW). *• New Mexico whence came the seven lineages, which peopled New 
Spain" (Lib. Ill, cap. I, p. 81), (Lib. X, cap. Ill, p. 321). "Ilistoria de la Conquista de 
la Provincia de la Xueva Galicia," written 1^ the Licentiate Dcm Matias de la Mota 
Padilla, in 1742, and published by the Geogr. and Stat. Soo»y of Mexico in 1870 (Cap. 
I, p. 21). They were the seven tribes of " Xahuatl*' stock, the community of language 
alone being sufficient to demoneitrate their common origin. 

u All the ohler authors agree in stating that the different tribes settled independent 
of each other. See Motolinia ('' Hist, de los Indios de Nueva Espafia," in Col : de 
Docum : Vol. I. *' Epistola proemial ") Sahagun (Lib. X, cap. XXIX, p. 145). " Succes- 
iTamente se volviieron los Nahoas, que son los Tepanecas, los Acolhoaques, los Chalcas 
los Vexotzincas, y los TIaxcaltecas, cada familia por si, y viuieron k estae partes de 
Mexico . . . . y asi venidos todos a e^tas partes y tonia<ia la posesion de las tierras, 
J puestas las mohoneras entre cada familia.*' Duran (** Hist : de las Yndias" (Cap. II, 
p. 10). "He of Xuchimilca after having gone around the entire lagune, was pleased 
with the site which they now occupy, settled there and took what he needed, without 
damage to anybody nor any contradiction " (p. 11). The Chalcas settled near the Xu- 
chimilcas " quietly and peaceably." The Tecpauecas did the same, also the Tezcacans 
and the remainder (pp. 12, n. and 14). Acoeta (Lib. Vll, cap. HI. p. iTAJ). '* At the time 
these nations settled, the Chichimecas made no thow of opposition, nor resistance, only 
they became estrangeil ami like unto a^t4)nished retire<l into the rocky fastnesses." (It 
is not devoid of interest to connect hei-ewith tlie ]>rr»])er assertiouK of Cort<i8 about the 
utterances of Montezuma, " Carta Segunda," p. 25, in Vol. I of Vedia.) Gomara ('* Con- 
quista de Mtjico," p. 432, etc., Vedia, Vol. I). Fray (ieronimo Mendieta ("Hit-t. ecde- 
BlaFtica Indiana," Lib. II, cap. XXXIV, etc.) Ixtlilxochitl and Torquemada however, 
have made the opinion current, that all the^e tribes (fettled upon Chichimecau dontain, 
and were astdf/ned to s]»ecial territories by the original holder of the entire country. 
But we have already ebtabiir-hecl the nature uf Chichimecau occu])ation of the land, and 
lyom it we cannot infer that any title teas htld^ neither tliat any could be given to new 
comert. 
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sometimes associated (or even perhaps confederated) against sur- 
rounding tribes. ^^ 

These settlers, who all spoke closely related dialects of the same 
language as their predecessors the Toltecs, namely : the " Nah- 
uatl" or good sound, were: the Aculhuans or Tezcucans, the Tec- 
panecas, the Xochimilcas, and the Chalcas. The first settled on 
the Eastern shore of the central lagune, the second to the west 
of it, while the two last-named tribes clustered around the fresh- 
water basins of the southeast. In this manner the valley was 
eventually mastered again by sedentary Indians, who held at bay 
the surrounding savages; — also defending it from neighbors of 
their own stock who, occupying at the same time contiguous areas 
placed under different geographical conditions, while their organ- 
ization and plan of life were similar, and the language but dialecti- 
cally varied; — still, eventually", became their most inveterate 
enemies. ^^ 

Although quite a respectable literature has arisen on the subject 
of the organization, customs and manners of these '' Nahuatl " tribes 
of the valley of Mexico, this literature is much richer in facts pur- 
porting to be historical than in satisfactory details on that subject 
itself. We can but discern a^pong the confusions and contradic- 
tions (of older aftthors particularly) — that the different tribes were 
democratic societies, based upon consanguine groups as units. 
Chiefs, elected by the people, formed their governments, whose high- 
est authorities were the councils. The Tezcucans and Tecpanecans 
seem to have had each one, the Chalcas two, head war-chiefs, elected 
for life. In regard to their mode of holding and distributing the 
soil the most varied statements are given, most of these, however, 
based upon the assumption of monarchial institutions, and even 
of a great feudal empire with Tezcuco as its capital. Both of 

" The reports about a preponderance of certain tribes, such as tlie Tezcucans or the 
Tecpanecans, resolve themselves into a result of intertribal relations in the valley 
of Mexico. We need ])ut consult the writings of Ixtlilxochitl for that purpose. (See 
"Hist, des Ctiichinidques " cap. XI, XII, XIV, and XVI). Torquemada (Lib. I, cap. 
XXXVII, p. 62). 

>6 For a history of the different tribes composing the ppeciflcally latest immipn*ation 
of " Nahuatl " stock, we refer to all the older authors on Mexican topics. Those of their 
kindred who settled outside of the valley were especially the TIaxcallans. The rela- 
tions of the latter to the valley-tribes were always rather unfriendly. See Torquemada 
(Lib. Ill, cap. IX, p. 258, and 259. Cap. XI, p. 264, and 2(>5). Duran (Cap. II, p. 13). 
But the continuous wars between Tlaxcallan and the tribes of the valley commenced 
when the latter began to extend their sway under the leadership of the Mexicans (Ixt- 
lilxochitl " Hist, des Chichimr'ques *' cap. XLI, p. 292). It is corroborated by the state- 
ments of the Tlaxcaltecas themselves to Cortes c" Carta Segunda," p. 18, Vedia, Vol. I). 
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these assumptions are disproved by the facts, related even by such 
authors as have most contributed towards fixing them upon the 
public mind as recognized truths. ^^ We need hardly say here, 

w In regard to the Tecpanecas, Acosta says (Lib. VII, cap. II, p. 477) : '* From this 
it may be inferred, that among them the King exercised no absolute command and rule, 
and that he was rather *a consul, or Dux, than a king.** He further compares the Tec- 
panecas with the " reges" of ancient Rome (See Morgan's '* Ancient Society," Part II, 
cap. XI, p. 297). The council was supreme among the Tecpanecans. See Tezozomoo 
("Crdnica Mexicana," Lord Kingsborough, Vol. IX, cap. IV, p. 11; also cap. V, p. 12, 
cap. VI, p. 13, ** a esto respondid el rey y senado Tecpaneca : Dig^ronle : mira atempan* 
ecatl (que muy bien le conocian) bien conozco la humillacion y sugecion de los Mexi* 
oanos; ya es por demas, porque estan alborotadoa, y corajudos los Tecpanecas:") 
Duran (Cap. VIII, p. 64, and 65). 

The Xuchimilcas were governed by two chiefs (Tezozomoc, cap. XVI, p. 25. Dur&n, 
cap. XII, p. 104. *' Their chiefs, of which there were two, one of the chief-place ("ca« 
becera" rather lineage) of Xuchimilco called Yacaxapotecutli, and the other from the 
milpa (this is to be interpreted as descendancy), which is called Pauhimalcatltecutli, and 
together with them meeting many principals, naid") : a joint meal alter communal style 
is also attributed to them by Tezozomoc (Cap. XVI, p. 26). 

The Chalcas also had two chiefs: (Duran, cap. XVI, p. 134, Montezuma Ilhuicamina 
said to Tlacaelel: •' I wish, if thou agreest, to send messengers to Clialco to the chief 
of Chalco Qnateotl and to his companion Toteocitecutli . . . ." — Tezozomoo, cap. 
XXII, p. 33. Cap. XXIV, p. 36. Confirmed by the action of Cortes alter the voluntary 
suiTeuder of Chalco, when he installed two chiefs. Bernal Diez : cap. CXXXIX, p. 154 
and 155, Vcdia, II). 

With the Tezcucans or Aculhuas there appears always but one head-chief, but it is 
equally positive that the office, while remaining in a certain kin, was elective still. The 
fact is interesting and requires close proof. We adduce here, in a general way, Saha- 
gun (Lib. VllI, cap. XXX. '• De la Manera que tuvieron en elegir los senores," p. 318, of 
2d Vol.): Duran (Cap. LXIV, p. 496). *• Montezuma sent his messengers to Tezcuco, 
and had all the chiefs of tiiat city and kingdom called to learn from them whom tliey 
were inclined to elect . . . ." (p. 4U7), •' the which came, electing for King to Quetzalac- 
xoyatzin, NeQaualpilli's son ....'' Tezozomoc (Cap. CI and CII). Ixtlilxochitl con- 
curs ("Ilistoire des Chichimeques," cap. LXXXVI). Torquemada (Lib. XI, cap. 
XXVII, pp. 357, 358 and 3.VJ), acknowledges that, while the choice was among the sons 
exclusively, there Ptill was a choice Iclt, but he contradicts the statements of Juan 
Bautista Pomar (who wrote about 1582) who says, that this choice extended to the en- 
tire kin of tiie deceased head chief. Mendieta (Lib. II, cap. XXXVII, p. l.')3). " Although 
the Indians of this New Spain inherited the chieftaincy in direct lines, they took great 
care in ascertaining which one of liis Hons had to succeed to him." lie mentions the 
succession in the cases of Netzahualcoyotl and of Netzahualpilli, each of wliom were 
respectively followed by what lie calls an illegitimate oir>»pring, but whose mother was 
a Afexiain woman. Veytia (Cap. XIV, p. 367). ** Tlie council hardly had been inlormed 
of the King's death, when it thought proper to elect a succesi*or, alter the mannerof the 
Mexicans ....'' Carlos Maria de Buhtamante ("Tezcoco en los Ultimos Tienii)08 de 
BUS antiguos Ueye^s," Mexico, 1826. l*art III, cap. IV, pp. 218, 210 and 220). Alonzo de 
Zurita (** Uapport sur les diflerentes classes de chefs de la Nouvelle-K^pagne " transla- 
tion by Mr. Ternaux-Compans, p. 12% "The order of succession varied according to 
the provinces, tlie same custom, with slight differences, prevailing in Mexico, Tezcuco 
and Tacuba." 

The assumption of a feudal empire at Tezcuco h.is already been discussed. It was 
an invention of chroniclers, who had a dire(;t interest, or -thought to have one, in ail- 
Tancing the claims of tlie Tezcucan tribe to an original supremacy. Tribal jealousy 
and rivalry, such a powerful ally of the Spaniards during the conquest, continued to 
subsist where the Spanish domination was fully esUiblished. 
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that all the tribes of Mexico, issuing from a common stock, 
speaking the ''Nahuatl" tongue, and living under the same geo- 
graphical influences,^^ had reached an almost identical state of 
culture. Therefore the result of our investigations of the landed 
tenure among the Mexican tribe proper, can safel}'^ be assumed 
as applicable to all the other sedentary tribes of (the valley of) 
Mexico. 1^ 

While thus horticultural tribes had secured the fertile portions 
of that valley, dividing its expanse among tliemselves, and sepa- 
rated by unoccupied "neutral" soil,'^ — a small band of their own 
linguistical relationship was moving down from the North, and 
ultimately made its appearance in their midst. Those were the 
3Iexicans proper, also called '''• Aztecas Mexitin" ^^ Aztlantlacas" or 
"3iexica."20 i^ijjg band was composed of Seven Kinships "line- 
ages," whose chiefs jointly composed the government of tiie whole, 
a head war-chief, elected for life, directed their movements, but 



" The difference between the valley tribes and those of the Tlaxcnltecan mountflin 
country, is not even very great. It is in tact but ai>])arent. From the nature of the 
soil, tlie Icinships of Tlaxcallau were more scattered in location, and therefore were 
apparently democratic. Tlie same was the case among the Ni(]uiranB of Nicaragua. 
See Oviedo (Lib. XLII, cap. I, pi . 37 and HH), and E. G. Squier. ('• Nicaragua," Vol. II. 
"Aborigines of Nicaragua," cap. II, p. aUKUS). 

i«* Otherwise the confederacy, on equal terms, existing between the valley-tribes for 
more than a century previous to the conquest, and of which we shall hereafter treat, 
could not have been formed, neither could it have subsisted. The fact, however, that 
all the old chroniclers mention the tribes of Mexico under one common head, and de- 
scribe their cu^toms, as, in tlie main, identical,— proves that we can safely assume the 
Mexicans as tyi)ical in that respect. Some tribes were more advanced in certain me- 
chanical arts than others,— but the difference was merely one of details, and not of or- 
ganic princii)le8. 

"See " Art of War," j). 1.35. The boundary line mentioned by Ixtlilxochitl (Histoire 
des Chichimcques," cap. XXXIII, p. 125), and also by Veytia (Cap. Ill of Book III. p. 107 
of 3rd volume) if, as the latter asserts, it ever really existed, did not divide so much the 
territory of the tribes, but rather the range over which each one might ft'eely extend, 
after the formation of the confederacy. Sr. Veytia contends that the remnants of it were 
still vi>ible .at his time, and carried the name "albarrada de los indios." 

20" Art of War," p. JMJ, note 1. We have alluded to the common appellation of "Chl- 
chimecas." Sahagun (Lib. X, cap. XXIX, p. 147), says : '' properly they call themselves 
Atlacachichimeca, or llshermen that have come from distant lauds." This would bo a 
corroboration, to some extent, of Torquemada's assertion (Lib. II, cap. XI, pp. 5)2 and 
93; that the Mexicans introduced the art of Ashing in the Mexican valley. We cannot 
help being struck by the prefixum, " Atlaca." If it decomposes into '• Atl," water, and 
" tlacatl," man, it assigns to tlie Mexicans an original abode in the neighborhood of the 
sea, or ol very large water-courses. Tezozomoc, in his lirst chapter, speaking of Aztlan, 
whenre the Mexicans are said to have emigrated, and from which word the name of 
"Aztecs" is derived, says: "They had in this land and the Ingunes thereof . . . ." (p. 
5). Aztlan itself means '* place of the heron," which is an aquatic bird. (See also 
Veytia, Lib. II, cap. XII, p. 91). lie places " Aztlan" towards the extreme north. 
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this ofBce may not have, at that time, been permanent!}' estab- 
lished ;2^ — onl}' temporarily, for emergency's sake.^ It is barely 
possible for us to follow the migrations of the Mexicans with any 
degree of certain t}' ; we can but gather from the various and varied 
reports and traditions, tliat being horticultural Indians, fertilo 
lands were sought for by them, and only when they reached the 
lake-basin did they begin to hope for realization of their desires.^ 
— There was 3'et much unoccupied space around the lagunes, still 
the newcomers were hardly welcome to the other occupants, who 
harassed them so long, that at last they fled into the marsh or 
swamp which then covered the area subsequently' converted into 
the western lagune of Mexico.-'* Thus they retired to ground 
which was neither held nor claimed by any of the surrounding tribes^ 
and on the few solid patches protruding above the morass, they 
settled, glad to have escaped pursuit and found a resting place on 

" We have adopted the number seven for these kinships, although the interpreter of 
the Mendoza Codex (Tab. I, of Vol. I, Lord Kingsborough) says there were ten. *E1 
exercito Alexicano tubo por caudillos dlez personas noinbradas . . . ."(Vol. V, p. 40). 
Duran and Tezozomoc both say seven, so does Veytia. Tlie two former authorn even 
give the names of the idols which eacjh of these seven clusters worslnppod, carrying 
it along on their migrations. It is needless here to ])rove in detail the democratic na- 
ture of these .>*even *• lineages." Veytia. for in.^tance( Lib. II, cap. XII and XIII), quotes 
Chimalpain as authority, and although he as.-jjgns to the Mexicans a leader (** caudillo ") 
called Iluitziton, he stdl implies that at Cha]>ultepec only "they, emulating tlie other 
nations there located, resolved upon electing a King to govern them " (p. W.i), Durdn 
(Cap. IIJ, p. 27). Clavigero mentions an '• Arihtocratic" organization of the Mexicans 
imtil the year i:J52. " The entire nation was below a senate or conclave of tlie most 
respected i)eri;on8, distiMgui^^hed through nobility and knowledge. At the foundation 
of Mexico there were 20 of these" (Lib. III. cap. I). This i^ a new version. See also 
Gregorio Garcia ("Origen de los Indios " Lib. V, cap. III). If we eliminate the mythi- 
cal Iluitziton, we find occasional head war-fhlef«. Veytia even assures us that alter 
Mexico was founded, they elected "one to govern them, although not in the capacity 
of a King, but as a leader or captain " ( Lib. il. cap. XVIII, p. I.VJ). 

«Thf regular series of Mexican head war-chiefs (•* tiaca-tecuhtii ") commences about 
the middle of the 14th century. I*reviou.s to it, the oflice appears to have been lllled by 
occasional braves, as emergency re<iuired. Compare Veytia (Lib. II, cai). XII and XIII, 
with cap. XV, p. 1.31, and cap. XVIII, p. I5i), and cap. XXI, p. 18() and lH7j. TonpuMuada 
(Lib. I, cap. Ill, p. W^. Cap. IV, p. 84. Cap. XII, p. ur)). Men(lieta(Lib. II, cap. XXXV, 
p. I4H), and Acosla (Lib. VI I, cap. 8, p. 408 and 4«»i0. etc.. etc. 

" Motolinia (Trat. Ill, cap. VII, p. 18(5). Duran (Cap. III). Tezozomoc (Cap. I, IE 
and III). Acosta(Llb. VII, cap. 4, p. 4')!)). Garcia (*• Origen, etf." Lib. Ill, cap. Ill, 
§ V, p. Irt) and 100. ''que los haria Principes, i Senores de todas los Provincias, quo 
havian poblado las otras f-eis naciones, (pie antes en elloH havian salido.") 

2* " Art of War, etc.," p. 87, note '>. Idem. p. l.'>0, and note 11)1, IK'i, and \^. If)!, not04 
197 and r.;8.— L. II. Morgan ("Ancient Society," Part II, cap. VII, p. I'.K) and IIH). 
Among the older authors, Mendiota is very explicit (Lib. II, cap. XXXV, p. 148). 
** Y e5*o a.-^iento les cuadru mucho por hallarlo abundante de cazas de aven y pesratlos y 
niarlsco con que hn poder susteiit.ir y aprovechar en sus granjerias entre los pneblorf 
comarcauo^, y por el reparode las aguas cuu que no les pudicsen empecer sus ve(*inoB." 
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soil wliicli they might hold as their own,^^ It would appear that, 
through loss of numbers in the course of their migrations, as well 
as through divisions among themselves, the original consanguine 
groups composing the body, had been reduced to^re.^^ Now a 
further and last division took place, one of these kindred clusters 
secediug from the rest, and establishing itself apart on another 
sandy expanse wliere, close to the others however, it grew to be- 
come the tribe of Mexico-Tlatilulco.^^ It remained independent 
until about forty years before the conquest.^s — The other four 
settled each one by itself, but still acknowledging a common gov* 
emment, in token of which the tribal place of worship was erected 
at the spot where these four areas met. Thus the "pueblo" of 
Mexico-Tenuchtitlan was founded ; the seat and home of the Mex- 
icans proper.29 

2^ Ixtlilxochitl (•• Ilistoire des ChichimPques," cnp. X, p. 72), pays that the Mexicans 
*• asked the King of Azcapiitzalco for soil " (to eeule upon). Torqneniada represents 
their settlement as a flight to a safe place (FJb. II, cap. XI, ]). 02). Also MendietaCI^ib. 
II, cap. XXXV, pp. 147 and US). Duran (Cap. V, p. 41), has the remarkable partsage fol- 
lowing : " (pie aim el suelo no era suyo, i)ues era sitio y termino de los de Azcapiitzalco 
y de los de Tezcuco; i)orqiie alii llegal)an.lo8 terminos del uno y del otro pueblo, y por 
la otra i)arte del Mediodia, tdrminos de Cnlhnacan :'* (This shows they were on neutral 
ground, dividing the tribes of tlielr surroundings.) Tezozomoc ronlirms (Cap. Ill, p. 
9), "estando en terminos de los de Atzcapuzalco, Aculhuaques Tezcucanos y los de 
Culhuacan." Duran (2' p. 41) further says tliat they contended to be nul^ter8 of their 
soil, without owing allegiance or oliedience to any one. See also Tezozomoc (Cap. Ill) 
and Motolinia (** Epi»tola proeniial," p. 5). Goniara (" Conquista," p. 431. Vedia, let 
Tolume). 

2" We have already alluded to the number of chiefs leading the Mexicans at the time 
of tlu'ir settlement in the lagune. It varies from Jour to twenty. IJut the fact tliat four 
" quarters " composed it originally, leads me to the l)elief tliat four Mexican kinships 
remained, one sccefUng as the tribe of Tlatilulco. This division into four is the only fact 
reliably ascertained. (See notes 27, 20, ."{O and 31). 

^"Tliis fact is too amply proven to need si)ecial references. How it occurred we 
cannot ascertain, since it is related in the most varied manner by tl>e difl'erent sources 
of authority. W the statement is correct that even during their migrations, the Mex- 
icans projjcr and the Tlatilulcas kept apart, as tribal components, or probably '*phra- 
tries," — then the fact of their localizing as tribes independent from each other is easily 
accounted for. See Veytia (Lib. II, cap. XV, p. l.io). 

'-'''The date of its conque>t by the Mexicans is al)out 1473 (''Art of War, etc." p. 102). 
It can easily be verilied from the date on the so-called ••calendar fctone" at the city of 
Mexico, (^ee '• Caleudario Azleca " by Senor Chavero.) 

2» The (piestion remains yet undecided as to whether these four " quarters" (•* bar- 
rios ") were four original kinships, or whether they were already four ''brotherhoods 
of kinships " (phra tries), analogous to the Uonuin curiic formed by (or rather remain- 
ing as the last vestige of) original kinships disaggregated. The latter might a))pear 
likely from the fact of the greater number of chiefs (than four), mentioned by the old 
authors. The existence of still lesser groups is plainly acknowledged at the same time. 
Duiiui says (Cap. V, p. 42) : " On the night after the Mexicans llnished the place of wor- 
ship ("herinita donde su dios estaba"), a large area of the lagune being Oiled up and 
room made for the houses, Vitzilopochtli spoke to his priest or keeper and said to him : 
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Four "quarters" had been formed by the localizing of four re- 
lationships composing them respective!}', and it is expressly stated 
that each one "might build in its quarter (barrio) as it liked." ^o 
The term for these relationships, in the NaUuatl tongue, and used 
among all the tribes speaking it was : " Calpulli." It is also used 
to designate a great hall or house, and we may therefore infer tliat, 
originally at least, all the members of one kinship dwelt under one 
common roofJ^^ The ground thus occupied by the "Calpulli" was 

" Say to the congregation Mexican that the chiefs, each one with his relatives, friends 
and connections, shall divide themselves into four princiiml quarters, my hou:«e being 
in the centre among them, and that each cluster may build in its quarter as it pleases.*' 
These quarters are those which now remain in Mexico, that is, tlie quarters of San Pa- 
blo, of San Juan, of Santa Maria la Iledonda, and of San Sebastian. After the Mexicans 
had divided into these four places, their God commanded them to distribute among them- 
selves the idols ("los dioses"), and that eacrh quarter should name and designate par- 
ticular quarters where these particular idols should be worshipped. Thus each quarter 
was divided into many small ones, according to the number of the idols called Calpul- 
teona (it should be " Calpulteoltzin " composed of CalpuUi-quarter, and teotl-god), 
which signifies god of the quarter." (See Acosta, Lib. VII, cap. VII, p. 4!)7.) Tezozo- 
moc, caj). Ill, p. 9, *' y siendo de noche hicieron junta y les dijo td sacerdotc Quauhtlo- 
quetzfiui: hermanos, ya es tiempo que os divi«lais un trecho unos de otros en cuatro 
partes cercando en medio el templo de Iluitzilopochtl', y nombrad los barrios cada una 
parte, y asi concertados para dividirse . . . ." Torquemada conllrms these stsitements 
(Lib, III, cap. XXIV, p. 2!*,')), although he protests ag.unst the origin of this division. 
lie says: ''I confess it to be truth tliat this city of Mexico is divided into four principal 
quarters, each (me of which contains other smaller ones included, and all, in common 
as well as in particular, have their commanders and leaders . . . ." He further says 
(Lib. XIV, cap. VII, p. r>45). " These clusters (•' parcialidades" kinshipsj were dih-tnb- 
uted by calpules, which are quartcr> (-'barrios''), and it happened that one of these 
clusters held three, four, or more calpules, according to the number of its people . . . ." 
(We >hall investigate herealter tlie objectioi* of Toniuemada). The same autlior, how- 
ever, acknowledges (Lib. Ill, cap. XXII. p. -ibS), that the foundersof Mexico were "nine 
families . . . These families commenco<i the foundation of this illu.strious and magnifi- 
cent city . . . ." One fjK^t result> l)eyond all doubt, that the flr^t settlement »)f Mexico 
was made upon the ba.^is of a divii^ion into kin>hips or consanguine groups, localizing 
on (rertain areas, which jointly composed the trilje. That the government was demo- 
cratic has already been e^tablislied i)revi()n>ly. 

a»l)uran (Cap. V, p. 42). Acosta (Lib. VII, cap. VII, p. 4C7). Ilerrera (Dec. HI, Lib. 
II. cap. XI, i». •51). 

31 Toriiuemada (Lib. II, cap. LXVIII, p. I9t, •' E^taba de ordinario, recogido en 
una gratnle Sala (6 cali>ul)." (Lib. Ill, cap. XXVII. p. ."JO.'). Lil). IV. cap. .\IX, p..'iU6, 
((]ue a.->i Hainan las Salas grandes de Comunida<l. u de Cabildo). We find, under the 
corrui)led name of •' (ialpt»n," the •* calpulli " in Nicaragua among the Mcjuirans, which 
speak a dialect of the Mexican (N'ahuatI) language. See E. (i. S(|uier (" Nicaragua," 
Vol. II, p. o^i. '* The <'ouncil houses were <'alled grepons, surroumled by broad corri- 
dors called galpons, beneath which the arms were k«'pt, protected by a guanl of young 
nien"). Mr. .Sqiiier evidently ba>es upim Oviedo (" Hist, general," Lib. XLII, cap. Ill, 
p. .")2. " E>la casa <le cabihlo Ilaman ;falpon . . . ." It is another evidence inlavcu'of 
our ^tateln(>nts, that the kin>liip formed the original unit of the tribe, and at the same 
tiinc> a hint. that. a-< in New Mexico, originally an entire kin inhabited a single large 
hou.->e. See Molina's Vo<'ab. (p. 11). 

Kkpokt rK.\iJ0DY Museum, II. 2G. 
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NOT, as Torquemada admits, assigned to it by a higher power^'^ the 
tribal government itself held no domain which it might apportion 
among subdivisions or to individuals, either gratuitously or on 
condition of certain prestations ; or barter against a consideration.^^ 
The tribal territory was distributed, at the time of its occupancy, 
into possessory rights held by the kindred groups as such, by 
common and tacit consent, as resulting naturally from their orga- 
nization and state of culture,^* 

The patches of solid ground, on which these "quarters'* settled, 
were gradually built over with dwellings, first made out of canes 
and reeds, and latterl}', as their means increased, of turf, "adobe" 
and light stone. These houses were of large size, since it is stated 
that even at the time of the conquest " there were seldom less than 
two, four, and six dwellers in one house, thus there were infinite 
people (in the pueblo) since as there was no other way of provid- 
ing for them, many aggregated together as they might please." 
Communal living, as the idea of the "calpulli" implies, seems, 
therefore, to have prevailed among the Mexicans as late as tlie 
period of their greatest x>o'u^er,'^^ 

«2 Torquemada (Lib. 11, cap. VIII, p. 88, and Lib. Ill, cap. XXIV, p. 2{)5) attributes 
the diviriion into ''quarters" to a *• decree " of the Chirhnnecan "emperor" Techot- 
lalatziu. Hut his a'^sertions are disproved in part by his own statements, in part by the 
positive repiirt.s of other autiiors. Admitting even that the saici Techotlalatzin should • 
have wielded the discretionary power attribnted to liim, altliough there is strong evi- 
dence against it, lie would have ruled after tlie foundation of Mexico. (Clavlgero, 
Lib. II, cap. IX. Veytia, Lib. II, cap. XX. p. 17S.) Consequently (ifti'r the settling and 
localizing of the four quarters mentionetl h*ad talcen place. 

33 The division into •' quarters " is everywhere represented as resulting ft'om common 
consent. But nowliere is it stated that the tribal gorerninent or authority assigned 
locations to any of its fractions. This is only attributed to the chiefs, on tlie supposi* 
tioii that they, although ele.ctire, were still hereditary monarchs. 

3-« Tli(»re is no evidence of any tribute or prestation due by the quarters to the 
tribe. The custom always remained, that the ** calpuUi " was sovereign within its limits. 
See Alonzo de Zuritu (*• Rapport sur les diflerentes classes de chels de la Xouvelle- 
Espagne" pp. ol-(»r>). Besides, Ixtlilxochitl says: (•* Hist, des Chichini," cap. XXXV, 
p. 2*2), ''Other llelds were called Cali)olalli or Altepellalli." Now calpulalli (from 
•* calpuili," fpiarter or kin.'^hip, and *• tlalli,'' soil), means soil of the kin, and altepetlalli 
('* alt(?petl," tribe), soil of the tribe. Clavigcro even says that the lands called ** altepet- 
lalli," belonging to the communities "of the towns and villages, were divided into so 
many, parts, as there were (piarters in the town, each quarter having its own. tcithout the 
leant c.onncrtion with the others (Lib. VII, cap. XIV.) This indicates itlainly that the 
kinships held the soil, whereas the tribe occupied the territorial expanse. The r/omatn, 
either as pertaining to a " Lord," or to a " ijtate," was unknown among the Indians in 
general. Even among the Peruvians, who were more advanced than the Mexicans in 
that re.*-pect. there was no domain of the tribe. 

3'' See Toniueniada (Lib. II, cap. XI, and Lib. Ill, cap. XXII). Dunin (cap. V). The 
quotation is from ilerrera (Dec. II, Lib. VII, cap. XIII, p. 190), and is confirmed by 
Toniuemada (Lib. Ill, cap. XXIII, p. 291), and especially by Gomara ("Conquista de 
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The soil built over by each "calpulli" probably remained for 
some time the only solid expanse held by the Mexicans. Gradually, 
however, the necessity' was felt for an increase of this soil. Remain- 
ing unmolested ''in the midst of canes and reeiis/' their numbers 
had augmented, and for residence as well as for food, a greater area 
was needed. Fishing and hunting no longer satisfied a people 
whose original propensities were horticultural ; the}' aspired to cul- 
tivate the soil as they had once been accustomed to, and after the 
manner of the kindred tribes surrounding them. For this purpose 
the}' began throwing up little artificial garden-beds^ '' chinampas," ^^ 
on which they planted Indian corn and perhaps some other vegeta- 
bles. Such plots are still found, as ''floating gardens," in the 
vicinity of the present city of Mexico, and they are described, as 
follows, b}' a traveller of this centuiy : 

" They are artificial gardens, about fiftj^ or sixty j-ards long, and 
not more than four or five wide. They are separated by ditches 
of thi-ee or four jards, and are made by taking the soil from the 

M^jico," p. 443. Vedia, I). "Many married people ("miichos casados") live in one 
bouse, either on account of tlie brothers and relations being together, as they do not 
divide their grounds (" heredades"), or on account of the limited space of tlie pueblos; 
altiiouKh the pueblos are large, and even the houses." Peter Martyr of Anglerla (** De 
Novo Orbe," translated by Uichard Eden and Micliael Lok, London, 1(512. Dec. V, caj>. 
Xt p. 2-28), says: "But the connnon houses themselves as hygh as a niannos Girdle, 
vrere also built of stone, by reason of the swellyng of the lake through the floode. t>r 
washing flote of the Ry vers faliying into it. Vpon those greate foundations, they builde 
the reste of tlie house, with Bricke dryed, or burned in the sunne, intermingled with 
Beanies of Tymber, and tl>e common houses have but one lloore or planchin." We 
are forcil)]y reminded here of tl>e liouses of Itza on Lake Peten, which were found in 
Hm. '* Hist, de la Conq. de los Itzaex," Lib. VIll, cap. Xll. p. 4!)4." "It was all lllled 
with houses, some with stone walls more than one rod high, and higlier up of wood, and 
the roofs of straw, and some only of wood and straw. Tliere live<l in them all the In- 
habitants of the Island brutally togetlier, one relationship occupying a single house.'' 
See also tlie highly valuable lntro«luction to the second Dialogue of Cervantes-Saliizar 
(** Mexico in 1.554") by my excellent friend Sr. Icazbalceta (pp. 7.'J and 74). 

«« " Chinampa," derives from '• ChinamUl." " Seta o cerea de cantis," (enclosure of 
canes or reeds). Molina '• Vocabulario", Parte II, p. 21). This mode of enclosing the 
ground was very common in the valley. A cluster of settlements between Churubusco 
and the Eastern lagoon has even obtained from it tlie name of "Chinampanecas (iVe- 
quently mentioned in Tezozomoc and Duran.) The word " Chinamitl " has been adople<i 
by the Q(piiche of Guatenutla, changed into "Chinamit," and used to designate a 
k'inKhip. (See •* Popol-Vuh., pp. 301. :U)*,:>(Mi, where *'Chinamit" is trannlatedaa family.) 
Even in those remote regioub where the territories of Yucatan and Ciluateuiala Join, or 
rather merge into each other, around Lake Peten. where the NahuatI language is hardly 
known, we lind in the 17th and 18th century, a tribe of " Chinaniitas," who are said to 
have inhabited an area surrounded by Mexican agaves ('* Magueyes") as a defensive 
hedge. ("Hist, de la Conq. de los Itzaex," Lib. VIII, cap. XI, pp. 41K)-1J«.) It shows 
that the original Aignitlcution of the word, at least, was connected with the notion of a 
family-lot. 
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intervening ditch, and throwing it on the chinampa, by which 
means the ground is raised generally about a j^ard, and thus forms 
a small fertile garden, covered with the finest culinary vegetables, 

fruits and flowers "37 

Each consanguine relationship thus gradually surrounded the 
surface on which it dwelt with a number of garden plots suf- 
ficient to the wants of its members. ^^ The aggregate area 
thereof, including the abodes, formed the ^'' calpullalli" — soil of 
the " calpulli," 39 d^id ^.^^g j^^id j^y n fj^g ^ unit; W\q single tracts^ 

however, being tilled and used for the benefit of the single fawr 
illes^^ The mode of tenure of land among tlie Mexicans at that 
period was therefore very simple. The tribe claimed its territory^ 
" ALTEPETLALLi," an Undefined expanse over which it might extend^ 
— the " calpules," however, held and 2)ossessed within that territory 
such portions of it as were jy^'oductive ; each "calpulli" being 
sovereign within its limits, and assigning to its individual members 
for their use the minor tracts into which the soil was parcelled in 
consequence of their mode of cultivation. If, therefore, the terms 
" altepetlalli " and "calpulalU" are occasionally regarded as 
identical^ it is because the former indicates the occupancy^ the 
latter the distribution of tne soil *^ We thus recognize in the cal- 
pulli, or kindred group, the unit of tenure of whatever soil the 
Mexicans deemed worthy of definite possession. Further on we 

*^ *• Six Months Residence and Travels in Mexico," by W. Bullock. London, 1824. 
Cap. XII [, p. 179. It is not devoid of interest to compare the dc^scriptions of this rather 
superllcial, tlioiigh »-tilI truthful observer, with the account of the ancient Chinampas 
as preserved to us in Tezozonioc (cap. HI, p. J)). Duran (cap. VI, pp. 50 and 51). The 
floats or raits mentioned by these old authors were nothing else but the chinampas or 
" floating gardens.*' Tiierefore also Tezozomoc uses the term " camellon," or garden- 
bed. v^ee also Acosta, Lib. VII, cap. IX, p. 472.) Torqueniada (Lib. XIII, cap. XXXII, 
p. 483). Veytia (Lib. II, cap. XV, p. 142). 

38 Duran (Cap. V). Tezozomoc (Cap. Ill, p. 8). Acosta (Lib. VII, cap. IX, p. 473). 
Toniuemada (Lib. Ill, cap. XXXIII, p. 201. Lib. II, cap. XV, p. 101). Clavigero (Lib. 
II, cap. XVII). 

»» Alonzo de Zurita (p. 51). Ixtlilxochitl (*• Hist, des Chichim," cap. XXXV, p. 242). 
Torquemada (Lib. XIV, cap. VII, p. 545). Bustamante (" Tezcoco en los ultimos Tiem- 
pos de Hus antiguas lleyes," p. 2;{2j. 

4" Zurita (•♦ liiipport, etc.," pp. 52, 56, 57, GO).— De I'Ordre de Succession observd par 
los ludiens, etc., etc. (coi)y of an anonymous M>>S. from Simancas, contained in the 
Tguina collection, and translated by Mr. Tcruaux-Compans in his "Kecueil de pieces, 
et<r., i)p. 22.'] and 224.) 

" Zurita (" Rapport, etc.," pp. 51-04). Ilerrera (Dec. Ill, Lib. IV, cap. XVII, p. 138). 
Ramirez de Fueideal, Bishop of San Domingo (Letter of 3 Nov., 1532, Mexico, to the 
Emperor Charles V. *' Kecueil " of Teruaux, p. 253). See also the Introduction to the 
*' Real Ejecutoria de S. M. sobre Tierras y Resei vas de Pechos y Paga. Perteneciente 
a los Caciques d« Axapusco," in *♦ Col. de Doc." of Icazbalceta (Vol. II, p. XIII). 
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shall investigate how far individuals, as members of this commu- 
nal unit, participated in the aggregate tenure. 

In the course of time, as the population further increased, 
segmentation occurred within the four original "quarters;" new 
"calpulli," being formed. ^^2 Yov governmental purposes this seg- 
mentation produced a new result by leaving, more particularly in 
military affairs, the first four clusters as great subdivisions.^^ But 
these, as soon as they had disaggregated, ceased to be any longer 
units of territorial possession, their original areas being held there- 
after by the "minor quarters" (as Herrera, for instance, calls them), 
who exercised, each one within its limits, the same sovereignty 
which the original " calpulli " formerly held over the whole.'*'* A 
further consequence of this disaggregation was (by removing the 
tribal council farther from the calpules) the necessity for an official 
building, exclusively devoted to the business of the whole tribe 
alone. ^^ 

*2Thi8 successive formation of new "calpulli" is nowhere explicitly stated, but it is 
implied by tlie passage of Duran which we have already quoted (Cap. V, p. 42). It also 
iresnlts from their military organization as described in the " Art of War," (p. 115). 
'With the increase of population, the original kinships necessarily disaggregated 
^rther, as we have seen it to have occurred among the Qquiche (See '•Popol-Vuh" 
quoted in our note 7), forming smaller groups of consanguinei. After the successful 
"^var against the Tecpanecas, of which we shall speak hereafter, we find at least 
"•wenty chiefs, representing as many kins (Duran, cap. XI. p. 97), besides three more, 
Adopted then from those of Culhuacan (Id. pp. 98 and 99). This indicates an increase. 

«" Art of War, etc.," pp. 115 and 120. 

"Torquemada (Lib. Ill, cap. XXIV, p. 295). " I confess it to be truth that this city 
«f Mexico is divided into four principal quarters, each one of which contains others, 
smaller ones, included, and all, in common as well as in particular, have their com- 
manders and leaders . . . ." Zurita (" Kapport," p. 58-64). That the smaller subdivis- 
ions were those who held the soil, and not the four original groups, must be inferred 
Xrom the fact, that the ground was attached to the calpulli. Says Zurita (p. 51.) 
**They (the lands) do not belong to each inhabitant of the village, but to the calpulli 
"Which possesses them in common." On the other hand Torquemada states (Lib. XIV, 
cap. VII, p. .MS) : " that in each pueblo, according to the number of people, there should 
be (were) clusters (" parcialidades ") of diverse people and families .... These clus- 
ters were distributed by calpules, which are quarters (•* barrios "), and it happened that 
one of the aforesaid clusters sometimes contained three, four, and more, calpules, ac- 
cording to the population of the place (" pueblo ") or tribe." The same author further 
affirms : " These quarters, and streets, were all assorted and levelled, with so much accu- 
racy, that those of one quarter or street could not take a palm of land ft*om those of an- 
other, and the same was with the streets, their lots running (being scattered) all over 
the pueblo." Consequently, there were no communal lands allotted to the four great 
quarters of Mexico as such, but each one of the kinships (calpules) held its part of 
the original aggregate. Compare Gomara (Vedia, Vol. I, "Conq. de M<^jico," p. 434. 
"Among tributaries it is a custom, etc., etc." Also p. 440). Clavigero (Lib. VII, cap. 
XIV). *' Each quarter has its own tract, without the least connection with the others." 

« Compare Durdn (Cap. XI, p. 87). Acosta (Lib. VII, cap. XXXI, p. 470). It appears 
&8 if the "tecpan" had not been constructed previous to the middle of the 14th cen- 
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This building was the ^Hecpan'* ^^ called, even by Torquemada 
"house of the community;"'*^ it was, therefore, since the council 
of chiefs was the highest authority in the government, the " council 
house'* proper. It was erected near the centre of the " pueblo," 
and fronting the open space reserved for public celebrations. 
But, whereas formerly occasional, gradually merging into regular^ 
meetings of the chiefs were sufficient, constant daily attendance 
at the ''tecpan" became required, even to such an extent, that a 
permanent residence of the head-chiefs there^ resulted from it, and 
was one of the duties of the office. Consequently the " tlaca- 
tecuhtli," his family, and such assistants as he needed (like 
runners), dwelt at the "official house." But tliis occupancy was 
in no manner connected with a possessory right by the occu- 
pant, whose family relinquished the abode, as soon as the time of 
office expired through death of its incumbent. The "tecpan" 
was occupied by tlie head war-chiefs only as long as they exercised 
the functions of that office.^** 



tnry,— the meetings of the tribe being previously called together by priestB, and prob- 
ably in the open space around the main house of worHhip. The fact of the priests 
calling the public meetings is proved by Dui*an (Cap. IV, p. 42). Acosta (Lib. VII, 
cap. VII, p. 4(58). Veytia (Lib. II, cap. XVIII, pp. 15(}, 150. Cap. XXI, p. 1«J). Acosta 
first mentions ** unos palacios, aunqiie harto pobres." (Lib. VII, cap. 8, p. 470), on the 
occasion of the election of the first regular "tlacatecuhtli:" Acamapichtli, — Torque- 
mada says (Lib. XII, cap. XXII, p. 200), that they lived in miserable huts of reeds and 
straw, erected around the open space where the altar or ])lace of worship of Iluitzil- 
opochtli was built. The public buihling was certainly their latest kind of construction. 

*»Froin "tecuiitli" chief, and the aflSxum •♦pan,'' denoting a place. Therefore 
"place of the chiefs." Molina translates: '*ca8a 6 palacio real, d de algun seiior de 
Saluo " (II, p. 93). The word is also found in the Qquich6 of the •♦ Po])ol-Vuh " (p. 306). 
"Qui ticpan quib"-— Mr. E. Brasseur de Bourbourg acknowledges the Mexican 
origin of the word, and renders it by *• to divide into quarters," although he says that 
in Mexican it signifies : palace or municipality. 

«7 Torquemada (Lib. Ill, cap. XIV, pp. 209 and 270). " Tecpancalli, que quiere decir, 
los Palacios Keales, 6 el Alca5ar, y casas de Seiiorio" (Id: Lib. VII, cap. XXI. p. 119. 
Lib. XIII, cap. XXX, p. 477). But especially in the Sixth Book, 27th chapter, page 48, 
when, referring to the statements of Father Bernardino de Sahagun who says, that 

'• being in the city of Xuchimilco, he heard one night, etc. etc and that inquiring 

next day why that shouting had taken place.— the Indians answered, that from the 
Tecpan, or community (municipal house), they had been calling the macehuales to 
work." 

*8 Nearly every author who attempts to describe minutely the " chief-house " (tecpan) 
mentions it as containing great halls (council-rooms). See tlie descrii)tion of the tecpan 
of Tezcuco by Ixtlilxochitl ("Hist, des Chichimeques," cap. XXXVI, p. 247. "The 
palace had two courts, the first and largest one serving as i)ublic square and market, 
for which it is still used at present. The second and interior one, was surrounded by 
the hall of the royal councils, where the King held two tribunals. In the centre of this 
court a large brasier was burning, which was never extinguished." Id. cap. XXXVIII), 
by Torquemada (Lib. Ill, cap. XXVII, p. 305. Lib. II, cap. XLIV, pp. 146 and 147. Lib. 
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About the time these changes occurred, the dignity of " tlaca- 
tecuhtli " seems to have become a permanent feature in the govern- 

XI, cap. XXVI, pp. 3M and S55). Cortes himself (Vetlia, I. carta sejninda, pp. 34 and W), 
speaks of the great halls contained in what he calls the '* hout^e of Mutoozunia." Hornal- 
Dlez del (Castillo ( Vedia 11, cap. XCI, pp. 88 and 87), conflnns. See also Ciomara ( Vetlla, 
I, p. .^2 and :U3. *' Adonde el moraba y resiilia a la continua, llanian Tcpac, que cs como 

decir pnlucio — . . . habia en el mnchas salas.") Sahagun (Lib. VIII, cap. 

XIV, p. 302. ^'£1 palacio de los Seiiorcs 6 casas reales, tenia muchas salas."} The 
tecpan was near the centre of the pueblo. See Gomara (Vedia I, p. 341. *' Llcgaron 
pues a un patio grande, recamera de los idolos, qne fuc casas de Axaiaca.'*) CortiSs 
(Vedia, I, '* Carta Tercera," pp. 74 and 7«, etc.). 

Bernal-Diez (Vedia, II, cap. LXXXVIII, p. 84, etc.). According to Sr. Icazbalceta 
(<< Mexico in l.')54, note 38, p. 182, to the 2d' Dialogue of Cervantes-Salaxar), tlio "old 
bouses of Montezuma" occupied (about) the square west of the present site of the 
Cathedral. The *♦ new houses " were in place of where the National palace now stands. 
It is admitted that the Cathedral occupies the site of the main *'teocalli," or the 
old centre of the ancient pueblo. (Torquemada, Lib. Ill, cap. XXII, p. 290). The cor« 
rectness of this is conclusively proven by Sr. Icazbalceta in note 40, to the Second 
Dialogue of Cervantes (p. 194, and plate on p. 107, also the important diHsortation on 
page 201), and in note 51. Thus the central location of the tecpan at Mexico remains 
established. 

The permanent residence of the head war-chief, of his household, and of some 
assistants, — at the tecpan, is too frequently related to demand further proof, but it is 
not superfluous here to investigate the point: that this resilience was connected, — not 
with the person and descendancy of that chief, but with the office alone. 

We find it mentioned that the buildings occupied I)y the Spatiiards, when they flrst 
came to the pueblo of 3Iexico were the "house of the father of Montezuma" (Axay* 
acatzin, probably). All the eye-witnesses concur in it and we need not ivfer to tliem 
in detail. There was, consequently, a house where the kinship of the, chief lired, — 
aside from the tecpan, for since descent with the Mexicans was in the male line,— the 
son continued to occupy the dwellings of his father and (with communal living as 
practised in Mexico), of that father's consanguine relations. (That tliese sons and de- 
scendants were bred up to the ordinary pursuits of life, like any other Indian of Mex- 
ico, results from the speech as reported by Sahagun (Lib. V, cap. XV), of an old cidef 
to his sons, wherein he exhorts them to cultivate the mechanical arts, and agriculture, 
adding the remarkable words, p. 117, ** nowhere have I seen that any one may maintidn 
himself through his noble descen<lancy alone.") in the case of AhuitzotI, Duran relates 
(Cap. XLI, p. 327), ''all the chief and principal men, with the whole tribe, going to the 
place where the sons of the Kings and great men were kept (" recogidos "), and where 
they instructed and furthered them in virtuous things, in the use of arms and good 
manners. Then they took out (AhuitzotI) from tlie others, and brought him to the 
royal palace." Tezozomoc (Cap. LX, p. 100), speaking of the election of AhuitzotI 
says: '*and these twelve Mexican chiefs went to bring the King AhuitzotI from the 
house of Tilancalco.^' ''And they said nothing to him until they were in the great 
palace" (Cap. LXI, p. 100). The election of Montezuma, however, gives occuhion to 
that autiior, for another and very important statement (Cap. LXXXII, p. 113). " For, 
know ye, that many of the sons of tlie Kin^fs past, are brought up now, some of which 
have become singers, others Cuachimecs, others Otomies, and the others are preparing 
to assume your titles of Tlacatecatl, Tiacochcalcatl, Ticocyuhnacatl, Acolnahnac.aij, 
Ilezhuahuacatl, and a number of others who are and <lwell in the principal house Cal* 
mecac." It is further exported, how unwise it would l>e to elect an unmarried man, and 
finally Montezuma was chosen, whose age at that time is given at thirty-four years, and 
he was tJtkcn out of the Calmecac and escorte<l to the chief hou.-e (tcpan). Itnt the 
stronge-t evidence results from the fnct that the oftlc« was elerlire. and not hereditary. 
How, while tlie incumbent of an ofllce cliange<l, could the family of his prede^^essor 
still remain in pot*sebbiou of the oillcial building? 
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ment of the Mexican tribe. ^^ Nearly at the same time also, the 
Mexicans felt the necessity of opening communications with the 
tribes inhabiting the shores of the great marsh in the midst of 
which thc}^ were living, — in order to obtain some of the commodi- 
ties produced or held b}^ these tribes. Strong enough for defence^ 
but too weak yet for offence^ the Mexicans approached cautiously 
tlieir nearest and most powerful neighbors, the Tecpanecas, with 
the view of securing permission to trade and barter, also for the 
purpose of obtaining the use of one of the springs of the main- 
land. This permission was granted, on condition that the Mexi- 
cans should pay a certain tribute. This was, however, no kind of 
feudal prestation, not being in the least connected with the tenure 
of the soil or occupanc}' of the territory, — but simpl}' like unto a 
toll or tax placed on the faculty of barter. Tlie further condition 
of military assistance being, in all likelihood, also exacted, the 
Mexicans thus became, not the subjects as it is commonly stated, 
but the weaker allies of the Tecpanecas.^® 

"We hnve previously alluded (note 22), to the fact that, anterior to Acamapitzin, 
the series of Mexican head-chiefs appear broken, whereas from the latter onward the 
ofllce is reported as having been regularly illled. From that time on tlie term " palacio," 
as connected with the office, a]>pears in the Spanish historians. See Dur^n, Tezozonioc, 
Acosta ft'Hl Tonpiemada. (K«*pecially " Monarcliia Indiana," Lib. II, cap. XIV, p. 98). 

"^'All Mie authors agree upon the fact that the early Hie of the Mexican tril>e on the site 
of Tenuchtitlan was one of secluded poverty, even of misery. See especially Torque- 
inadu(Lil). II, cap. XI, pp. 02 and 9.'J). "In tliis place tliey settled ("so ranchearon **) 
erecting poor and small hu)>itations, sun'ounded by canes and grasses, called by ttiem 
Xacalli, . . . where they spent their life miserably, the place being poor and destitute« 
and as people abandoned and poor, persecuted by all the inhabitants of the mainland, 
they subsisted upon roots of Tulli and other herbs, which grew on the place and on its 
8urroun<ilngs." Then they began to flsh. (See also Tezozoujoc, cap. III. Dur^n, cap. 
V. Clavigero, Lib. II, cap. XVII. Sahagun, Lib. X, cap XXIX, pp. ur) and \Ui. Veytia, 
Lib. II, cap. XV. \y. 142). Duruu and Tezozonioc both assert, that their first step, when 
the poptiLition began to increase, was to seek for traffic, which couhl only be sccurecl 
through some kind of connection with their nearest and most warlike neighbors, which 
at that time were the Tecpanecas. ("Hist.de las Yn<lias de Nueva Espafia," cap. V, 
pp.41 and 42. '• Empero jnntandose todos en consejo ovo algunos que fueron de parecor 
que con mucha omildad se fuesen h los de Azcaputzalco y & los Tepanecas, que son los 
de Cuyuacan y Tacuba, y que se les ofreciesen y diesen i)or amigos y se les subjetasen 
con intencionde pedilleH)>iedray madera para eledificiodesucindad . . . ." ''Cronica 
Mcxicana,*'cap. Ill, p. ». It was finally agreed to barter, with as little concession as 
possible on their ]>art). Most of the other authors have transformed this alliance with 
the Teci)anecas into a feudal allegiance, resulting from the occupation of the soil and 
from intermarriage. IJoth are disproved by Duran (Cap. V, p. 41 : " pues era sitio y ter- 
mino de los de Azcaputzalco y de los de Tezcuco; porque alii Uegaban los terminos 
del uno y del otro pueblo, y por la otra i)arte del mediodia, terminos de Culhuacan ; . ." 
'' y que conio sefiores ya de aquel sitio, sin hacer buz ni reconocer suiijecion k ninguno, 
pues su dios los aula dado aquel sitio, fuesen y comprascn piedra y madera, etc., etc.**) 
and Tezozomoc fCaj*. HI, pp. 9 and 10). 

Even Torquemada acknowledges the fact, that the Mexicans were originally inde- 
pendent (Lib. II, cap. XI), and that they were connected with the Tecpanecas through trib- 
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Through the establishment of direct relations with the outside, 
not onl}' the public business of the Mexicans was increased, but, 
for the interchange of commotlities, a standing market became 
indispensable. Tlie pueblo of Mexico, formerly shunned by stran- 
gers, was now visited by delegations from neighboring tribes, 
and especially by traders. Indian liospitality required that these 
visitors should be harbored as guests, and the official house of the 
tribe was tlie place where this hospitalit}^ was afforded ; it being 
the duty of those who occupied it to lodge and feed the strangers.'''** 

nte (Lib. II, cap. XV, p. 99), a statement flatly contradictory. In his previouB (loscrip- 
tion of the early conditions of the tribes, he represents the Mexicans as outcnsts, upon 
which no other tribe had any claim (pp. 92 and 93). No attempt was made to conquer 
them, since their retreat was too impenetrable (Torqnemada, Lib. II, cap. XI, p. 93. Men- 
dieta. Lib. II, cap. XXXI V, p. 146),— therefore their intercourse with the tribes of the 
mainland was voluntary (Acosta, Lib. VII, cap. VII, p. 467), and noccHSarlly took the 
form of alliance or league. In this case milit<iry aaaUtance whb the main point. And 
indeed we do find, in wliat we may call the "Tezcucan" chroniclers, like Ixtlilxochitl, 
Torquemada, Veytia,and Clavigero, the Mexicans assisting thoTecpanecas (vide " His- 
toire des ChichimCques," cap. XV, p. 102. Cap. XVI, p. 108. Cap. XX, pp. 131 and 1.12. 
"Monarchia Indiana," Lib. II, cap. XIX, p. 1U8. "Ilistoria Antigua de Mejico," Lib. 

II, cap. XXV III, pp. 236, 237, 238. Cap. XXIX, pp. 241-243. Cap. XXX, p. 250. "Htoriade 
Messico," Lib. Ill, cap. VIII). Bustamante (•* Tezcoco en los ultiuios Tiempos," p. 2), 
who claims to follow Boturini, confirms. The military achievements of the Mexicans in 
the wars between the Tecpanecas and Tczcucans are not even claimed by these authors 
as a due service, but as tlie actions of allies or confederates of the former. 

"Cortes (" Carta Segunda," p. 35, in Vedia I). " The manner of his service was (of 
Montezuma), that every day at sunrise, about 600 Lords and leading men were in hin 
liou^e. which either seated tliemselves, or some walked around In some halls and cor- 
ridors therein contained, and there remained and spent their time without entering 
where he was. And tlieir servants and persons accompanying them filled two or throe 
great courts (♦* patios ") as well as the street, which was very large. They remained 
there without leaving it until night. And at the time they served to eat to the said 
Muteczuma, they also served all these Lords as well as their attendants. TJie supplins 
or stores ('* la dispensa y botilleria ") were o])en daily to all those who wislied to cat 
and drink." See also Sahagun (Lib. IX, cap. I, to V, c<mcerning the receptions to 
traders, by tlie head-cliiefn). Torquemada (Lib. II, cap. LIXIX, p. 231. lie states that 
all his sulijectcd chieftains, 3,000 in number, their attendants included, ate at "hlM 
court." Lib. XIV, cap. I, p. .534, speaking of the mesKengers, says that they were lodged 
at the •*Cali)ixca" or house of the community. In another place he mentions that 
house as the "Teci)an." See note 47). Duran describes several religious solemnities, 
at whi<*h the chiefs of neighboring tribes assisted, which the head-chief of Mexico had 
to entertain (Cap. XX, pp. 175 an<l 17«. Cap. XXIII, p. liW. The chiefs of Tezcuco, 
Tacuba. Chah'o. Xurhimiico, et<*.. etc., were invited to attend, and on their coming they 
were quai-tered in the royal houses {'\fu('ron aposentculos en Ian casan rejiUs"), Idem, 
cap. I, III, pp. 410-421. Cap. LI V, p. 42>^. The delegates from Chalco, Tlaxcallan, Choi- 
ullan. etc., etc., were lodged at the Tecpan (*'c« su mesmo palado rettV^). Cap. LVIII, 
p. 459). Tezozomoc (Cap. XXI, p. 3.3. Cap. LXI, p. 101, wherein Ahuitzotl ii especially 
enjoined to -'give to eat to his people." Cap. LXXXII, p. 144, **y los vasallo-t recibidos 
como ft tales tributarios, aposentandoles. vi^tiendoles y dandolcs lo nece-tsarlo para laf 

Tueltas de sus tierras con 1(;8 viejos y viejas niucho amor, dandolos para el 

ftu^tento liuniano: regalados Ion prinripales teniend^les en mucho, y dand^iles la lionra 
que merecen : Uam/irloft cttdn dia al paViHo quf. comitin con ros*' This Indicates that 
the hospitality was obl'gntory, etcj. Zurita ("lUipport, etc.," p. C5). Ilerrera (Dec. 

III, lib. IV, cap. XXII, p. \'i»j. 
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With continued increase of the population, the " tecpan " alone 
did no longer suffice, thus each " calpulli " erected, within its own 
area, its own council place for the transaction of its interior 
business, lodging in it, after the model of the " tecpan," its own 
chief-men, and exercising there its share of the general hos- 
pitality. So Mexico became dotted with public constructions, 
necessarily distinguished by their size and arrangement from the 
rest of the buildings.^^ 

The chiefs and their families who resided in the official bouses, 
and upon whom devolved the exercise of public hospitality,— con- 
tinued to participate for their share in the use of the soil held and 
cultivated by the ''calpulli" to which they belonged by descent. 
But whereas formerly they could improve these lands themselves^ 
this became impossible with the increase of public business, and 
the task of cultivating them devolved, first upon their children 
and families, afterwards, when even these were required for the 
duties of the official household, — w/>07i the other members of the kin. 
This was done, not in token of vassalage, but as a remuneration 
for the public services of the chiefs. The same took place in 
regard to the " tecpan " and its occupants. With the increase 
of intercourse, however, the scanty crops raised in this manner 
became insufficient, and a regular contribution, by each member of 
the different kinships, towards maintenance of the chiefs and the 
visitors they had to entertain, was instituted. Certain expanses 
were set aside, to be worked by communal labor, the products of 
which were exclusively devoted to what we may term " official 
purposes." Thus not only was there a tax created, voluntarily by 
the tribal components, for public purpose, but a new feature was 
introduced in the distribution of the soil. The mode of tenure, 



M These houses, sometimes called " calpulli," at other times " calpixca,** were the 
private palaces^ which the Spanish authors mention. They were but "official build- 
ings;" probably connected with storehouses. As the tribe had its tecpan, so each cal- 
pulli, or localized kinship, its own council-house. This results f^'om the organization 
of the kinship. See also " Art of War," pp. 103 and 104. What distinguished these con- 
structionR from the common house or abode ('' calli "), were the halls (" salas "), and the 
" tecpan " was further distinguished by a lookout or tower. (Duran, cap. XX VI, p. 215. 
Tezozomoc, cap. XXXVI, p. 58). This dit<tinction places it parallel to the so-called 
•'palace" of Palenqu^ in Chiapas. Compare further: Zurita ('• Rapport, etc.," p. 02). 
** At the annual gatherings, they (the cliicfs of the cnlpuUi) distribute gratuitously food 
and drink, to keep the Indians in good humor." Ilerrera (Dec. IT, lib. VII, cap. XIII, 
p. 190). If we were to believe the picture presented of Mexico by the authors of the 
16th and 17th centuries, Mexico would have possessed innumerable edifices of that 
kind. 
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however, was not changed, and no hereditary rights of property 
were called into existence in favor of the chiefs or their desoeu- 
dants.^ 

For nearly a century after the first settlement of the Mexicans 

B No mention is made of any tix or tribute gathereil for oflloial piin^oi^o^ amonj; th« 
Hexican^i ontil under the last Montezuma, when it is generally admitUM), a;* i«omara 
Bays : *• That all tributed to the chief of Mexico " (*• Couq. do Mejiii^" p. X4«V ViMia. I>. 
Without accepting the views expressed by Robertson (** History of America.** lUntk 
Til. p. 291. Vol. III. 9th Edition, IdCO). who ascribes to the influence of MontOAuma a 
change in the plan of government of the Mexican tribe. — it still appears but n.ntural 
that as long as the tribe was weak in numbers and resources, the original or typical 
form of communal Institutions prevaileil. whereas with increased population and con* 
sequent increase of governmental labor the members of the tribe weii* connH»Uetl to 
provide for the maintenance of their officers and their Atmilies. The llrst step was to 
cultivate >uch patches of land for them as they held being members of some calpulU. 
These lands were the "pillali," commonly treated of as *' patrimonial estates.** Tor* 
quemada, however, says (Lib. XIV, cap. VII, p. 5Ui): '^Another kind of lands they 
called pillali. or, so to say: Lands of Knights ("hidalgos") or nobles. Of these thero 
were two kinds. In the first case the land was niherited witli tlio nobility, and in tho 
other, the chief gave lands to such as had achieved distinction and valor in war, and 
were ennobled therelor. To these the chief gave lanils for their sustenance, but they 
could not hold renters (" terrazgueros ") but might sell to other chiefs, as if the coniU- 
tional gift from the chief had not existed: and neither of these two classes couhl dis- 
pose of their tracts to any macehunl (common mjin— perhaps IVom •• njaitl"— hand, and 
"ceualli "—shade,— the hand of some one who gives protection or shtide)* f»»' i» that 
case they lost them, and the chief entered in their possession, and th^ff irerr appiiftt to 
the calpulli in whose area they were located, in order that the said cluster mtfflit pay tribute 
according to the quantity of land coittained; — nUo, if any one of them tli«'d without 
heirs, the chief inherited " Ilenera (Dec. Ill, lib. IV. cap. XVII, p. l.'is), "The>ie wero 
lands which went with the Lordship, and which they called lands of the Lordship, nnd 
of these the Lords could not dispose, but rented them us they might an<l the rents were 
used in the house of the King, because there, besides all the principals, also ate the trani- 
lers, and thepaupers, for which service the Kings were much honoretl and obeyed. What 
these rents did not furnish, was supplied by their patrimonial estates." Veytla (Lib. 
Ill, cap. VI, p. 195). "For the present we shall but say, thfit in each puebh> and jilaco 
there was a tract of land of best quality, which was of the Kings or Lord of lh«» estato 

For the sowing and working of these lands the calpixtjue, an ofllcer <»f tho 

republic (state) in each pueblo, daily designated the couinion p<'ople who had to work 
them, and all the fruit belong integi-ally to the chief for the maintenance of his house.** 
Ixtlilxochitl (Hist, des Chichim. cap. XXXV, pp. 2li, 243 and 244). nustanianto (• Tez- 
coco en los Ultimos Tiempos, etc." Part III, cap. V, p. 231, etc.). Oviedo (♦* Illht. gen. 
y nat." lib. XXXI II, cap. LI, p. fl.Jfl, of 3d vol.) Now wo have already ehtabitHlied, that 
individual tenure of the soil was unknown, it is further proved that the ofllces wore 
non-hereditnry, we cannot fail, therefore, to recognize. 1*. In the *• pillali " of Torquo- 
mada the original "chinampa" held by chiefs as nienibers of a kinship, 

2". In the tracts of Ilerrera and Veytia *'oincial lands," specially reserved for th« 
wants of official houses and their occupants. These hnnls went " with the office." 

No date can be assigned to the introduction of this new feature among the MexIcnnA 
but we cannot help being struck by the fact that the Te/.cucan chronirlers make H]ie- 
cial mention of it, connecting it with the time when .Ne/.ahunlcoyotI becnnio chief of 
Tezcoco (See Ixtlilxochitl '' Hist, des Chichim." cap. XXXV. Veytia, Lib. HI, c«p. VI, 
p. 195. Bu^tanlante, Part III. cap. V). The connertion is implied rather than rrpresiieAy 
and but excuxes the suggestion : that such a change might haveocr.nrred about thecloMO 
of the fourteenth and beginning of the lirteenth renturie". Of c<iurse we allude hore 
to the Mexicans alone, and not to the tribes of the mainland. 
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in the lagiine, they were confined to their original area and to snch 
artificial garden-beds as they accumulated around it. Meanwhile 
their allies on the mainland, the Tecpanecas, were making them- 
selves formidable in warfare to the other tribes ; the Mexicans 
assisting. The moment arrived however, when the latter, having 
secured a defensive position, acquired military experience and 
greater strength, sought to free themselves from the tax which had 
heretofore burthened their trade and barter. War ensued, and the 
Mexicans, now in turn supported by enemies of the Tecpanecas, 
completely overthrew the power of the latter tribe. By this 
victory, they not only secured a foothold on the mainland, but 
became at once one of the ruling tribes of the western valle}' of 
Mexico.^ ^ 

The only territorial accession gained by the Mexicans, in fact 
the only one claimed by them, appears to have been the hill of 
Chapultepec. They already had the use of the springs rising 
there, now they acquired their full and unincumbered possession.^^ 
The remainder of Tecpanecan territory was left to that tribe 
intact, and in no manner annexed to that of Mexico. The orga- 
nization of the tribe, its government, and distribution of the soil, 
remained equally undisturbed. No Mexican representatives were 
delegated to rule Azcaputzalco or Cuyuacan. But the Mexicans 
in turn subsequently controlled the military power of the con- 
quered tribe, and, besides, it was thereafter held to tribute. This 

"Diirdn (Cap. IX and X). Tezozomoo (Cap. VII, VIII. IX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV 
and XV). AooKta (Lib. VII, cap. XIII and XIV). Ilenera (Dec. Ill, lib. II, cap. XII 
and XIII). Ixtlilxocbitl (Hist, dos Chicbim.," Cap. XXX, XXXI and XXXII). Torque- 
mada (Lib. II, cap. XXXV, XXXVI and XXXVII). Voytin rLib. II, cap. 1. LL Lll, LIII 
and LIV). ClaviKcro (Lib. Ill, cap. XVII, XVIII and XIX). Hustamante (Part I, cap. 
XXIII). Prcpcott (•' IliHtory of tbo Conquest of Mexico," Book I, cap. I, jip. 15 and 18). 

wit is even stated that tbe petition of tlie Mexican h for stone and wood to construct 
therewitb a diannel leading from Chapultepec to their pueblo, was the cause of the war. 
See Durdn (Cap. VIII, p. 0.3). Tezozomoc (Cap. V, pp. 11 and 12). Acosta (Lib. VII, cap. 
II, p. 476. *• Con esta ocasion, ora sea que ellos de proposito lo buscassen, para romper 
con los Tepandcas, ora que con poca considoracion se moviessen, al efecto embiaron 
una emb.'ixada al Key dc Azcapuzalco muy resoluta diziendo, que del agua que los 
auia hecho merced, no podian aprovechsirse, por auerseles desbaratado el caiio per 
muchas partes, por tanto le pedian los provinidsse de madera, y cal, y piedra, y 
embiasse eus oflciales que cou ellos hiziessen un cano de cal y canto que no se desbar- 
atasse.") Chapultepec remained specifically Mexican soil thereafter, it being the source 
of fresh water for the pueblo of Mexico. When Cortes moved against the tribe the 
second time, he seized tlje hill after a short but desperate struggle. (Corles "Carta 
Tercera," p. 71, Vedia I. Bernal-Diez, cap. CL, p. 17<), Vedia II. Clavigero, Lib. X. 
cap. XVII). See also Icazbalceta, in his Introduction to the JM Dialogue of Cervantes* 
Salazar (•♦ Mexico in 1554," pp. 2.V> and 257). Veylia (Lib. Ill, cap. I, p. 142, of 3d vol.). 
Bustamuute {"' Tezcoco en los ult: Tienipos." Parte Ila, cap. I, p. 148). 
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tribute was gathered by stewards, the only Mexicans permanently 
residing on Tecpanecan soil, and it was distributed in accordance 
with the tribal organization : among the calpules for the use of 
their public households and of their individual members, and to 
the ''tecpan" for the maintenance of the tribal government and 
business ; out of the former, a certain share was reserved for the 
purpose of religious worship. ^^ 

This tribute consisted of objects held and acquired bj'^ the 
Tecpanecas through trade, war and their own manufacture. But 
it also included the products of their horticulture. These had to 
be raised annually either on their own garden-beds, or on a certain 
expanse reserved in each "calpulli" for the production of tribute. 
The Tecpanecas having the same system of distribution of the 
soil as the Mexicans, and the kindred group being the unit of their 
organization also, the latter method was naturally resorted to. 
Therefore in each one of the areas held by the calpules of the 
conquered tribe, a certain plot was set off, to be tilled in common 
by the members of the kin, for the benefit of their conquerors. 

wAcosta says (Lib. VII, cap. XIII, p. 48.'>), that they took all the lauds for them- 
selves: •with this, those of Azcapuzalco were left so poor, that they had not even 
crops of their own." Diiran (Gap. IX, p. 79. '• They went to Azcaputzaloo and seized 
(• se entregaron ') its lands and distributed them among themselves.") Tezozomoc (Cap. 
IX, p. 10 and 17). It is difficult to connect these and similar statements with the posi- 
tive facts asserted by Zurita (Rupport sur les diffiirentes classes de chefs delaNouvttUe 
Esp.igne.") " The sovereign of Mexico had beneath him, in all matters relating to war- 
fare, those of Tacuba and of Tezcuco; in regard to all others, thoir powers were eciual, 
so that neither of them intervened in the government of the others" (p. 11),— by Veytia 
(Lib. Ill, cap. Ill, p. IGl), and even by Ixtlil.xochitl (" IIi>t. des Chirhim.," Cap. XXXIV, 
p. 2.'J.)). which establish the complete territorwl indei>endence of the Tecpanecas from 
the Mexicans; even after their defeat. Duran alf^o says (Cap. IX, p. 77) : that the Tec- 
panecas promised tribute and lands. Tezozomoc (Cap. IX, p. 10) conllrms, i-tating that 
they offered tribute, personal service, and as^^iMtance in war. We cannot conciliato 
thesse different reports except by admitting that the Tecpanecas submitted to the ordi- 
nary manner of Indian conquest, namely : to tribute, to military aid, and for the pur- 
pose of tribute, to the reservation of certain tracts whose crops were to go exclusively 
to the conquerors. Of the latter we have positive proof. See Duran (Cap. IX, p. 70). 
Tezozomoc (Cap. IX, p. 17). Only these authors njention that lhes« tracts went to per- 
sons or individuals. liut how is this pobsible, sinr,e no individual po.'^session of land 
appears in Mexico, at the time of the conquest even ; as we shall see further on. The 
tracts in (juestion nlu^t, therefore, have been given to such persoub as representatives of 
certain kiiibhips, or " calpules," as Tezozomtic intimates, saying (Cap. XV, p. 21): "and 
let us di.'«tribute the lands among all of us, in order to hold of thr-ra some pastime an«l sus- 
tenance for us, our children an<l heirs." IJesiile.*, Duran asserts: that the ^livi^i<m took 
place for the benellt of the chiefs, and of the quartern (•' barrios," or calpules), which 
tends to prove that there were "oflicial lan<ls" an«l " lan<l.s of the kinship" set off for 
the con<iuerors on the con(|uered territory. That a portion of the latttrr provided for 
religious purposes, is established by Aco.-ta (Lib. VII, cap. Xlll, p. 4U.>), and by Duraa 
(Cap. IX). 
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The crops raised thereon were again apportioned by the latter 
among themselves as we have explained previously, but they did 
not acquire any title to the possession, still less to the ownership 
of the soil itself. ^^ Once started on their career of conquest, the 

" See Durdn (Cap. IX, p. 79 and 80). Tezozomoc (Cap. IX, p. 16. " Para amansar y 
traher ft paz ft los Mexicanos que tan piijantes y orguUosos eetavan contra los Tecpan- 
ecas, digiSron estos: peiiores Mexicanos, como vencidos que somos de vostros, y os 
tenomos dadas nuestras hermanas y liijks que os sirvan y nuestras mugeres, y nos pro- 
ferimos & vasullage, y de toilas las veces que fu^redes en gueiTas y batallas con estra- 
fias, iremos nosotros como vasallos, y Ilevarc^inos k cuestas vuestro matalotage, y 
llevardmos ft cuestas vuestras armas, y en caso que en las guerras, algunos, a alguno 
de los Mexicanos muriere, nos proferimos ft traheros los cuerpos cargados ft vuestra 
tierra, ciudad, a ser con honra enterrados, y venidos que seals de las gueiTas, y antes y 
despues bareremos, y regardmos, vuestras cat^as, tendr^mos cuidado de vosotros con 
nuestro servicio personal, pues asi estanios obligados conforme a usanza de guerra, 
y nosotros de servidumbre." The Mexicans then spoke to themselves and said: "you 
now have heard the promises, subjection, and domination to which the Tecpanecas of 
Azcaputzalco submit, offering to give us wood, planking, stones and lime for our houses, 
to plant for us maize, beans, calabashes, spices of the country, chile, and tomate, and 
to be our servants, and the principals of them to become our stewards . . . .") This 
expresises about tlie amount and measure of subjection of one tribe to another. Zurita 
furtlier informs us (pp. (Hi and G7). '* Wlien the Kings of Mexico, Tezcuco and Tacuba 
conquered a province, they used to retain all the native cliieflains in their ofQces; 
"wlietljer they were supreme or but inferior. Tlie people always kept its property, 
finally the usages and customs of the estalilislied government were respected. These 
sovereigns designated territories proportionate to their conquests : the vanquished tilled 
them in connmrn and made plantings appropriate to the soil. This kind of tribute, or 
homage ("homage-lige"), was paid to officers c'des Intendants") established by the 
sovereigns of Mexico, of Tezcuco, or Tacuba, accovdmg as the vanquished had become 
vansals of one or of the other prince. Besides, they were liable to military service, 
which obligation rested indiscriminately on all the conquered provinces. The chiefs 
remaining Lords as before the war, preserved civil and criminal jurisdiction in the full 
extent of their domain." Nevertheless, we have <letailed reports about certain lands 
having been applied by the Mexicans to certain cldefrt (Tezozomoc, cap. XV, p. 24) : 
it was done at the time that such chiefs received certain titles or dignities. These titles 
and dignities, however, were not hereditary, but elective (Dnran, cap. XI, p. 103). '' To 
these four chiefs and titularies, after they were elected princes) they made them belong 
to the royal council as presidents and members ("oydores") of the supreme council, 
without whose opinion (or consent, advice "parecer") nothing could be done, and the 
King being dead, from tliese and no others his successor ha«l to be chosen, and neither 
could they be placed in such positions unless they were sons or brothers of Kings, and 
thus, if one of these four had been promoted, they put another one in his place, and it 
is to know that they never chose a son of him whom they elected I'or King, or of him 
who died, because as I have said, the sons did not obtain the titles throu^^^h inheritance, 
but by election. Thus, whether son, brother, or cousin, if the King and his council 
elected him to any title, it was given to him,— it being sufficient that he belonged to 
that lineage and was a near relative, and thus the sons and brothers went succeeding 
little by little, and the title and Lordship remained in* that generation (descendancy), 
being elected successively. The.^e Lords had vassals who to them paid tribute, small 
pueblos, rented lands ("estancias terrazgueros") that gave them all kinds of supplies 

and clotliing " It is also stated that the Mexicans, when they conquered the 

Tecpanecas, distributed o/ their lamls to the quarters (Cai). IX, p. 7J). Duran,— and 
Aco^ta, Lib. VII, cap. XIII, p. 485. "Senalaron tambicn tierras de comun para los 
barrios de Mexico a cada uuo las suyas, para que con ellas acudiessen al culto y sac- 
riflcio de sus dioses.") 
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Mexicans, supported by their allies, sought to extend their power. 
The tribes of the southeast, the Xochimilcas, the Chinampanecas, 
(also called the four chieftaincies: "Nauhteuctli") were the first 
to become their prey. Their fate, after they had once submitted, 
was the same as that of the Tecpanecans. The territory was not 
annexed, neither was the organization changed. But they were 
held to military assistance, and especially to tribute. The latter 
drew forth, as a consequence, the establishment of tribute-lands, 
like those which we have already met with at the close of the 
Tecpanecan war.^® 

When finally, after a contest of unusual length and bitterness, 
the tribe of Chalco also had to submit to the same conditions 
of tribute and warlike control,^^ — the Mexicans were really the 
leading power of the valley .^^ Their means of subsistence, besides, 
had greatly increased through tribute, among which the crops of 
the tribute-lands were most conspicuous — as well as through trade. 
One single tribe of the ''Nahuatl" of the valley remained unsub- 
dued, the Aculhuas of Tezcuco. Instead, however, of engaging 
in a deadly conflict, the result of which might have been equally 

# 

If we attentively consider the above, we find : 

(1). Tliut no ctiange was made in the tenure of lands, and no conversion of the Tec- 
panecan territory into a Mexican domain was effected by the conquest. 
(2). That certain expanses were set a>i(le, which continued to be IjcM by the con- 
quered, and worked by them alter the usual communal plan, but whose crops 
went exclusively towards tlie tribute. 
(3). That these croi>8 were divided, corresponding to the organization of the Mexicans, 
— between the ofllcial requirements — (''tecpan" — ) (•*calpulli" as uflicial 
house for tlje quarters)— the people (quarters *' barrios,") and worship. The 
analogy with Peru (Inca, worship and people), is striking. 
The distribution ol lands to certain cliiefs therefore, mentioned in connection with 
the ^onipiot of tlje Tecpanecas, simply indicates that these lands were aim)lied to the 
maintenance of such ofllces, and not an hereditary "fief" to a certain family. Durdn 
positively expresses, tliat the oflice belonged in tlie *' kin" ("lignea" — *' generacion,") 
and was not hereditary. The lands therefore pertained to the oflloe as a governmental 
feature of the kinship or calpulli, and not to the person or offspring of any incumbent. 
In the same way, certain tracts («)r rather their crops), went to the tecpan or its 
occupants, as a governmental leature of the tribe (Uust^unante, Parte III cap. V, 
p. 2:i3). 

wDnran (Cap. XII. Id. XIII, p. lU. XIV, p. 123). Tezozomoc (Cap. XVII, p. 28, 
XVill, p. 2S>), and Acosta. 

««I)uran (Cai). XVII, p. I.V2). Tezozomoc (Cap. XXVI, pp. 39 and 40). Acosta (Lib. 
A'll, cap. XVI, p. 4J)3), etc. etc. 

•"Out of the live NahuatI tribes who had originally settled in the valley of Mexico, 
three were then subjected to the Mexicans. Conse(iuently the Tezcucans or Aculhu- 
acans alone remained. Territorially, the latter probably covered the larger exx)an8e, 
but the Mexicans and their allies had the advantage in position and numbers. 
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disastrous for both parties, negotiations commenced, terminating 
witii the formation of a military confederacy, under the leadership 
of Mexico.^i 

It appears that in this, as in all other transactions of the same 
nature, mutual concessions had to be made. Thus, while the 
Tezcucans conceded the military command to the Mexicans, the 
latter had to admit into the confederacy that part of the Tecpane- 
cas who, since the destruction of Azcaputzalco, recognized in 
Tlacopan (Tacuba) their cliief pueblo. Through tezcucan influ- 
ence it is even probable that the tribute heretofore paid to the 
Mexicans by that tribe, was relinquished by the former.^'^ 

The following seem to have been the leading features of the 
confederacy. 

It consisted of the three tribes of Mexico, Tezcuco and Tlaco- 
pan. Each of these tribes was territorially independent ; as well 
as in the management of its own affairs : from the two others.^^ 

The military command of the forces belonged to the head-war- 



"Diiran (Cap. XIV, p. 124. Cap. XV, pp. 125-1.32), mentions a sJiam fight between 
the Mexir.aua and Tezcucans, ending in a confeiloracy. Acosta (Lil). VII, cap. XV, p. 
41K)), conllrms. Ilerrera (Dec. Ill, lib. II, cap. XIM, p. «4), speaks of a voluntary •' sub- 
mission " by tlie TezcucanH. Tezozomoc (Caj). XIX and XX), asserts that the Tezcucans 
were actually conciuered by the Mexicann. On the other hand, Ixtlllxochit] ("Hist, des 
Chichini." Cap. XXXIV). Torquemada (Lib. II, cap. LVII, p. 175). Veytia (Lib. Ill, 
cap. V). nustaniante ("Tezcoco" Parte lla, cap. V), afllrm that a light took place, in 
which the Mexicans were worsted, and alter which the Tezcucan feudal "empire" was 
flrmly established. The truth probably lies between the two extremes, an<l is recognized 
as such by Torquemada (Lib. II, cap. LVII, p. 17.'>). Duran (Cap. XIV, p. 12$), and 
finally exi>ressod by Zurita ("Rapport," p. 11), as follows: "The sovereign of Mexico 
was sui)erh>r to those of Tacuba and Tezcuco in matters touching warfare; in all others, 
their powers were equal, so that neither of them meddled with the government of the 
others." Ilerrera has adopted this view, copying almost textually (Dec. Ill, lib. IV, p. 
133, of chapter XV). 

o'The only confession found in specifically Mexican authors on the subject of the 
Tecpanecas of Tlacoi)an is the quotation from Duran (Cap. XIV, p. 123). But Ixtlilxo- 
chitl ("Hist, des Chichim.," Cap. XXXII, pp. 218 and 220.) says: "It is plainly visible 
from this song that the three dynasties named wei*e the principal ones of Mexico, and 
that the King of Tlacopan was regarded as ecjual to those of Mexico and Tezcuco.") 
Torquemada (Lib. II, cap. LVIL p. ITf). Cap. XXXIX, p. 14t). Veytia (Lib. IH, cap. HI). 
Clavigeio (Lib. IV, caj)s. II and III), and Rnstamanto (Parte Illa, cap. II, pp. 161, 102 
and 1G3). — All are positive in afiirming that the Tezcucans insisted upon having the 
Tecpanecas as a third member. The Mexican autlors not contradicting, and impartial 
sources, like Zurita and Ilerrera,— establishing the fact of equality of ])Ower, and ter- 
ritorial autonomy (See note 01), we, therefore, feel justified in recognizing the fact as 
established. 

»3 Aloiizo dc Zurita ("Rapport sur les diirercutes classes de chefs de la Nouvelle- 
Espagne," p. 11). 
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chief of the Mexican tribe, with power probabl}' to delegate the 
same.^^ 

Each of the three tribes elected its head war-chiefs according 
to its own customs; but the installation in office, the investiture^ 
took place with the concurrence of the head-chiefs of the other 
tribes. This was especially the case in Mexico, where the '' tlaca- 
tecuhtli" became commander-in-chief of the confederac}'.^^ 

Each tribe could carry on its own wars, defensive as well as 
offensive, independently ; but if required, the others had to assist, 
in which case the Mexicans took the lead.^^ 

Consequently, each tribe could have its oimi conquests^ and levy 
its own tribute upon tribes which it had conquered aloiie.^'' 

But wherever the confederacy had subjugated a foreign tribe, the 
spoils as well as all the subsequent tribute were divided among the 
three members as follows : Mexico and Tezcuco each two-lifths, 
and Tlacopan one-fifth.^® 

The establishment of this confederac}' did not, in any manner 
whatever, alter the principles already recognized for the tenure 
and distribution of the soil. It only shows, and the subsequent 
career of the confederation further sui)ports it, that these princi- 
ples were common among the three tribes concerned. Wherever 
their conquests extended, the conquered were not annexed, but 
simply subjected to tribute, their territory and tribal autonomy 
were preserved, and no change introduced in the distribution of 
the soil beyond the reservation of tracts for the raising of tribute. 
Stewards, "calpixca," were the only representatives of the confed- 
eracy or of any of its members, residing permanently with the 

M Zurita (p. 11). Ilenera (Dec. Ill, lib. IV, cap. XV, p. i:«). 

"•"'Aiendieta (Lib. II, cap. XXXVU, p. in.'J). Tonniemada (Lib. XT, cap. XXVI, p. 
.V):J)- I>in'an (Cap. XX.XII, p. 'io."); cap. XXXLY, p.;iO:j;cMp. XLI. p.-'i'^o; cap. LII,p. 10!)). 
Tezozomoc (Cap. XLI, p. (Hi; cap. LVI, p. 1)1 ; caps. LX and LXI, p. 100; cap. LXXXII, 
pp. 142 and U-O- Ixllilxochitl (** Hist, dcs Chichini.," Cap. I, pp. 2 and 3; cap. LX, p. 
41); cap. LXX, p. 102). See also Vcytia,— but especially Clavigeio, who is vv.vy pohitivo 
(Lib. IV, cap. III. ••I5e^ides, the two Kin^s (of Tezcuco an<l Tacuba), were honorary 
assibtants to the election of the Mexican King.s. They had but to sanction the election 
• • » . / 

fifi Zurita (p. 07). Ilerrera (Dec. Ill, lib. IV, cap. XV, p. i:J3). Torquemada (Lib. XIV, 
cap. VlII, pp. .')H; and oil). 

C7 Ilerrera (Dec. Ill, lib. IV, cap. XV, p. l.'W). 

MTonpieniada (Lib. 11, cap. LVIL p. 17.1; cap. XXXIX, p. 144; lib. XIV, c.a]>. VI IF, 
pp.510,r)l7 and .lis). ZurituC Rapport.'' p. 12). Ixthlxochitl (Cap. XXX 11, pp. 210 and 
220). Veytia (Lib. Ill, cap. Ill, pp. Pi* and 10')). IJu^fanlante ("Tezcoco, etc.," Parte 
II, cap. Ill, pp. Hh> and KiO). Clavigero (Lib. IV, cap. III). 

Kepout Teabody Museum, II. 27, 
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Mesicana, up to the tii 
I fezcnco and Tlaeopan, 
tiou of public domain, 
of governm till t g tl tribes of Mexico. The 

tribe held no domain,-^ uouquest of another tribe by it did not (as 
feudal conditions would imply) convert the conquered territory into 
an annex or dependency of the conqueror, as far as the possessioB 
of the soil was concerned. Finally, the confederacy itself, as ; 
did not even hold a territory of its own, stilt less did it claim 
session of areas occupied by tributary tribes. 

It remains now for us to revert again to the distribution of the 
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soil, and to establish its customs at the time when the Europeans 
first trod the Mexican shore. 

We readily distinguish several classes of lands, bearing each a 
different name, besides the "altepetlalli," or tribal territory or 
range. The latter was the widest circumscription for which the 
Nahuatl language had a term. (The word "Anahuac," which is 
often used, is utterly inapplicable, as we have elsewhere shown). "^3 
No other idea of tenure was connected with it, be3^ond that of 
tribal occupation. 

Each of the numerous tribal areas, overrun by the confederacy 
(provided the natives were of a sedentary character), contained 
what we have ventured to call tribute-lots. The name given to 
these tracts was possibl}" "yaotlalli," but rather "milchimalli" 
(" lands of war," and " shield-lands").*^^ As before said, the soil of 
these tracts was still held in original tenure by the kinships com- 
posing the conquered tribe, but the crops went towards the tribute. 
There is no indication about the size of these areas, and they were 
the only ones directly connected with the conquerors. 

Of those tracts whose products were exclusivel}' applied to the 
governmental needs of the pueblo or tribe itself (taken as an in- 
dependent unit) there were, as we have already seen, two particu- 
lar classes : 

The first was the " tecpan-tlalli :" — land of the house of the 
community, whose crops»were applied to the sustenance of such 
as employed themselves in the construction, ornamentation, and 
repairs of the public house. Of these there were sometimes 
several within the tribal area. The}" were tilled in common by 
special families who resided on them, using the crops in compensa- 
tion for the work they performed on the ollicial buildings."'^^ 

w Brasseur de Bourbourg ('* Riiincs de Pnlenque," Cap. II, p. 32, and note 10) makes 
the very 8en^ibIe remark that the name " Analiuac" did not at all apply to a *' state" or 
"empire," etc., but in general to all countries situated in the neighborhood ot'considera* 
ble bodies of water; — such as lakes or large streams; or the shores of* the sea. 

'* MSS. from Simaneas " De I'ordre de j-iiccession observe par les Iiidiens relative- 
ment a leurs Terres et fie leurs Territoires communaux," trant-lated by Mr. Ternaux- 
Compans in •' Kecucil de Piijces," etc., p]). 223 and 224. Torquemada (Lib. XIV, cap. 
VII, p. Md). Clavigero (Lib. VII, cai). XIV. He includes them jmsitively in the soil 
of the kinships, and tieats them as communal lands, the produce of which furnished 
military sui)plies). ♦* Yaotlalli" is improper (see " Art of War," p. 135, note ir)8), but 
**MilchimalIi" is i)Ossible. 

" From " tecpan," chief-liou?e (Molina, Parte 1 1, p. 95), and "Ualli," soil (Id. p. 124). 
Torquemada (Lib. XIV, cap. VII, p. r)4<i). ''There was another class of lands which 
belonged to the chiel's income; and those who dwelt on them and cultivated them were 
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The second class was called "tlatoca-tlalli" — land of the speak- 
ers. Of these there was but one tract in each tribe, which was to 
be "four-hundred of their measures long on each side, each 
measure being equal to three Castilian rods.""^^ The crops raised 
on such went exclusively to the requirements of the liousehold at 
the "tecpan," comprising the head-chief and his family with the 
assistants."'^'^ The tract was worked in turn by the other members 

culled Tecpanpoiihqui, or Tecpantlaca, which signifies: people of the palace and rent- 
ers of the King. Siicii were held to kee]) in repair tlie royal palaces, clean tlie gardens, 
and to attend to the cleanliness and to the necesisities of the royal palaces. They were 
regarded with much respect, as people most directly connected with tlie houses of the 
King. Wlien tiie Lord sallied fortli, tliey accompanied him, and tiicy paid no other tribute 
but bouquets (Karailletes," flower-bunches) and birds of all kind, which they olTered 
to the King. Sucli lands descended iVom fatlier to son, but tliey could not sell them, 
nor dis])ose of them in any way, and if one of them died without heirs, or left the 
X)lace, his house and lands remained for those of his kin (*' parcialidad ") to put an* 
other in his place, according to tlie commands of the King, or of the Lord."— Ilenera 
(Dec. IJI, lib. cap. XV, p. l.'Jo).— Veytia (Lib. Ill, cap. VI, p. IJMJ). ♦' Besides these each 
])ueblo also lia<l ottier kinds of lands called tecpantlalli, or lands of the palace or rent- 
als of the cl)ief, because its crops also went integrally towards the constructions and 
repairs of the palaces of tiie Kings, and towards otlier expenses aside from the suste- 
nance. The people who cultivated them were also plebeians, but they were set apai*t 
for it in each phice, and were called tecpanpuhquc or tccplantlaca, tliat is, people per- 
taining to the palaces, and they could not work any other lands." Ixtlilxochitl ("Hist, 
des Chichimcques cap. XXXV, p. 24i. "Tliere were others known by the name of 
Tecpantlali, or lands which depend from the palaces of tlie Lords. The Indiaus lilling 
tliem were called tecpanpoulKpie.or |>eoi)le connected with the palaces of the Lords"). 
Bustamnnte ('• Tezcoco," etc., Parte III, cap. V, i)p. 23.J and 234). Clavigero (Lib. VII, 
cap. XIV). "The ownership of tlio crownlands, called Tecpantlalli, remained in the 
King, but certain gentlemen called Tecpanpouli<iue or Ter])juitlaca, i.e. people of the 
palace, had the enjoyment tliereof. Tliese paid no tribute but flowers and certain bjids 
which they ofl'ered to the King in token of allegiance. But they were obligated to keep 
the royal palace in reijair, or to construct new ones if needed; to tend to the royal gar- 
dens, and to care for the vassals hi their district. It was their <iuty to attend court, to 
escort tlie King, if he appeared in publi<',; and thus they were highly considered, if 
one of them died, his son succeeded in all his duties, but he lost his rights by removing 
from the place, in which case tiie King gave liim tlie use of another tract, or lellitto 
the community, in whose area the land lay, to assign to hiui another piece." 

The above quotations show conclusively that the soil of the " tecpantlalli" was held 
and vested in the King, and only the croi)s went to certain oflicial purposes. Tlie occu- 
pants thereof were not serfs, since it is ini|)Iied that they might remove at their 
jileasure, but, as any other members of a calpuUi, in acconiance with what we shall 
hereallcr show, they lost by removal their right of use to that particular tract. They 
were properly the *• oflicial artisans." 

T-J Ixtlilxochitl (Hist, des Chichim," cap. XXXV, p. 242). Vedia (Lib. HI, cap. VI, p. 
105). "This had to be four-hundred of their measures in s(piare ('encuadro,' each 
side long); each one of these being equal to three castilian rods. . . ." See "Art of 
War " (p. 944, note 183). " The rod" (vara) is equal to 2.7820i) feet English (Guyot). 

'^ From " tlatoca" sjieakers, or "tlatoani" speaker, and " tlalli." Simancas M. S. S. 
on the cu^tonls of succession (" Kecueil do Pieces, etc." p. 223). llerrera (Dec. Ill, 
lib. IV, cap. XVII, p. J38). "There were oilier kinds of lands that were attached to 
the lordshij) (ofl'.ce!), \^hich they called of the lordship, and of these the Lords could 
not dispo e, and rented them to whom tliey pleased, drawing much rent from thein, 
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of the tribe, and it remained alwa3's public ground, reserved for 
the same purposes J® 

Both of these kinds were often comprised in one, and it is even 
not improbable that the first one may have been but a variety of 
the general tribute-lands devoted to the benefit of the conquering 
confederates. Still, the evidence on this point is too indefinite to 
warrant such an assumption. 

While the crops raised on the " tecpan-tlalli ," as well as on the 
" tlatoca-tlalli," were consumed exclusively b}' the official houses 
and households of the tribe, the soil itself which produced these 
crops was neither claimed nor possessed b}'^ the chiefs themselves, 
or their descendants. It was simply, as far as its products were 
concerned, oflflcial soil.'^^ 

The establishing and maintaining of these areal subdivisions 
was very simple with the tribes of the mainland, since the}' all 
possessed ample territories for their wants and for the require- 
ments of their organizations. Their soil formed a contiguous 
unit. It was not so, however, with the Mexicans proper. With 
all their industry in adding artificial sod to the patch on which 



spending it in the house of the King.") Ixtlilxochltl (Ibid. cap. XXXV, p. 212. "In 
the berjt location of the territory there was set off a field, wliich held exactly four hun- 
dred measures in length and breadth. This was calle<l Tlatocatlali or Tlatocamilli that 
is: land or plantation of the Lonl, and also Itonal Yutlacal, or lands on which the in- 
habitants are compelled to work.*) Ovicdo (Lib. XXXIII, cap. II, p. 537). Voytia, 
(Lib. Ill, cap. VI, p. ISW, confirms Ixtlilxochltl almost verbally, adding: ''For the mow- 
ing and cultivati(m of these the calpixque, which was an ofllcor of the community in 
each pueblo, daily designated those who had to attend to it, out of the plebeians and 
tributaries, and all the cro])s went to the Lord for the maintenance of his house (' ca- 
sa* family)." Zurita does not use the term which we have a<lo])ted, because he is 
chiefly struck by the communal tenure, as exhibited in the " calpulalli.'* The fact of 
their being communal land, though set off for a speciiU purpose, and not owned by the 
chiefs, is plain. 

^» Veytia (Lib. Ill, cap. VI, p. ia">). It is superfluous to revert to the erroneous im- 
pression, that the cliiefs might dispose of it. 

^^ ** Patrimonial Kstates" are nuMitioned frequently, but the point is, where are they 
to bo found. Neither the '* tecpantlalli" nor the ♦•tlatoca-tlalli," still less the '♦ calpu- 
lain," sliow any trace of individual ownership. " Eredad" (heirloom) is called indis- 
criminately " milli " and " cueniiil " (Molina Parte la, p. Wl), Tlie latter is also rendered 
as " ticrra labrada, 6 camellon " (Molina. Parte \\a. p. 2<{). It thus reminds us of the 
*'chinamitl " or garden-bed (as the name *' camellon" also implies), and re«luces it to 
the proi)ortion of an ordinary cultivated lot among the others contained within the 
area of the calpulli. It is also called ** tialli," but that is the general name for soil or 
ground. "Tierras o eredadcs de particulares, Jimtas en alguna vega," is called *' tlal- 
inilli." This decom]>oses into " tialli " soil, and •' milli." But '* vega" signifies a fertile 
tract or field, and thus we have again the conception of communal lands, divided into 
lots improved by particular families, as the idea of communal tenure necessarily im- 
pUes. 
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the}' had originally settled, the solid surface was eventually much 
too small for their numbers, and they themselves put an efficient 
stop to further growth thereof by converting, as we have seen else- 
where, for the purpose of defence, their marshy surroundings into 
water-sheets, through the construction of extensive cause wa3'8.®® 
While the remnants of the original *' tecpantlalli" and of the 
''tlatocatlalli" still remained visible in the gardens, represented 
to us as purely ornamental, which dotted the pueblo of Mexico,®^ 
the substantial elements wherewith to fulfil a purpose for which 
they were no longer adequate had, in course of time, to be drawn 
from the mainland. But it was not feasible, from the nature of 
tribal condition, to extend thither by colonization. The soil was 
held there by other tribes, whom the Mexicans might well over- 
power and render tributary, but whom they could not incorporate, 
since the kinships composing these tribes could not be fused with 
their own. Outposts, however, were established on the shores, at 
the outlets of the dykes, at Tepeyacac on the north, at Iztapalapan, 
Mexicaltzinco, and at Iluitzilopochco to the south, but these were 
only military positions, and be3^ond them the territory proper of the 
Mexicans never extended. ^^ Tribute^ therefore, had to furnish the 
means for sustaining their governmental requirements in the matter 
of food, and the tribute lands had to be distributed and divided, 
so as to correspond minutely to the details of their home organiza- 
tion. For this reason we see, after the overthrow of the Tecpa- 
necas, lands assigned apparently to the head war-chiefs, to the 
military chiefs of the quarters, "from which to derive some reve- 
nue, for their maintenance and that of their children." ®3 These 

»«" Alt of War*' (pp. 150 and 151). L. H. Morgan (*• Ancient Society," Part II, cap. 
VII, pp. UK) and 191). 

" Humboldt C Essai politique siir la Nouvello Espagne," vol. II, lib. Ill, cap. VIII, 
p. 50). Nearly all the old auUiors describe the public buildiitgs as surrounded by 
pleasure-grounds, or ornamental gardens. It is very strilcing that, the pueblo having 
been founded in 1325, and nearly a century having been spent in adding sufficient 
artificial sod to the originally small solid expanse settled,— the .Mexicans could have 
been ready so soon to establish purely decorative parks within an area, every inch of 
wliich was valuable to them for subsistence alone I 

*«The Mexican tribe proper clustered exclusively within the pueblo of Tenuchtitlan. 
Tiie settlements at Iztapalapan, Iluitzilopochco and Mexicaltzinco were but military 
stations — outworks, guarding the issues of the causeways to the South. Tepeyacao 
(Guadalupe Hidalgo) was a similar position, — unimportant as to population,— in the 
North. Chapultepec was a sacred spot, not inhabited by any number of people, and 
only held by the Mexicans for burial purposes, and on account of the springs furnishing 
fresh water to their pueblo. 

w Tezozomoc (Cap. XV, p. 24). See note 57. 
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tracts were but "official tracts," and they were apart from those 
reserved for the special use of the kinships. The latter may have 
furnished that general tribute which, although given nominally to 
the head war-chief still was, "for all the Mexicafts in common."®* 

The various classes of lands which we have mentioned were, as 
far as their tenure is concerned, included in the "calpulalli" or 
lands of the kinships. Since the kin, or "calpulli," was the unit of 
governmental organization, it also was the unit of landed tenure. 
Clavigero says : "The lands called altepetlalli, that is : those who 
belonged to the communities of the towns and villages, were 
divided into as many parts as there were quarters in a town, and 
each quarter held its own for itself, and without the least connection 
with the rest. Such lands could in no manner be alienated."®^ 
These " quarters" were the " Calpulli," hence it follows that the con- 
sanguine groups held the "altepetlalli" or Soil of the tribe.^^ 

We have, therefore, in Mexico, the identical mode of tenure of 
lands, which Polo de Ondogardo had noted in Peru and reported 

to the king of Spain as. follows : " although the crops and 

other produce of these lands were devoted to the tribute, the land 
itself belonged to the people themselves. Hence a thing will be 
apparent which has not hitherto been properly understood. When 
any one wants land, it is considered sufficient if it can be shown 
that it belonged to the Inca or to the sun. But in this the Indians 
are treated with great injustice. For in those da^^s they paid the 
tribute, and the land was theirs "^'^ 

The expanse held and occupied by the calpulli, and therefore 
called calpulalli," was possessed by the kin in joiiit tenure.®^ It 

•* Tezozomoc (Cap. X. p. 18). Zurita (" Rapport, etc.," p. 227). Herrera (Dec. Ill, lib. 
IV, cap. XVII, p. 138. "i no era en mano del Seiior (iiHponer de estos TriWutofi A eu 
Toluntad, porqiie se alteraba la Gente, i los Principales." This refers speciully to the 
tribute by quarters •• barrios.") 

»» Storia del Messico " (Lib. VII, cap. XIV). 

Mlxllilxochitl ("Histoire des Chichim.," Cap. XXXV, p. 242). Torquemada (Lib. 
XIV, cap. VII, p. 545). 

•7 •' Narratives of the Kites and Laws of the Yncas, translated from the original 
Spanisl) manuscripts, and edited by Clement U. Markham." Publication of tiie "* Hack- 
luyt Society," 1873. "lieport of Polo de On(iogardo" wiio was ••Uegidor"of Cuzco, 
in 1500; and a very important authority (See Prescott, '• History of tlie Conquest of 
Peru," note to Book I, cap. V). Coutlrnied by Garcia ("El Origen de los Indios," Lib. 
IV, cap. XVI, p. 1G2). 

M Zurita (•• Kapport, etc., etc., p. 50). " The chiefs of the second class are yet called 
Calputlec in the singular and Chinancallec in the plural. (This is evidently incorrect, 
since the words "Calpulli" and ''Chinancalli" can easily be distinguished from each 
other. '^Chinancalli," however, alter Molina means '^cercado de seto" (Parte lla, p. 
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could neither be alienated nor sold ; in fact, there is no trace ot 
barter or sale of land, previous to the conquest.®^ If, however, any 
calpuUi weakened, through loss of numbers from any cause what- 
ever, it might farm out its area to another similar group, deriving 
subsistence from the rent.^^ If the kinship died out, and its lands 
therefore became vacant, then they were either added to those of 
another whose share was not adequate for its wants, or they were 
distributed among all the remaining calpuUi.^^ The calpuUi was 

21), or an enclosed area, and if we connect it with the old original "chinamitr* we are 
forcibly c'arried back to the early times, when the Mexicans but dwelt on a few flakes of 
more or less solid ground. This is an additional evidence in favor of the views we have 
taken, of the growth oflanded tenure among the Mexican tribe. We must never forget, 
tliat tlie term is *' Nalutatl " and as such recognized by all the other tribes, outside of the 
Mexicans proper. The interpretation as *' family " in the QQiiichd tongue of Guatemala, 
which M'e liave already mentioned, turns uj) here as of furtlier importance), th. is chiefs 
of an old race or family, from the word CalpuUi or Chinancalli, whidi is the same, and 
signifies a quarter (barrio), iniiabited by a family known, or of old origin, which pos- 
sesses since long time, a territory whose limits are known, and whose members are of 
the same lineage." "The calpullis, families or quarters, are very common in each 
province. Among the lands which were given to tlie chiefs of tlie second class, there 
were also calpullis. These lands are tlie property of the people in general ("do la 
masse du peuple") from the time the Indians readied this land. £ach family or tribe 
received a ))(>rtion of tlie soil for ))erpetual enjoyment. They also had the name of 
calpuUi, and until now this property has been respected. They do not belong to each 
inhabitant of the village in particular, but to the calpulli, which possesses them 
in common.*' Don Ramirez de Fuenlcal, letter dated Mexico, 3 Nov. 1532 ('• Recueil de 
l)ICceB, etc., TernauxCompans, p. 253). "There are vei*y few people in the villages 
■whi<;h Ijave lands of their own .... tlie lands are held in common and cultivated in 
common." Ilerrera (Dec. III. lib. IV, cap. XV, i>. 13.5) confirms, in a condensed form, 
the statements of Zurita : " and they are not private lands of each one, but held in com- 
mon." Tonjuemada (Lib. XIV, cap. VII, p. 545). Veytia(Lib. Ill, cap, VI, p. 196). 
" Finally there were other tracts of lands in each tribe, called calpulalli, which is. land 
of the calpules (barrios), wliich also were worked in common." Oviedo (Lib. XXXII, 
cap. LI, i>p. 536 and 537). Clavigero (Lil>. VII, cap. XIV). Bustamante ("Tezcoco, 
etc.," Parte Illa. cap. V, p. 232). 

80 Zurita (p. 52). *• lie who obtained them from the sovereign has not the right to 
dispose of tlieni." Ilerrera (Dec. Ill, lib. IV, cap. XV, p. i:{5), "he who possessed 
them, could not alienate them, althougli he enjoyed their use for his lifetime." Torque- 
mada (Lib. XIV, cap. VII, p. 545). Disputes about lands are frequently mentioned but 
they refer to the enjoyment and possession, and not the transfer of the land. Baron 
Humboldt (*• Vues des Cordillferes et monuments indigenes des peuples de 1' Amdrique," 
Vol. I, Tab. V), reproduces a Mexican painting representing a litigation about land. 
But this painting was made subsequent to the conquest, as the fact that the parties 
contending are Indians and Spaniards sufiiciently asserts. Occasional mention is made 
tliat certain lands "could be sold." All such tracts, however, like the "pillali'* have 
been shown by us to be lield in communal tenure of the soil, their enjoyment alone 
being given to individuals and their families. 

»" Zurita (p. 1)3). "In case of need it was permitted to farm out the lands of a cal- 
pulli to the inhabitants of another quarter." Ilerrera (Dec. Ill, Lib. IV, cap. XV, p. 134). 
** They could be rented out to another lineage." 

»' Zurita (p. 52). " When a family dies out, its lands revert to the calpulli, and the 
chief distribut(Js them among such members of the quarter as are most in need of it." 
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a democratic organization. Its business lay in the hands of elec- 
tive chiefs: — "old men," promoted to that dignity, as we intend 
to prove in a subsequent paper, for their merits and experience, 
and after severe religious ordeals. Tliese chiefs formed the coun- 
cil of the kin or quarter, but their autliority was not absolute since 
on all important occasions a general meeting of the kindred was 
convened.^'^ The council in turn selected an executive, the "cal- 
puUec" or " chinancallec" who, in war, officiated as " aclicacauhtin " 
or "teachcauhtin" (elder brother) .^^ — This office was for life or 
during good behavior.^^ It was one of his duties to keep a reck- 
oning of the soil of the calpulli, or " calpulalli," together with a 
record of its members, and of the areas assigned to each fam- 
ily, — and to note also whatever /jhanges occuiTed in their distribu- 
tion.^^ Such changes, if unimportant, might be made by him ; 

w Zurita (pp. 60, 61, 62). Ramirez de Fuenleal (" Letter, etc.'* Teraaux-Compans, p. 
249). 

»« Zurita (p. 60). •• The calpulli have a chief taken necessarily from amonp: the tribe, 
he mudt be one of the principal inhabitants, an able man who can assist and defend the 
people. The election takes place among them. . . . The office of this chief is not hered> 
itai-y ; when any one dies, they elect in his place the most respected old man. . . . If the 
deceased has left a son who is able the choice falls upon him, and a relative of the 
former incumbent is always preferred *' (Id. pp. 50 and 222). Simancas M. S. S. (" De 
I'ordre de succession, etc.;" "Recueil,*' p. 2'i5). **As to the mode of regulating the 
Jurisdiction and election of the alcaldes and regidors of the villages, they nominated 

men of note who had the title of achcacaulitin There were no other elections 

of officers. . . ." " Art of War, etc." (pp. J 19 «nd 120). 

»* Zurita (pp. 60 and GI). Ilerrera (Dec. Ill, Lib. IV, cap. XV, cap. 125). " I le ele- 
gian eutre si y tenian por maior." 

'A Zurita (pp. 61 and 62). '^ Tliis chief lias charge of the lands of the calpulli. It is 
his duty to defend their po.ssession. lie keeps paintings showing the tracts^, the names 
of their holders, the situation, the limits, the number of men tilling them, the wealth of 
private individuals, the designations of such as are vacant, of others that belong to 
the SpaniardH, the date of donation, to whom and by whom tlioy were given. These 
paintings he constantly renewi*, according to the changes occurring, and in this they 
are very skilful." It is singular that Motolinia, in his "* Epistola pro^mial" (*'Col. de 
Doc. :" Icazbalcetit, Vol. I, p. 5), among the Ave *' books of paintings " which he says the 
Blcxicans had, makes no mention of the above. Neither does he notice it in his letter 
dated Cholula 27 Aug., 1554 (*'Uecueil de pieces, etc.," Ternaux-Compans). Sahagun (Lib. 
VIII, cap. XV, p. .*J04) says, •* porque j»rimeramente dcmandaban la pintura en que es- 
taban escritas o pintadas las causas, como haziendas, casas, 6 maizales" (Id. cap. XXV, 
p. 314). This tends to prove the existence of such paintings. Mendieta (Lib. II, cap. 
XXVII, p. i;J5). Torquemada (Lib. XIV, cap. VIII, p. 54<J). **and in order to prevent 
any confusion in these lands they painted them on long strips ("lienzos") in the fol* 
lowing manner. The lands of tlie calpules light yellow, those of the principals flesh- 
re<l, and the lands of the Kings income of a fiery red color,— go that, on opening one 
of these rolls, the entire pueblo, its limits and outlines could be seen at a glance." This 
is another conflnnation of our views about the distribution of the soil, and the fact 
that the two latter classes had but different shades of red, is somewhat significant. 
See Clavigero (Lib. Vll, cap. XIV), who conflrms. The explanation of Zurita covers 
tlie whole ground, however, and explains both of the lust statements. 
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more important ones, or contested cases, had to be referred to the 
council of the kinship, which in turn often appealed to a gathering 
of the entire quarter.^^ 

The "calpulalli" was divided into lots or arable beds, "tlal- 
inilli/»97 These were assigned each to one of the married males 
of the kinship, to be worked by him for his use and that of his 
family. If one of these lots remained unimproved for the terra 
of two consecutive years, it fell back to the quarter for redistribu- 
tion. The same occurred if the family enjoying its possession 
removed from the calpuUi. But it does not appear that the cul- 
tivation had always to be performed by the holders of the tract 
themselves. The fact of improvement under the name of a cer- 
tain tenant was only required, to insure this tenant's rights.^^ 

Therefore the chiefs and their families, although they could not, 
from the nature of their duties, till the land themselves, still could 
remain entitled to their share of 'Hlalmilpa," as members of the 
calpulli. Such tracts were cultivated b}' others for their use. 
They were called by the specific name of '^pillali" (lands of the 
chiefs or of the children, from '^^i^^^^^^^i" ^^y? oi* " piltzintli," 

^ Zurita ("Rapport, etc.,*' pp. 66 and «2). We quote him in preference, since no other 
author, known to us, has been so (letuile<l. 

"7 <• tlalmilli " "^ tierras, a heredadcs de particulares, que estan Juntas en alguna vega " 
(Molina, Part Ila, p. 124). 

w Each family, represented by its male head, obtained a certain tract or lot for culti- 
vation and use, Zurita (p. 55). " Tlie party (meml)er of the calpulli, because no member 
of another one. had the right to settle within the area of it. ^ee Id. p. 5:i), who has no 
lands, applies to the chief of the calpulli who, upon the advice of the other old men, 
assigns to him such as correspond to liis ability and w^ants. These lands go to his heirs 

" Id. (p. 66.) "The proprietor who did not cultivate during two years, either 

through his own fault or through negligence, without Just cause he was called 

upon to improve them, and If he failed to do so, they were given to another the follow- 
ing year." Bustamante ("Tezcoco, etc.," Parte Ilia, p. 190, cap. I). The fact, that 
any holder of a " tlalmilli" miglit rent out his share, if he himself was occupied in a 
line precluding him from actual work on it, results from the lands of the " calpulli " being 
represented alternately treated as communal, and again as private lands. Besides, 
It is said of the traders who, from tlie nature of their occupation, were mostly absent, 
that they were also members and participants of a '* calpulli" (Zurita, p. 223. Sahagun 
Lib. VI 11, cap. Ill, p. 340). Now, as^very Mexican belonged to a kinship, which held 
lands after the i)lan exposed above, it follows that such an were not able to work them- 
selves, on account of their performing other duties subservient to the interests of the 
community, still preserved their tracts by liaving others lo work them for their benefit. 
It was not tlie right of tenancy which authorizes the improvement, but tlie fact of im- 
provement for a certain purpose and beueUt, which secured the possession or tenancy. 
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child), ^9 and those who cultivated them carried the appellation of 
'Hlalmaitl" — hands of the soil.^o® 

The ^'tlalmilpa," whether held by chiefs or by ordinary members 
of the kin ("macehiiales") were, therefore, the only tracts of land 
possessed for use by individuals in ancient Mexico. They were 
so far distinguished from the "teepantlalli" and 'Hlatocatlalli" in 
their mode of tenure as, whereas the latter two were dependent 



*>It is jnstthe "pillali" which oppose the greatest difficulties to this investigation, 
and to a clear conception of the mode of tenure of lands in ancient Mexico. They are 
generally represented (whenever mentioned), as private domains of the chiefs. Tor- 
quemada (Lib. XIV, pj). 645 and 54(5). distinguishes two kinds of " pillali.'* The first 
one he says might be sold. — but he places the restriction upon them, that such as held 
lands through conquest (•' sujecion") or throuj^h gift ('' merced ") of the chief, had to 
go to the descendants, as majorat; and if they dic<1 without heirs, the King, or Lord 
became such, and they were incorporated into his royal Estates." The other kind wa8 
not transmissible at all. Clavigero (Lib. XVII, cap. XIV). We notice here a confusion 
between official tracts and such lots of the *' calpuUi " as pertained to the chiePs family 
in consequence of their membership of the Kin. Also between "tribute-lots" and 
the official tracts, of conquered tribes. Torquemada acknowledges, that the *' pillali," 
upon the death of the family, were incorporated in the calpulli to which that family 
belonged, '*in order that they might pay tribute." This ought to define their true 
position and nature. 

100 From ♦♦ tlalli " soil, and " maitl " hand. Hands of the soil. Molina (Parte Ila, p. 
124), has: "tlalmaitl" — ''labrador, 6 gaiiun.'* This name is given in distinction of the 
"macehuales" or people working the soil in general. The tlalmkites are identical 
with the **mayeque8." See Zurita (p. 224), "tlalmaites or mayeques, which signifies 
tillers of the soil of others . . . ." lie distinguishes them plainly from the " tc(;callec '' 
which are the '* tecpanpouhque " or *• tecpautlaca " formerly mentioned as attending to 
a class of official lands (p. 221, Zurita). Ilerrera (Dec. Ill, lib. IV, cap. XVII, p. 138). 
" These mayeques could not go IVom one tract to another, neither leave those which 
they cultivated, and they paid a rent to its masters according as they agreed upon ("en 
lo que se concertaban "; in what they raised. They paid tribute to nobody else but the 
master of the land.'' This tends to show that there existed, not an established obliga- 
tion, a serfdom, but a voluntary contract, that the "tlalmaites" were not serfs, but 
shnply renters. Torquemada (Lib. XIV, cap. VII, p. 515), " . . , . those that were 
knights ("caballeros") and descendants of the families of the Kings, and Lords, had 
their particular lands and their rentals, where many of them held renters (*' terrazgu- 
eros") which served them, tUled the crops and served them in their houses. These 
lands were called pillali or *• land of nobles and knights." We prefer the etymology 
'•piltontli" "nino 6 nina, muchacho o niuchacha" (Molina, II, p. 82), or •'piltzintli" 
nifio 6 nina" therefore lands of the children,— to the <lerivation from ••pilli." The 
title of chief was " tecuhtii," and the word "pilli " substituted for it is certainly but in 
connection with the occupation of a particular place of office, and not a title itself. 
BuHtamnnte ("Tezcoco, etc.," p, 330. "The sovereigns as well as the inferior Lords 
and other principals had their own patrimonial estates, and in them their mayeques or 
Tlalmayes, what these gave of rent were tributes of the Lord," Id. pp. 2:J3 and 234). 

The " tlalmaites" appear to hive been free fi'om other tributes, and free fiom com- 
munal labor outside of the "pillali" (Bustamante, p. 23.'). Ilerrera, Dec. Ill, lib. IV, 
cap. XVII, p. 138). It is not very clear, however, whether this applies simply to the 
conquering tril)e alone, or also to the tlalmaites of conquered tribes, as towards the 
tribute due by that tribe to their conquerors. The detailed relations between the two 
arc yet somewhat obscure and confuse in some points. 
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from a certain office, the incumbent of which changed at each elec- 
tion, the "tlalmilli" was assigned to a certain famil}', and its pos- 
session, therefore, connected with customs of inker itance,^^^ 

Being thus led to investigate the customs of Inheritance of the 
ancient Mexicans, we have to premise here, that the personal 
effects of a deceased can be but slightl}" considered. The rule was 
in general, that whatever a man held, descended to his off- 
spring.'02 Among most of the northern Indians a larger cluster 
participated. ^^3 In conformity with the organization of Society 
based upon kin, when in the first stage of its development, the 
kindred group inherited, and the common ancestor of this kin 
being considered a female, it follows that if a man died, not his 
children, still less his wife, but his mother's descendants, that is : 
his brothers, sisters, in fact the entire consanguine relationship 
from which he derived on his mother's side, were his heirs.^^^ 
Such may have been the case even among the Muysca of New- 



wi Ramirez de Fnenleal (" Letter," see " Recueil, etc.," p. 253). " De 1' ordre de 
Biiccession, etc., etc." Simnncas MSS. (Id. p. 224). Ilerrera (Dec. Ill, lib. IV, cap. XVII, 
p. 138). Torqiiemada (Lib. XIV, cap. Vir, p. 545). Clavi^ero (Lib. VII, cap. XIV). 
These anthors mention only the •* pillali," but Motolinia (Trat. II, cap. V, pp. 120 and 
121), and Gomura (Vedia I, p. 434), apply it in general, and the latter is even very posi- 
tive about the tributaries (•' los pecheros.") Also Zurita (p. 60), although contradictory 
on p. 51). 

"''Motolinia (Tratado II, cap. V, p. 120), "but they left their houses and lands to 
their children . . ." Gomara (p. 430- "Es costumbre de pecheros que el hijo mayor 
lierede al padre en toda la hacienda raiz y mueble, y (pie tenga y mantenga lodos los her- 
manos y sobrinos, con tal que hagan ellos lo que el lea mandare." Clavigero (Lib. VII, 
cap. XIII). **In Mexico and nearly the entire realm, tlie royal family excepted as 
already told, the sons succeeded to the father's rights,— and if there were no sons, 
then the brothers, and the brothers sons inherited." IJustamante (**Tezc(>co, etc.,'* p. 
219). In all these cases, Bustamante only speaks of chiefs; but the quotations from 
Motolinia and Gomara directly api)ly to the people in general. 

wsMr. L. II. Morgan has investigated the customs of inheritance, not only among 
the northern Indians, but also among the pueblo Indians of New Mexico. He establishes 
the fact, that the '' kinship " or " Gens,'* wliich we may justly consider as the unit of or- 
ganization in American Aboriginal Society, participated in the property of the deceased. 
lie proves it among tlie Iroquois ('* Ancient Society," Part 11, cap. II, pp. 75 and 70). 
Wyandottes, Id. cap. VII, p. 153. Missouri-tribes, p. 155. Winnebngoes, p. 157. Mandans, 
p. 158. Minnitarees, j). 159. Creeks, p. 101. Clioctas, p. I(i2. Cliickasas, p. 103. Ojib- 
was, p. 107; also Potowattomies and Crees, Miamis, p. KJS. Shawnees, p. 169. Sauks, 
Foxes and Menominies, p. 170. Delawares, p. 172. Munsees and Mohegaus, p. 173. 
Finally, the pueblo Indians of New Mexico are shown to liave, if not the identical at 
least a similar mode of inheritance. It would be easy to secure furtlier evidence, from ■ 
South America also. 

iM«' Ancient Society" (Part II, cap. II, p. 75. Part IV, cap. I, pp. 528, 530, 531, 536 
and 537). 
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Granada.^^5 ji ^^s different, however, in Mexico, where we meet 
with traces of a decided progress. Not only had descent been 
changed to the male line,!^^ but heirship was limited, to the exclu- 
sion of the kin and of the agnates themselves, to the children of 
the male sex.^®^ Whatever personal effects a father left, which were 
not offered up in sacrifice at the ceremonies of his funeral, ^^^ they 
were distributed among his male offsprings, and if there were none, 
they went to his brothers. Females held nothing whatever, beyond 
their wearing apparel and some few ornaments for personal use. 

The "tlalmilli" itself, at the demise of a father, went to his 
oldest son, with the obligation to improve it for the benefit of the 
entire family until the other children had been disposed of by 
marriage. i®9 But the other males could apply to the chief of the 
calpulli for a ''tlalmilli" of their own:^^^ the females went with 

»<«Gomara ("Historia de laa Indios,*' Vedia I, p. 201). Garcia ("Origen de loa 
Indies," Lib. IV, cap. 28, p. 247). Piedrahita (Parte 1, lib. I, cap. 6, p. 27). Joaquin 
Acobta C'Compendio historico del Descubriniients y Colonlsazion de la Nuera-Granada," 
Cap. XI, p. 201). Ternaiix-Compans (•* L'ancien Cundinaniarca," pp. 21 and 3«). 

I'^Motolinla (Trat. II, cap. V, p. 120). Gomara (p. 434). Clavigero (Lib. VII, cap. 
XIII). Zurita (pp. 12 and 43). 

i«7 Letter of Motolinia and Diego d'Olarte, to Don Luis de Velasco, Cholula, 27 Aug., 
l.'V54 (•' llecueil, etc., etc.," p. 407^. '* The daughters did not inherit, it was the principal, 
wife's 8on . . . ." Besides, nearly every author designates but a son, or sons, — as the 
heirs. There is no mention made of daughters at all. In Tlaxcallan, it is also expressly 
mentioned tliat the daiigliters did not inherit (Torquemada, Lib. XI, cap. XXII, p. 348). 
In general, the position of woman in ancient Mexico was a very inferior one, and but 
little above that which it occupies among Indians in general. (Compare the description 
of Gomara, p. 440. Vedia I, witli those of Sahagun. Lib. X, cap. I, p. 1; cap. XIII, pp. 
30. 31. .32 and 33. The fact is generally conceded). H. II. Bancroft, " Native Races." 
Vol. II. Cap. VI, p. 224, etc. 

»«» Moti.linia (Trat. II, cap. V, p. 120). Torquemada (Lib. XIII, cap. XLII to XLVIII, 
pp. 51.") to 529j. Acosta (Lib. V, cap. VIH, pp. 320, 321 and :J22). Gomara (pp. 430 and 
4.37, Vedia. I). Meudieta (Lil). II, cap. XL, pp. 102 and 1(J3). Clavigero (Lib. VI, cap. 
XXXIX. "They burnt the clotlies, arrows, and a portion of tlie household utensils 

") 

»w Motolinia (Trat. II, cap. V, p. 120), "el cual hacer de testamento no se acostum- 
braba en c^ta tierra, sino (jue dejaban las casas y lieredades ft sus hijos, y el mayor, si- 
era hombre. lo poseia y tenia ciiidado de su.s hermanos y hermanas, y yendo los her. 
manos creciendo y casjindose. el liermano mayor partia con ellos segun tenia; y si los 
hiJos eran por casar, entrdbanse en la hacien<ia los mismos hermanos, digo en las hei*- 
edades, y de ellas mantenian k sus sobrinos y de la oira hacienda." Gomara (•' Con<i. 
<ie Mcjicc)," p. 4:J4). '* It is customary among tributary classes tliat the oldest son shall 
inlierii tlie father's proi>erty. real and personal, and shall maintain and support all the 
brothers and nephews, provided they do wliat he commands tliem. The reason why 
(,hey do not partition tlie estates is in order not to decrease it through such a partition 

" Siinancas M.S.S (" Uecueil, etc.,etc.,"p. 224). " Relative to the calpulalli . . 

. . the sons mostly inlieritci'.'' 

*'» Zurita (p. !>:>). ♦' He who has no land applies to the chief of the tribe (calpulli), 
who, upon tlie advice of the other old men, assigns to him a tract suitable for his wants, 
and (•orn'>ponding to his abilities and to liis strength." lIerrera.(Dec. Ill, Jib. IV, cap. 
XV, p. 13.)). 
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their husbands. Single-blessedness, among the Mexicans, appears 
to have occurred only in case of religious vows, and in which case 
they fell back for subsistence, upon the part allotted to worship, 
or in case of great infirnnties, for which the i alpulli provided. ^^^ 
No mention is made of the widow participating in the products of 
the *' tlalmilli," still it is presumable that she was one of those whom 
the oldest son had to support. There are indications that the 
widow could remarry, in which case her husband, of course, pro- 
vided for her. 1^2 

The customs of Inheritance, as above reported, were the same 
w^ith chiefs as well as witii the ordinary members of the tribe. Of 
the personal effects very little remained since, the higher the office 
was whicii the deceased had hold, the more display was made at 
his cremation, and consequently the more of his dresses, weapons 
and ornaments, were burnt with the body.*'^ Of lands, the chiefs 
only held each their "• tlalmilli" in the usual way, as members of 
their kin, whereas the other " official " lots went to the new incum- 
bents of the offices. It should always be borne in mind, that none 
of these offices were hereditary themselves. Still, a certain ^^ riglit 
of succession" is generally admitted as having existed. Thus, with 
the Tezcucans, the office of head war-chief might pass from father 
to son,^^^ at Mexico from brother to brother, and from uncle to 
nephew. ^^'^ This might, eventually, have tended to perpetuate the 

m Such unmarried femjiles were the *' nuiiP " frtMjuontly inontit)no<l by the old writers. 
We Khali have occasion to investifjate the point in our paper on ** the ancient Mexican 
l)rie»thood.'' As attendants to worship, they participated m tlic tril)uteb furnitihed 
towards it by each calpiilli, ol' whi<'h we have spoken. 

"2 Oviedo (" Ili-t. ^en. y nat de Intlias," Lib. XXXIII, cup. LIV. pp. 547-.'53.J), reports 
a conversation with Don Juan Cano, held at San Doniinjfo, 8 of Sept., ir>l4, in which 
the said Cano asserts that he married Montezuma's dau;j:hter, widow of Quuuhtemotzin. 
Tliere is an indefinite report that, when she married Quauliteniotzin, she wuh already 
tlie widow ol" Cuitlahuatzin. Intermarriage of widower.s and widows took place in 
Yucatan, but without any ceremony. S»!e LaJida, •* Kelacion de las cosas de Yucatan." 
Paris, iWia, by Mr. Brasseur de Bourbourij:, p. 112, §XXV. 

i»3See note Xo. 108, tlie same quotations apply to this ca^e. Besides, wo refer to the 
numerous des<*-riptions of funeral rites, or ratlier cremations, contained, for instancet 
in l)uran,Tezoz()nioc, Ixllilxochitl, Veytia.and in BustamanteB*'Tezcocoen lobUltimos 
Tiempos, etc." Also to tlie cremation of the hea<l chief of Michhuacan, as related by 
Mendieta (Lib. II, cap. XLL pp. 101-1(>7). We abstain from special «iuotations, the sub- 
ject being amply discussed in all the authors just mentioned. 

i"Zurita (j). 1-2). Gomara (\'edia I, p. 4.U). Torquemada (Lib. IX, cap. IV, p. 177. 
Li I). XI, cap. 27, p. 3.>G, etc. etc.). 

ll»Thi^ fact is loo amply jiroven to need special references. We reserve it for final 
discussion in our proposed paper on the chiefs of tlie Mexicans, and the duties, powers 
and functions of their oflice. 
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office in the family^ and with it also the possession of certain lands, 
attached to that officer's functions and duties. But it is quite 
certain too that this stage of development had not yet been 
reached by any of the tribes of Mexico at the time of its conquest 
by the Spaniards. The principal idea had not 3'et been developed, 
namely, that of the domain^ which, in eastern countries at least, 
gradually segregated into individually hereditary tenures and 
ownerships. 

There was consequently, at the time when the Spaniards first 
came into contact with the Mexican aborigines, no established 
feudal system among the Indians of Mexico. Based exclusively 
upon kin, aboriginal society then presented to the first Europeans 
who witnessed it a strange and partly dazzling, partly repulsive ; 
at all events a bewildering, aspect. It. is not devoid of interest, 
and it is even important for us to consider what were the effects 
of this contact of a people imbued with the principles of medieval 
feudality with tribes still adhering to far more primitive ideas, 
upon the latter's mode of tenure and distribution of their lands. 

The ostensible basis, on which the Spaniards established a 
claim to any parts of America whatever, is expressed in the Bull 
of Pope Alexander VI, executed at Rome on the fourth day of 
May, 1493. By this act of the Holy See the kings of Spain (Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella), in consideration of their devotion to the Cath- 
olic religion, and of their zeal in propagating the Christian faith 
even over the remotest parts of the earth's surface, are made and 
created absolute possessors, for themselves, their heirs and succes- 
sors, of all the lands already discovered and still to discover by 
them or their agents in the new world. The conditions accompany- 
ing this grant were that they '' manage to send to the said main- 
lands and islands good men, fearing God, learned, well taught and 
expert, for to instruct their aforesaid inhabitants and natives in 
the Catholic faith, and to teach them good manners, with all due 
diligence."^ ^^ This title, although it partakes of the nature of a 

"« Martin Fernandez de Navnrrcte (" Coleccion do los Vinges y Dedciibriniientos que 
hicieron por mar los Espafiolcs desde Fines <ieJ Slglo XV," Madrid, 1825. Tom. IIo, pp. 
2i)-35). *• Et insupre mandamus vobis in virlute sanctae (Jbedintie, est (sicut polliceminl 
et nun dubitamut} pro vestra maxima devotione et Regia niagnanimitate vos esse 
facturos) a<i terras ttrmaset insubis praedirtas viros probos, et Deum timentes, doctos, 
peritos et expertos a<l instruentlam incolas et lialiitatores praelato.s in Fide Catholica, 
et in bonis moribus imbumdam de>tinare debeatis.omnuni debitam diligentiani in pra- 
emisis adiiibentes." Mendieta (" Hi-^t. Kccles. lnd.,>' Lib. I, cap. Ill, pp. 20 and 22), 
Herrera (Dec. 1, lib. II, eap. IV, p. 41). Goniura (" IIt^toria de las Indias,'* Vedia I, pp. 
168 and lUU). Oviedo (Lib. 11, cap. VIU). 
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fief, still virtually created, — what his subseqnentl}' became in Span- 
ish America, — a domain of the Spanish crown. Armed with it, and 
fully convinced of its validity, ^^^ the Spaniards regarded at once 
the soil of Mexico as their king's own, and therefore claimed the 
right as his agents, to dispose of it through distribution according 
to their home-laws and customs. But, instead of proclaiming this 
title at once afler tlie landing, as was done on many other points 
of the American coast, ^^® Cortes found it advisable to delay such 
a formal declaration until after he had, by his own inspection, sat- 
isfied himself of the proper ways and means to secure possession. 
He quickly found out the disconnected state of the country, al- 
though he attributed it to causes which were not really existing,^'^ 
and it is well known how he improved it for his plans. He there- 
fore treated secretly, as much as possible, with members of tribes 
subjected (or rather tributaiy) to the Mexicans and their confeder- 
ates,^'^° and in consideration of their espousing the Spanish cause, 
he promised them sundry favors. ^'-^^ The- oldest document issued 
by Europeans on Mexican soil embodies such a negotiation with 
chiefs of the tribes of Axapusco and Tepeyahualco, both pueblos 
being situated within the valley of Mexico itself. ^^^ It promises 



J" Ilerrera (Dec. I, lib. II, cap. IV, p. 41). Oviedo (Lib. II, cap. VIII, pp. 31 and 82). 
GoiDura (Vediu I, p. 1(>8). Aleiidicta (Lib. I, cap. Ill, pp. 18-20), and many others. All 
ihene authontieu can be sumuicd up in Holjcitson'a diisisical words : ''The Pope, as 
vicar an«l re|)re>entaUve of Jesus Chri.st, was nupposed to have n right of dominion 
over all the kingdoms of the eartli " (•• History of America," }>th Edition, 1800. Vol. I, 
Book II, p. l.")})). It appears tliat already (irijalva had, in l.'J18, taken possession foinn- 
ally of the Mexican coast. (Oviedo, Lib. XVII, cap. XV, i). M.'J) 

"» Ilerrera (Dec. I, bb. VII, cap. XIV, pp. 1U7 and r.»8). Robertson (Vol. I, Book III, 
p. 271 ; also note XXIII, p. 378). 

"w Cortes Hupposed a Mexican state or empire and his measures were taken in conse- 
quence. (''Carta Segunda," Vedia I, j). 12). Comara ("Conq. de Mfejico,'* p. 313). 
Bernal-Diez del Caslillo ("Hist. verd. de la conq. de N. Esi)afia," Vedia II, pp. 32 and 
33). Oviedo (Lib. XXXIII, cap. II, p. 201). Torquemada (Lib. IV, cap. XVI, pp.386 
and 387), etc. etc. 

""Cortes ("Carta Segunda," Vedia I, pp. 13 and 15). Bernal-Diez (Vcdin II, cap. 
XLI, p. 3r»). Oviedo (Lib. XXXIII, cap. II, p. 261). Andres de T.ipia (" Col. de Docu- 
mentos," of Icazbalceta, Vol. II, i)p. .'iOl and Wji). Gomara (*'Con«i. de Mejico," Vedia, 
I, p. 320). liut the main evidence is furni^hed by the document published l)y Icazbalceta 
in his second volume of the ''Coleccion de Docnmentos para la Ilistoria dc Mexico," 
in the 2d volume, and entitled : ** Ileal Ejecutoria de S. M. Sobre Tierras y Rei?evva8 de 
Pechort y Paga, perteneciente & los Caciques de Axapusco, de la jurisdiccion de Otumba" 
(pp. .'), G, 7, 8 and i)). 

i2i"KeaI Ejecutoria" (Col. de doc. II, p. 7). Gomara (Vedia I, p. 320). Clavlgero 
(Lib. VIII, cap. XI). 

12'J Tlie pueblos of Axapusco and Tepeyahualco are situated along the road leading 
firom the city of Mexico to Tullanzinco, in the state of Mexico proi)er, northwest of 
San Juan de Teotihuacun. As the Document to which we have already referred Im- 
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to those chiefs lands of their own. The grantees had no conception 
of the true import of what they accepted, neither did Cortes con- 
ceive the nature of thtir ideas. It was the object of the Indians 

plies, they were under Spanish rule included in the Jurisdiction of Otumba. This docu> 
ment itself requires particular attention. It has been published by Sr. Icazbalceta in 
the second volume of his documentary collections, and its authenticity has been carefully 
examined — and, we think, successfully proven — by Sr. Jose F. Ramirez. Its hibtory is 
not devoid of interest, and we record it here, partly from the document itself, and partly 
fVom the introduction and notes by the late Sr. Ramirez. 

On the 9th day of March, 1017, there appeared before the viceroy of New Spain 
(Marques of Guadalcazar), Leonardo de Salazar "in the name of the governor, alcalde 
and flscals" of the pueblo of San Esteban Axapusco and Santiago Tepeyahualco, <'of 
the Jurisdiction of Otumba," praying for a confirmation in writing by the viceroy, of a 
certain grant made by Cortes, and approved by the King and his royal council under 
seal,— to the aforesaid pueblos. In order to obtain said confirmation it was alleged: 
that the grant, written on ''nine leaves" was so torn and damaged, that it would 
no longer bear handling, — and that through its loss the inhabitants of said settlements 
might come to grief. The petition was immediately granted and it was ordained, on 
the 19 of March 1()17, that a copy of the original grant should be executed, and that 
in such places where the t«xt was torn or obliterated through damage to tlie originals, 
common belief or tradition should prevail as tar as it related to the contents of the 
document ("obre la fe que hubiere lugar en derecho*'). Tlie desired copy and certifi- 
cates were accordingly issued on the 2l8t day of March, 1G17. 

This copy embodies the mutilated text of a very singular official paper. It appears 
ftom it that on the 20th day of May 1.'319, Cortes executed, In favor of two Indian chiefs 
of the two aforesaid pueblos, and at their request, a certificate (signed by himself at 
San Juan de Uliia on that day and countersigned : Pedro Hernandez), stating that the 
said chiefs had Joined the mesHcngers sent from Mexico to greet and esi)y Cortds upon 
his arrival at the coast, — with the intention of approaching him secretly and oflering 
him their assistance in any designs he might have against tlie Mexicans, whom they 
said held them severely to tribute. This they achieved, and took allegiance to the crown 
of Spain. In return Cortes promised to them lliat '* alter our Journey should be accom- 
plished to them should in the firt^t place be made the greatest honor posisible in 

return for so much noble subtility and good-will." He also promised *' to make tliem 
grandees and Lords of lands where they now have their pueblos." Tlie facts thus al- 
leged were contained in the original document, written consequently about 30 days after 
the landing of Cortes on the coast of Vera Cruz. I5ut this act itself was included, as a 
copy, in a further grant, dated 16 December, 1520, in which Cortes acknowledges the 
services rendered by the two chiefs during the conquest of Mexico, and that alter that 
pueblo had been captured, the said chiefs returned to their tribes " well paid with the 
booty," relying upon the fulfilment of his original promises. It further states that: six 
years having elapsed since, and to most of the chiefs who had assisted ttic Spanish 
cause, lands had been given, he remembered tne chiefs of Axapusco and Tepeyahualco, 
•*and by these presents in tlie royal name of His majesty gave them four tracts ('* cu- 

atro sitios de estancias ") in the territory of their said pueblos." These lands 

were freed from all taxes and impositions, and tlie chiefs and their heirs were invested 
forever with the lordship and the ofilce of governors (''gobernadores") of the i>ueblo 
to which they belonged. This grant of Coites was confirineil by the Emperor Cliarles 
Y, and the royal council of the Indies, 2d November, l.>;i7, and on the 9 and 10 February, 
1540, the said chieltains were duly installed in their new hereditary positions, and their 
lands measured ofl* to them. 

Doubts were raised as to the genuineness of the document, but these are set aside 
completely by the fact that, not more than i)8 years alter Us first execution, the Spanish 
authorities have legally acknowledged it. Some objections relating to imperfections 
in the text, apparent anachronisms, have been eliminated through the Judicious 

RErouT Teabody Museum, II. 28. 
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merely to become free of tribute to the Mexicans, as they had been 
previously ; but no thought entered their mind, at that time, of 
ownership of the soil.^^^ This earliest transaction (probably 
20th of May, 1519) was in itself a perfect revolution, or at least 
the initiatory step thereto. Unbeknown to themselves, these 
Indians became feudatories to the crown of Spain, and thus the 
first germ was planted, which, in its development, subverted 
gradually the aboriginal order of things in Mexico.^^^ 

Every tribe, which subsequently surrendered to the Spaniards, 
bowed in the same manner to the new principle introduced. The 
Indians did not realize it, and as the idea of territorial domain 
was unknown to them, they could not see the construction placed 
upon their submission b}'^ the European invaders. It was not 
possible for them to feel or know that, if the council of a tribe 
agreed to accept the Spaniards in place of their former Mexican 
conquerors, their territory thereby might become alienated. On the 
other hand the Spaniards, not understanding the principles of In- 
dian organization, completely misunderstood the nature of the 
contract. They took it for granted, that the tribal government 
had power and authority over the tribal soil. 

When at last Montezuma and such chiefs as were with him, 
from Mexico as well as from Tezcuco and Tlacopan, being then 

notes of Sr. Riimirez, as well as by the careful and thorough treatment of the editor, 
Sr. Icazhnlcetii. We cannot refrain from accepting tlie **Keal EJecutoria" as genuine 
and from calling the reader's attention to it, as one of tlie most important documents 
on the subject of ancient Mexican tenure of th6 soil. For the purpose of this note< we 
exclusjvt'ly dwell on its authenticity^ reserving tlie otlier points concerned for subse* 
quent annotations; two items excej)ted wtiich we must mention here, namely: It 
results from the grant of Cortes : 

(1). Tliat the chiefs of Axapusco and Tepeyahualco held no lands as their own 

property, untd Cortes granted such to tliem. 
(2). Tliat their offices were not hereditary, until Cortes established them as such; 
through his afoi-esaid grant. Tiie two conclusions just stated are of gi*eat 
imi)ortance for the subject of this paper, and they should be kept present in 
mind, since we shall have occasion to make Airtlier use of the document. 

123 "Real EJecutoria, etc., etc." ('Col. de l)ocum.'» Vol. II, p. n). Andres de Tdpia 
("Col. de Doc," II, p. 5G1, etc.) Cortes ("Carta Segunda," Vedia, I, i)p. 12 and 13). 
Uomara ("Conq. do Mejico," Vedia I, p. 318. Very explicit and positive). Oviedo 
(Lib. XXXIII. cap. II. pp. 201, 2G2 and 203). Bernal-Diez ("Hist, verdadera, etc.» 
Vedia II, cap. XLVI and XLVIl). Ixtlilxochitl ('• Hist, des Chichim.," cap. LXXX, pp. 
173, 174 and 175). Torquemada (Lib. IV, cap. XX, pp. 3!«7, 3i)8 and 399). Clavigero 
(Lib. VllI, cap. IX and XI). Robertson ("History of America," Vol. II, Book V, p. 
280). (Prescott Book II, cap. VII). 

124 " Keal p]jecutoria, etc." (" Col. de Doc." II, p. 6, " y que desde agora en adelante 
y para siempre se ofrecian fleles y leales vasallos de su majestad 6 emperador . . ." p. 7, 
**y me suplicaron les dieso testimonio de lu obediencia que dierou k Dios nuestro 
Seiior y a S. M.") 
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in Spanish power, consented to the ceremonies required for their 
"swearing allegiance" to Spain, Cortes thenceforth regarded the 
annexation of Mexico to the domains of his liege lord as complete. ^^^ 
Montezuma was hereafter considered as a feudatory of the Spanish 
crown, and it became the duty of that crown's other dependents 
to protect him. Consequently, when the Mexicans took up arms 
against their obnoxious guests, they became, in the eyes of the 
latter, rebels against what was assumed to be their legitimate lord, 
Montezuma, and, he in turn having been converted into a vassal 
of Spain, rebels also towards that power itself. ^^^ This act of 
rebellion entailed for those participating in it, forfeiture of life 
and propert}'^, at the option of their conquerors. Thus a further 
title was created for the Spaniards, to seize even lands used or 
held by individuals, outside of what they believed to be public or 
loixlly domains, and a theoretical right was construed to be a 
complete and violent revolution. 

After the pueblo of Mexico had fallen, the first step of Cortes 
in regard to the Indians was, therefore, to establish the system of 
*> Repartimientos." ^^^ This mode had come into existence during 
the life-time of Columbus, through a Patent dated 22d of July, 1497, 
authorizing the great admiral to distribute lands in the West Indian 
Islands among the Spanish settlers for their own use and exclusive 
ownership. ^28 ^q mention is made, in these letters patent, of the 
aboriginal occupants of the soil, but Columbus, in a later act of 
Ids own^ decided that the Indians should ivork such lands for the 
benefit of those to whom he had given them "and thus" sa^^s Ilerrera, 
"the Repartimientos or Encomiendas all over the Indies origi- 
nated."^*-^^ The Indians on such tracts became serfs to their Span- 
ks cort^s (*♦ Carta Soginida," Ve«Ua I, p. 30). Bemal-Diez (Cap. CI, Vedia II, p. 103). 
Ovie«i() (Lib. XXXIII, cap. IX). 

120 xhe term '' rebellion " is frequently ap)>lic(l to the uprising of the Mexicans (luring 
Cortes' short absence on Iiis expedition against Narvaez, and their subsequent resistance 
to Spanish power. In fact, it appears so frequently lu documents and chronicles of the 
IGth century, that we may well j-efrain from special (piotations. 

"7 Cortes (•' Carta Cuarta," Ve«iia I, pp. 113, 114, 11.") and HO). Bernal-Diez (Vedia II, 
Cap. CLXIX, pp. 237 and 238). Ginuura (Vedia I. p. 31)4). Letter of the troops of Cortes 
to the Emperor ('Col. de Doc," I, p. 4.31). It is also acknowledged by Cortes himself 
in his letter of 1.) October, 1.124, to the Emperor, wherein he expressly states ('* Col. de 
Doc," I, pp. 472 and 473), that he dared not proniulf^ate the late««t despatches received 
by him from the Spanish j-ourt. since these enjoined him to abstain from •• repartir ni 
eucomendar." Thus he acknowledjfes having already made •'repartimientos." 

128 X ivarrete ("Colleccion de Viajus, etc." Tom. II, pp. 215 and21G). Ilerrera (Dec. 
I, lib. lU, cap. II,p.G({). 

""Ilerrera (Dec. I, lib. Ill, cap. XVI, p. 95). Oviedo (Lib. Ill, cap. VI, p. 72). 
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ish conquerors, they could not, at least in later times, be separated 
from the soil on which they dwelt.^^o 

The country of Mexico being very extensive, while the number 
of the original Spanish conquerors was comparatively small, it 
followed that, sometimes at least, large areas inhabited by entire 
tribes, or at least by entire kinships, fell to the lot of a single man. 
The new owner in such cases found an organized community estab- 
lished upon his grant, and he usually preferred not to disturb 
this organization, contenting himself with exacting for his individ- 
ual benefit a tribute levied in a manner approximate to that which 
had been customary previous to the conquest. ^^^ Nevertheless, 
several disturbing influences soon appeared. 

The first one was the construction placed upon the obligation of 
personal labor to be performed by the Indians. It was gradually 
so extended, that instead of remaining confined to the land^ it at- 
tached to the person of the new owner, and thus tended, by ad- 
mitting forcible displacement, to disrupt the ties of kinship, which 
formed the basis of the tenure of lands. ^^2 

In tlie second place the Spaniards looked upon all tracts set apart 
by the Indians for governmental purposes, as public domain of the 
Mexicans, and so, wherever a tribe had resisted their invasion, 
such official lands were of course regarded as forfeited. They be- 
came either property of the crown, or were assigned to some one 
of the early Spanish immigrants. We have already seen that these 
lots, although their crops were destined to special uses, were prop- 
erly communal soil. This mode of tenure was now suddenly abol- 
ished, and the principle of private or public ownership established 



130 llerrera (Dec. I, lib. Ill cap. XVI, p. 95). Oviedo (Lib. Ill, cap, VI, p. 72). 
Mendieta (Lib. I, cap. VI, pp. 32 and 3;^). 

131 Letter of Ramirez de Fueuleal, Bishop of San Domingo (''Recueil, etc.,*' p. 244). 
Letter of the Li<*.entiate Ceynos (" Col. de Doc," Vol. II, pp. 1(52 and 1G3). Letter of 
Ramirez de Fuenleal ('• Col. de Doc." Vol. II, pp. 170, 171 and 172, etc., etc.). Letter of 
Father Domingo de Betanzos ('* Col. de Doc," II, pp. 190-197). Bemal-Diez (Cap. CCX, 
p. 313. Vedia II). 

"•-^That the original intention was merely to have the Indians work the soil for the 
benellt of the Si)ani8h owners, is proved by llerrera (Dec I, lib. Ill, cap. XVI, p. 96), 
and by Oviedo (Lib. Ill, cap. VI, p. 72). The latter was a contemporary. But it resnlts, 
principally from the complaints about the ill treatments of the Indians, and the sag* 
gestious for remedy, — that the Spaniards very soon converted this position into one of 
personal slavery. See Letter of Ramirez de Fuenleal, of 1532 ('*Col. de Doc," II, pp. 
107 and 108), of Alonzo del Castillo (Col. II, p. 202). Opinion of the Licentiate Marcos 
de Aguilar, 8 Oct., 1526 (" Col. de Doc" II, pp. 545 and 546). Joint letter to the Emperor, 
of 9 Franciscan and Dominican monks (" Col. deDoc."pp. 549-553). Letter of Motolinia 
(" Col. do Doc." Vol. I), 2 Jan., 1555. 
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in its place. It is not surprising therefore, to find in the "Libro 
del Cabildo," or book of the municipality of the j'oung city of 
Mexico, between the years 1524 and 1529, numerous entries re- 
cording the petitions of Spaniards for sites occupied, according to 
their belief, by private dwellings of Mexican chiefs, and the grants 
issued in consequence thereof.^^^ This applied not only to the 
" lands of the houses of the community " (tecpan-tlalli), and " lands 
of the speakers" (tlatoca-tlalli), but especially to the "pillali" or 
lots assigned to each chieftain as member of a particular quarter. 
In this manner the soil of the consanguine group, the basis of 
landed tenure in Mexico, was directly invaded ; portions of it being 
torn from its original connection. 

Lastly the Spaniards, finding Indian communities too strongly 
and permanently organized for a sudden and violent reform, ac- 
ceded to their maintenance as far as they understood it. But, 
fully convinced that the chiefs were monarchical or despotic rulers — 
masters of the soil as well as of its inhabitants, — wherever these 
chiefs had been personally' friendly to them or wherever they re- 
garded it as politic, they confirmed what they conceived to be 
their prerogatives,^^^ Thus, regarding them as owners oi the dif- 
ferent classes of ofificial lots, this ownership was formally recog- 
nized, and it was acknowledged that they were "lawfully seized in 
fee thereof." The " tlalmaites" became in law the vassals of those 
whom they formerly but considered as elective functionaries. 

Not content with this, and in order to reward certain chiefs for 
services rendered during the conquest or good behavior afterwards, 
the Spanish conquerors also issued to them " Repartimientos, or 
gave them lands, sometimes unoccupied wastes, as their own prU 



IS* Humboldt ("Essai politique sur la Nouvelle Espagne/' Vol. II. lib. Ill, cap. VIII, 
pp. 64 and 65). 

»»* Letter of Father Toribio de Paredes (Motoliuia) 2 Jan'y, l&W (Col. de Doc. I), and 
especially the long letter of Mendict;i, dated Toluca, let day of the year 1562 ('* Col. de 
Doc.*» II). " Sixth : it appears to me that tiie native and legitimate Lords sliould be 

taken into account I treat of tlie particular Lords, touching their lordship of 

their Indians and pueblos, wliich they formerly possessed. For I think that some are 
expelled, and I do not know even if they were not reduced to maceluiales and tributaries, 
and others, although some trifle is given to them it is in the shape of a governorship and in 
BQch a manner that, once despoiled f^-om it, they are letl destitute" (<'se quedan il 
baenas noches'*) (p. 538). The good father here represents the true conceptions of the 
Europeans about the Indian chieftaincy (as a feudal lordship) at the time of the con* 
quest. Also; Letter of the Archbishop of Mexico, Fray Alonzo do Montufar, dated 
80 Nov.. 1554. (" Cruaut^s horribles des conqu^rauts du Mexique" Ternaux-Companb, 
pp. 258, 259 and 260, appendix.) 
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rate property. ^^ Among these is to be classed the grant already 
mentioned to the caciques of Axapusco and Tepeyahualco.^'^ 

The documents partaking of the nature of '' Repartimientos" 
contain among their number a donation by Cortes to Dona Isabel 
Montezuma, daughter of the former Mexican " Tlaca-tecuhtli," 
which is very interesting for the purposes of this investigation. 
It is dated 26 of June, 1526, and gives to the grantee, in consid- 
eration of the aid lent to Cort6s by her father, the entire territory 
of the Tecpanecan tribe, at the same time acknowledging that it 
belonged to her by right "as patnmonal estate.** ^^ We know, 
however, that the Tecpanecas formed the third member of the 

"« " Real Ejeciitoria, etc." (" Col. de Doc." Vol. II, p. 20). Grant of Cortes to Dona 
Isabel Monteznraa (Prescott, " Hist, of the Conquest of Mexico," Vol. Ill, Appendix, 
pp. 460, 461, 462, 4«3 and 4(54). Petition addressed to Charles V, by several Mexican 
chiefs in 1532 (Appendix to" Crnautds hon-ibles des conqu^rants du Mexique "Ternanx* 
Compans, p. 261). 

^30 It says : ("Real Ejecutoria, etc., etc." Col. de Doc. II, p. 18, " and since they were 
snch (faithAil) servants of H. M., they should be ft-eed, together with their pueblos, 
from all impositions and contributions forever, and to them should be given four tracts 
of land (** estancias de tierras "), and they should become perpetual governors of their 
tribes, and none of their inferiors should ever obtain the office" p. 21. The King and 
his council of the In(iies consequently ordained "by these presents we declare the 
aforesaid to be free and discharged (" quitos "), not bound to tributes, tenths, premices 
and other duties or contributions customary or yet to be introduced, and that they and 
their descendants shall perpetually hold the government of their pueblos, with all the ad- 
vantages and appurtenances to the four tracts, as Lords thereof, and that it is our pleas- 
lire and will . . . ." Lastly, in describing the lands surveyed for the said caciques it says : 
" and they are rough timbered lands, without any water, of which the aforesaid took 
possession" p. 24). This shows that certain trac^ts were set off from the communal 
soil, to become private property of the chiefs. It is interesting to connect therewith 
the following statement by Zurita (p. 57). "These lands belonging to the calpullis, it 
was unjust to give them to the Spaniards, as it is still done. The latter seeing unculti- 
vated lands, demand them from the persons who govern." 

137 This grant has fortunately been published by Mr. Prescott, in the Appendix to 
the "History of the Conquest of Mexico" (Vol. Ill, pp. 461-4&4). It bears the title: 
" Privilegio de Dona Isabel Montezuma, HIja del gran Motezuma ultimo Rey Indio del* 
grau Reyno y Cibdad de Mexico, que bautizada y siendd Christiana casd con Alonso 
Giado, natural de la villa de Alcantara, Hidalgo, y criado de su Magestad, que habia 
Servido y servia en muchos oflcios de aquel Reyno. Otorgado por Don Hernando 
Cortes, conquistador del dicho Reyno, etc., etc." Its date is 26 June, 1526. The Dona 
Isabel is mentioned as " the principal and legitimate heiress of the said Lord Mote9uma," 
and the concession itself is worded as follows : "con la qual dicha Doiia Isabel le pro* 
meto y doi en dote y araas & la dicha Doiia Isabel y sus descendientos, en nombre de 
S. M. y como su governador y capitan general destas partes, y porqne de derecbo le 
pertenece de su patrimonio y legitima, el Senoria y naturales del Pueblo de Tacuba, 
etc., etc." The following pueblos are added : Yeteve, Yzqui-Luca, Chimalpan, Chapul- 
nialoyan, Escapulteango, Xiloango, Ocoiacaque, Castepeque, Talanco, Gatscrio, Duote- 
peque, Tacala. Notwithstanding the defective orthography (Escapultango in place of 
Azcaputzalco, Duotepeque instead of Ometepec, etc.) we easily discern the territory 
of tlie Tecpanecan tribe ; a fact still further proven by the own words of the grant : " the 
aforesaid settlements and pueblos are subjected to the pueblo of Tacuba and to its 
Lord." 
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" Nahnatl " confederacy of the valley of Mexico, that they and 
their soil were totally independent from the Mexicans. ^^8 Still, 
Cortes honestly assumed it to have been a part of the Mexican 
domain, and on this assumption based his disposition of it, fully 
con vinced that he was performing an act of honest restitution . This 
gives a measure of the erroneous ideas then prevailing among the 
Spaniards on the mode of tenure and distribution of lands in 
ancient Mexico. 

Thus a state of things was inaugurated which could not fail, 
eventuall}'^, to create the most unfortunate results. The Indians 
among themselves were placed on very unequal footings. In some 
sections the calpuUi, even the whole tribe, were left undisturbed, 
in others their lands were assigned to Spanish individuals. Again, 
certain tracts were taken away from the communal soil, and be- 
came private property of individual conquerors. But the most 
disastrous influence certainly was exercised by the assignment of 
landed property to individual Indians. It created an inequality 
of condition in each and every aboriginal communit^'^ againat which 
those least favored revolted, whereas the preferred ones, now com- 
bining authority with landed property, were tempted to abuse 
their new position. ^^^ Of this division and strife among the 



1" In addition to the testimony already adduced, we refer here to the Letter of Fray 
Toribio (Motolinia) and Fray Diego d' Olarte, dated Cholula 27 Aug., 1554. "All tj^e 
others obeyed to Montezuma, to the sovereign of Tezcuco, and to him of Tacuba. 
These three princes were closely confederated; they divided among themselves the 
lands (countries) which they conquered." ("Recueil de pieces, etc.," p. 40.'J.) In the 
"Relation of the services rendered by the Marquis of the Valley (Cortes)," executed 
between 1532 and 1535 — and presented to the Emperor by the Licentiate Nunez, refer- 
ence is made to the original grant to Cortes, of lards containing: "23,000 vai^sals" 
which territory included the Tecpanecan pueblos of Cuyuacan and Atacubaya. These 
pueblos were claimed "through the intrigues of the president Nuiio de Guzman and of 
the auditors Matienzo and Delgadillo" as belonging to Mexico, but the case was tried 
in New Spain, and Cortes furnished ample proof "how the said lands are distinct, in 
limits and jurisdiction, from the city of Mexico, and that the Lords of Cuyuacan and 
Atacubaya always possessed them peaceably and in lact" f"Col. de Doc," Vol. II, p. 
66). If now this was the fact with those two villages, how much more so was it with 
Tacuba and its surroundings, which were the chief places of the Tecpanecan tribe; as 
third member of the Nahuatl confederacy of the Mexican valley. 

MB The grant to Cortes mentioned in the preceding note, is an instance of the aggtom- 
eration of several pueblos under a single owner. There must have been many more : 
since he created originally but 200 "Hepartimientos" over the whole territory. The 
Licentiate Ceynos, in his letter of 22 June, 1532 ("Col. de Doc," Vol. II, p. 15J0, men- 
tions " until 400 persons" of which 200 had to settle in the city of Mexico. Tlie Bishop 
Fuenleal in his "Opinion " of 1532 ("Col. de Doc," II, p. 170), mentions (among others) 
the following liepartimientos : "Huexotzinco to Diego de Ord^z." The province of 
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Aborigines themselves the Spaniards naturally profited for 
further encroachments. Many " encomenderos " used the author- 
ity of the chiefs to turn their Indian serfs into actual slaves, 
others in turn improved the new perspective opened to the natives 
towards the acquisition of private lands, for the purpose of under- 
mining the influence and authority of the chieftains. ^^^ Fre- 
quently, also, the ignorance in which the Indians were, as to the 



Tepeaca to Pedro Armildez Chirino,— Chilchota to Juan de S&mano, etc., etc. Each 
of these, especially the first one, comprised several villages, nay a whole tribe. 

Compare the letter of the Archbishop MoNtufar, 30 Nov.. 1554 (''Cruaiit^s horribles, 
etc." Appendix, 255-260). Ziirita (pp. 63 and 64). The complaints are principally, 
against such as held offices under the conquerors, and such to whom lands were given 
out of the cnlpulalli. The petition of Montufar is a terrible accusation against the In- 
dian chiefs. Gomara, however, qualifies it as one of the good effects of the conquest 
that the Inflians since that time ** hold lands" (Vedia I). Motolinia (Trat. I, cap. I, p. 
17) is very severe on the collectors of rent for the wliites. But these collectors must 
have been mostly Indians,— c7tte/*«, as he himself acknowledges in his Cliolula-letters. 

"0 Motolinia (Trat. I, cap. I, p. 17). Montufar (pp. 255-200) Zurita (pp. 01 and 64). 
Ceynos, Second Letter, 1 March, 1565 (Col. de Doc. II, pp. 240 and 241). Zurita (p. 83) 
is of special importance, exposing the intrigues of the Spanish conqnerors among the 
Indian communities, inciting tlie natives to litigations against their chiefs. Mendieta, 
in his remarkable letter from Toluca, 1 Jan'y, 15fi2, to Fray Francisco de Bustamante, 
commissary general, at Mexico, devotes his principal attention to the pernicious inflii- 
ence of the Spanish interpreters and lawyers, inciting the Indians to litigation before 
the '* Audicncia'* and not before the viceroy, lie says for inst. (p. 532), '' that without 
comparison their condition and beliavior was better at their time of gentility than now. 
For at the time they were heathens they did not know of lawyers ("letrado" properly 
men of letters), scribes, nor attorneys, neither of litigations, nor to spend in such (squab* 
bles) their properties and ruin their souls. To-d;'.y, since the opportunity is afforded to 
them, and they being naturally quarrelsome, dispose<l to tackle and injure each other, 
they are so fond of it as to have them continually on hand, without cause nor reason, 
and (such are) always the worst and most abject of the tribe. Therefore not a single 
community is found in New Spain which is not disturbed, and does not spend nearly as 
much in litigation as they pay of tribute to II. M., or to the encomendero every year. 
And since they are of little understanding, and not versed in law, I hold all what the 
interpreters and attorneys gain by it as so much of a robbery as if they would take it 
from the houses at night. Such do not even deny their base actions, but confess openly 
that they do it, without any other excuse than that II. M. gives them permission.'' On 
p. 536, he says: "certain particular Indians in all the settlements do gi-eat mischief, 
knowing that they have recourse to the court, and among the pretenses to cover their 
malice tliey use two most commonly, which arc : demand account of the communal 
property, pretending tliat the principals spend it, and the other, to have the conduct of 
their officers investigated under color that these abuse of their position (power)." 
Zurita (p. 8:)), speaking of the intrigues against the chiefs says : " the ordinary tribute 
and prestations failing, they full into the mont abject misery, become dejected, dare 
not speak, and do not know where to apply for protection. For all this the rebels do 
not cause any loss to the encomendero as to his tribute .... In this manner they 
ruin the chiefs in a very short time, for all their property consists in the work of their 
vassals, as soon as that ceases, if it was but for a single day, they lack every requisite 
for life." (This quotation is in itself, we think, the most ample confirmation of what 
we have advanced upon the subject of aboriginal tenure of the soil, and fully disproves 
what has been assumed in regard to the chiefs holding and owning lands of their 
own). See also Memorial of Bartolom^ de Las Casas ',Col. de Doc. II, pp. 229 and 230). 
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real import and value of landed concessions, was taken advantage 
of to deprive them of such subsequently, either through litiga- 
tion or through barter for worthless trifles.^^^ Unacquainted with 
the new order of things suddenly forced upon them, unable there- 
fore to profit by it for subsistence, the natives of Mexico could 
not help being degraded instead of elevated and bettered in con- 
dition by such a transition which displaced them, in the course of 
a few years, from a state of tribal and communal society into one 
of civilization. ^^^ 

Consequently a state of disorganization began to prevail, which 
threatened to ruin the country. At the same time, however, while 
the Indians, forlorn in the maze of difficulties in which their 
conquerors themselves also floundered about, were in a perfectly 
helpless condition, a sudden' protection and relief arose to them. 
On the 13th of May, 1524, "one day previous to the vigils of 
Pentecost," there landed at San Juan de Ulua, a cluster of twelve 
Franciscan friars, sent to Mexico in response to the original call of 
Cortes, for the purpose of converting the Indians.^^^ These monks 

i«i Zurita (pp. 63 and 64). Mendieta (Letter, in Col. de Doc. II). 

"•^ The Europeans opened a wide field for activity. They were superior to the Mex- 
ican aborigines, not only in organization, but especially in mechanical arts and inven- 
tions for the purpose of subsistence. It was now required of the Indians to suddenly 
take hold of all these improvements, which it had taken the Europeans centuries upon 
centuries to secure through long experimenting,— and to become familiar with them in a 
short time, as well as to feel happy and contented at once under a state of society which 
tore asunder all those ties of kinship forming, since time immemorial, the basis of their 
organization. It was asking too much of them altogether, and if besides what was 
asked was even enforced violently, — then the degrading consequences could not be 
avoided. TherefDre, the most ardent advocates of the Indian cftuse took great care to 
insist upon letting the natives alone in their communities ; even prohibiting the access 
thei*eto to the Spanish colonists. Bartolom^ de las Casas, in his joint memorial with Fray 
Domingo de Santa Tom&s, in favor of the Indians of Peru, written about 1560 (** Col. 
de Doc." Bibliographical notes, p. XLII.) says: *'Lo segundo, que porque los Espafi- 
oles son sicmpre del bien de los indios contraries, y en especial lo son y han de ser 
impedidores de aqueste negocio y concierto, que han de estorbar por cuantas vias pudi- 
eren que los indios no paguen k S. M. n\ puedan pagar este servicio; por tanto es nec- 
esario que se prohiba que ningun comcndero hntre por ninguna causa nl razon en los 
pueblos de los indios que tienen encomendados, ni sus mnjcres, que son las mas crueles 
y perniciosas, ni negro, ni criado, ni otra persona suya (p. 233)." Alonzo de Zurita, in 
his memorial written at Mexico between 1554 and 1564 (" Col. de Doc," II, p. XLVII), 
insists strongly upon keeping the Indians apart from the Whites (p. 335). In regard to 
the actual degradation, see Mendieta's letter, of 1 Jan'y, 1562 (" Col. de Doc.," II, p. 
632). Motolinia (" Hist, de los Indios de N. Espana," Trat. I, cap. I). 

»*«The Franciscan friars obtained their first concession ft-om Pope Leo X, by a bull 
dated 25 April, 1521 (Mendieta, lib. Ill, cap. V, pp. 186-190). This bull was executed in 
favor of Fray Francisco de Quiuones (de los Angeles), and Fray Juan Clapion. But 
these fathers never reached Mexico. Previous to it, three Flemish missionaries, Fray 
Juan de Tecto, Fray Juan de Aora, and Fray Pedro of Ghent had gone to New Spain 
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fully realized what was asUed of them, but they went still further 
by becoming, not only the spiritual advisers, but actually the mate- 
rial protectors, of the aborigines. Basing upon the authority 
conferred by the Pontiff at Rome, they publicly denounced, not 
only the individual acts of the Spaniards, but even those of the 
royal officers. ^^'* This could not fail to incite the Indians to resis- 
tance, and when the conquerors resorted to violence, not only did 
the oppressed find riBfuge and protection in the newly erected con- 
vents, but one of the most distinguished Franciscans, Fray Toribio, 
of Benavent (Motolinia), even notified the agents of the royal 
"audiencia," — who had come to Huexotzinco to seize the fugitives 
and bring them to justice, — to leave the settlement forthwith, 
threatening, in case of non-compliance, with excommunication. ^^^ 
The protection thus afforded would have been far more efficacious, 
had the good Friars understood at that time the true nature of 
Indian land tenure, and their usages with respect to the distribution 
of the soil. They might then have accompanied their violent 
protests with a rational remed3\ Restoration of the ancient cus- 
toms, limiting the Indian clusters to their territories actually tilled, 
without disturbing their original organization, would have been the 
proper wa}'. Alongside of such communities, ample room would 
have remained for the settlements of whites, and the unavoidable 
contact between both races would have changed slowly and more 
permanently the condition of the natives, lifting them up gradu- 
ally to the practical appreciation of ideas of civilization. But 

of their own accord, and without Papal sanction. But, while Fray Pedro de Gante, for 
instance, rendered valuable service to science throuj^h one of his letters, it is among the 
"twelve apostles of Mexico" that we find those who have equally combined heroism in 
protecting the Indians, with due regard to the conservation of their memories and 
historical traditions. These " twelve " were : Fray Martin de Valencia, Fray Francisco 
de Soto, Fray Martin de Corufia, Fr. Juan Xuares, Fray Antonio de Ciudad RodrigOi 
Fr. Toribio of Benavente, Fr. Garcia de Cisneros, Fr. Luis de Fuensalida, Fr. Juan de 
Ribas, Fr. Francisco Ximenez, Fr. Andres de Cordoba, Fray Juan de Palos (Mendieta, 
lib. Ill, cap. X, also cap. XI, etc.). We shall have further occasion to use their writings, 
therefore this liumble tribute of gratitude to their memories. 

1** Compare the beautiful introduction to Motolinia's **Hlstoria de loi^ndios de 
Nueva-Espaiin," by Sr. Jose F. Ramirez, in Sr. Icazbalccta's "Col. de Documentos" 
(Vol. I, Introd. p. XLVII to p. I), which quotes an act of Gonzalo de Salazar, 28 July, 
1525 (contained in the first '*Libro de Cabildo" of Mexico), containing a complaint, 
against the Franciscan fWars for " meddling with matters of civil jurisdiction and gov- 
ernment." See also the report of Hen*era about the convection (''Junta") at Barce- 
lona, in Spain in 1529 (Dec. IV, lib. VI, cap. XI, p. 118, etc). 

i« Introduction to Motolinia (" Col. de Doc," Vol. I, p. L). Torquemada (Lib. XV, 
cap. XXII, pp. 56, 57-59;. 
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even in their letter to the emperor, dated 1st of September, 1526,1^6 
the "apostles of Mexico" insisted upon a thorough establishment 
of what Mr. Prescott so justly calls the "vicious" system of Re- 
partimientos, representing that an immediate and thorough inter- 
mingling of both races alone could promote the interests of 
conversion. i'*7 

Still, an improvement in the system gradually took place. The 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over the natives, which formerly had 
been vested in each landholder,!^® was placed in the hands of 
special officers of the crown. It was directed that the owner 
should reside on his property, that the Indians could not be sepa- 
rated from the soil and finally, on the 20th of November, 1542, 
the "new laws and ordonnances for the government of the Indies" 
were promulgated, which contained such restrictions upon the 
" Repartimientos," that their further extension and increase was 
rendered impossible, and the number of those existing, greatly 
limited. The Indians themselves were declared direct vassals to 
the crown of Spain. ^^^ 

Although in many parts of Spanish America these laws were 
but "obeyed though not executed," ^^^ they still called forth a 

146 it Col. de Documentos " (Vol. II, pp. 156, 156 and 157). Joint letter of Franciscan 
and Dominican monks (p. 549, etc.). 

1"" Col. de Doc," II, pp. 155-157, 540, etc.; also letter of Fray Domingo de Betanzos 
(pp. 190-197). Notwitlistanding the agi'eement between Franciscan and Dominican 
monks on that poin|, Las Casas continued to protest in the most vehement manner, 
against tlie '' liepartimiento.'' See his memorial, jointly with Fray Domingo de Santo 
Tomas (Col. II, pp. 231-236), and to the councU of the Indies, of 1562 or 1563 (Col. II, 
pp. 5i)5-598), in which he says: "Thirdly, that the encomiendas or repartimientos of 
Indians are iniquitous, per se wrong, therefore tyrannical, and such administration is 
tyrannical also. Fourth, that such as give them commit a mortal sin, like those who 
maintain them, and if they do not give them up, they cannot be saved." 

"»It was customaiy for each '• encomendero " to exercise civil and criminal Juris- 
diction within liis " Kepartimiento.'* 

149 '« Nuevas Leyes y Ordenanzas para la Gobemaclon de las Indias " (CoL de Doc, 
II, pp. 204-227), dated Valladolid (Spain), 4 June, 1543, promularated at Mexico, 24- 
March, 1544. Herrera (Dec. VII, lib. VI, cap. V, pp. 110-113). These new laws were 
the cause of bloody disturbances in Spanish America. Gomara (Vedia I, pp. 249 and 
250). 

"" " Se obedece, pero no se cumple." There are many evidences of this saying hav- 
ing been put in actual practice. Jonquin Acosta (''Compendio historico dol Descu- 
brimieuto y de la Colonizacion de Nueva Granada," 1848, cap. XVII, p. 316). At the 
arrival of tlie Licentiate Armendariz in Cauca, sent to enforce the new laws, Belalcazar 
at once had them promulgated, but took therespousibility of forthwith also suspending 
their execution. lie wrote to the King fVom Cali, in 1544, in regard to his action. Acosta 
says : " Kutonccs comcnzo en el nuevo mundo Espaiiol & campear la formula irrisoria 
do se obedece, pero no se cumple; con que se eludian las ordenes que no les convenia 
ejecutar ii los funcionarios de aquellas apartados comarcas." Uerrera (Deo. VII, lib. 
VII, cap. XXIII, pp. 157 and 158). 
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marked improvement, at least in the personal condition of the 
Indians. They were, hereafter, at least to some extent, protected 
from the bodily slavery in which the former acts had plunged them. 
In regard to the tenure of lands, however, the laws wrought no 
change. Further direct spoliations became more difficult, but the 
new principle of private ownership had been firmly implanted, not 
merely around but among the natives themselves, and the oblit- 
eration of the ancient usages, by the extension of this principle, 
could not be stayed. 

Of the aboriginal mode of tenure of lands and of their distribu- 
tion, but one vestige remained — the last monument so to say, and 
the one which embodies, happily, all its principal features. These 
are the lands of kinship, held in common by the consanguine group 
or calpulli, and called as we have seen, " calpulalli," by the 
Mexicans. 

Although their order had been very much disturbed since in 
many cases the official tracts, "tecpan-tlalli" and "tlatoca- tlalli," 
as well as those apportioned to the chiefs as members of the kin, 
"tlalmilli," were appropriated by the conquerors, — the bulk of the 
"calpulalli" could not, for a long time, be disintegrated for private 
uses, notwithstanding the still more nefarious influence exercised 
by the donation of lands to individuals, with the faculty of barter 
or sale, in the very heart of the organization itself. Even up to 
the present time, these communal tracts are still found in Mexico, 
occupied and tilled by the aborigines after their original customs.^*^ 

iB^Mr. James Pascoe, an English gonUomaii, resident of Toliica, lias in a letter re* 
poited upon by the French "Journal des Missions Evangdliqnes " (1874), given a de- 
tailed description of the condition of the Indians in his vicinity. His statements abont 
their communal system of tenure, the eligibility of tlieir chiefs, etc., etc. ("gober* 
nadores") are very positive and plain. 

Mr. Stephens, in "Travels in Yucatan " (Vol. II, cap. I, pp. 14 and 15), described the 
mode of life of the settlement (" rancho ") of Schawill near Nohcacab, which settle* 
ment contained about "one hundred labradores, or working men, their lands are held 
and worked in common, and the products are shared by all. Their food is prepared 
at one hut, and every family sends for its portion, etc., etc.** 

Brantz- Mayer : ("Mexico as it was and as it is,*' 8d Edition, 1817). While at the 
hacienda of Temisco near Cuernavaca: "he pointed out to us the site of an Indian 
village, at the distance of three leagues, the inhabitants of which are almost in their 
native state. He told us, that they do not permit tlie visits of white people; and that, 
numbering more than three thousand, they come out in delegations to work at toe 
haciendas, being governed at home by their own magistrates, administering their own 
lands, and employing a Catholic priest to shrive them of their sins; once a year. The 
money they receive in payment of wages, at tlie haciendas, is taken home and buried; 
and as they produce the cotton and skin for their dresses, and the coim and beans for 
their food, they purchase nothing at the stores '* (p. 175). Hon. £. 6. Squler, in his ex- 
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At a late hour, comparatively, the government of Spain recog- 
nized the importance of maintaining this last vestige of Indian 
land tenure. It was brought to it, not only by the incessant 
clamor of ecclesiastics of various orders,^^*-^ by the necessity of 
restraining the power of the new settlers over the aborigines, 
which power threatened (as in Peru) to endanger Spanish domina- 
tion itself,^^^ — but especially from the conviction, that it was best 
suited to the wants of the Mexican natives, being the mode of 



celleiVi work on Nicaragua, makes the following very important observations on tlie 
tenure of lands tliere: (Vol. I, cap. 290 and 291). '*Tlie municipality of Subtiaba, in 
common with the barrios of some uf the towns, holds lands, as I have said, in virtue 
of royal grants, in its corporate capacity. These lands are inalienable, and are leased 
to the inhabitants at low and almost nominal rates. Every citizen is entitled to a suffi- 
cient quantity to enable him to support himself and his fUmily ; for whicli he pays from 
four rials (half a dollar), to two dollars a year. . This practice seems to have been of 
aborigioHl institution ; for under the ancient Indian^rganization, the right to live was 
recognized as a fundamental principle in the civil and social system. No man was 
supposed to be entitled to more laud than was necessary to his support; nor was he 
permitted to hold more than that, to the exclusion or injury of others. In fact, many 
of the institutions of ctie Indians in this country were recognized, and have been per* 
petuatcd by the Spaniards." The bearings of those remarks, upon our subject, are 
easily noticed, and need no further comments. That part of the indigenous popula* 
tion of which the learned traveller treat:;^, are from the same stock as the Mexicans. 

The document which has already occupied our attention, namely : the grant of Cortes 
to the chiefs of Axapusco and Tepeyahualco (See note 130) also furnishes evidence of 
the existence of these communal tracts in Mexico, and their recoguizance by the 
Spanish government. This grant was the object or cause of a long suit, which we 
shall refer to hereafter,— the inhabitants of the two pueblos suing tlieir chiefs for res* 
titution of the communal property. This shows tliat the *'calpulli" in/aoty if not in 
name perhaps, still existed at least in the past century. The litigation alluded to 
occurred between the years 1755 and 1704. 

i^> These protestations were mainly issued at the example of the indefatigable Las 
Casas. It would be superfluous to refer to them in- detail. But it is remarkable with 
what fk'eedom of language this violent though noble character was permitted to speak. 
We have already quoted (note 147), his memorial to the council of the Indies (written 
in 15()2 or 1503). In that document he goes so far as to say : " Firt^t, that all the wars 
called conquests (*' conquistas " applying it to the New World exclusively), were and are 
unjust and the very acts of tyrants. Second, that all the Kingdoms and Lordships of 
the Indies are held by us through usurpation only .... Fifth : that the King our Lord, 
whom God may keep sale and prosperous, cannot, with all the power God has given 
him, justify the wars and robberies made to tliese people, nor the Repartimientos and 
encomiendas,— more than he could justify the wars and robberies committed against 

the Christian by the Turks Eighth: that the natives of all thci^e parts and 

wherever we may have entered the Indies have a perfect right to make war upon us or 
to expel us and wipe us oflf the face of the earth, which right they will preserve until 
the day of judgment" (Col. de Doc. II, p. 598). This is strong talk from the Bishop of 
Chiapas, not only against the Emperor, but against the Holy See, which had donated 
the Indies to Spain. 

^'^It is well known that the liberation of the Indians from personal servitude was a 
measure, not only of humanity and justice, Ijut also <»f policy, on the part of the Span- 
ish government, to weaken the growing power of the conquerors and early colonists. 
The troubles in Peru give a good exam])Ie of the state of affairs. 
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tenure of lands con*esponding to undisturbed aboriginal society. 
Thus the ealpulli were, to a limited extent, protected, nay fos- 
tered, and recognized in law, even as late as the past centurj'.^^ 
Like all remains of "ancient society," they also are bound to dis- 
appear, or be transformed in a manner suitable to the exigencies 
of a higher culture. But it may not be amiss to quote, at the 
close of this investigation, a tribute paid to their value for the 
wants of Indian society by Alonzo de Zurita, a Spanish official of 
perspicacity, deep knowledge, and honest judgment, in his memo- 
rial to tlie King of Spain, written about the 3'ear 1560.^^^ • 

"*The litigation over the grant to the caciques of Axapusco and Tepeyahnaico, to 
"which we referred in note 151,— is commented upon as follows by Senore J. F. Ramirez 
in his letter proving the autlicnticity of the document, dated :$0 Sept., 1805, and printed 
in the Introduction to the ** KealEjecutorIa, etc., etc." •• D. Juan de los Santos, D. 
Antonio Est^ban, D. Juan and I). Lorenzo Morales, with the title of caciques and prin* 
cipals ol Tei)eyahualco, and witli the right of successors and lawt\il descendants of D. 
Juan and D. Fernando Morales "companions (tlioy sai"l), of the illustrious llernan 
Cort6s in the conquest and pacification of these kingdoms " had been hi possession of 
the municipal government of that pueblo an<l of Axapusco, and consequently of the 
administration of their communal property. The dexterous policy of the Spanish gov- 
ernment soon conceived the (ianger of that system, which was very general inits origin, 
and therefore nought to undermine it in its own particular way. It sought, therefore, 
to develop t)ie municipal (communal) principle of institutions, and setting the demo- 
cratic element to action, thus placed the caciques in opposition with their former sub* 
ordiuates, destroying their influence and power. In the present case, the viceroy 
autliorized the pueblos mentioned to elect their municipal authorities, and thereby 
Santos and the Morales were removed from tlie administration of the i)ropertie8." 
These remarks are very important. But the parties ap|)ealcd tVoin this division and 
a hmg suit ensued. The chiefs based their claims upon tlie grant of Cortes exclu- 
sively (pp. Xlll and XIV), and tlie pueblos attacked the authenticity of that <locunient; 
at the same time invoking the ngi.ts of possession ("plenarlo de posesion.*') The re- 
sult of the litigation is described as follows: '♦ declaring the possession in favor of the 
pueblos, condemning Santos to restitution of the fruits (proceeds), but leaving aside 
the rights of the parties upon the point of ownership" (juicio Ue propiedad). The 
whole case shows fliat the Spanish government recognized : 

First: The communal organization of the tribes, and the elective constituency of its 
chieftains. 

Second : That the hereditary office of chiefs, and the hereditary ownership of lands, 
were Spanish innovations ("que a su principio fiic muy ordinario"). Now this origin 
(" principio") is certainly not intended to go farther back tlian the conquest. 

Third : That the only right and title, as claimed liy tlie chiefs, was derived fi*om the 
grant of Cortes, and that they did not claim any prior riglit, connected with descen- 
dancy or with privilege of caste. 

Fourth: Consequently, that the Spanish government itself recognized the anterior 
democratic constituency of the Indian community, antl its customs, regarding them as 
prevailing even over the acts and disposition of Cortes,— although to him the Spaniards 
owed the conquest of the country. 

1^^' Kapport sur les dillerentes classes de chefs de la Xouvelle Espagne," pp. 03 and 
64. Tlie original of this highly important report to the King of Spain, has been printed 
once, but very defectively, in the •* Collecion de Documentos Ineditos relatives al Des- 
cubrimiento, etc., etc." It is much to be regretted that my learned friend, Sr. Icazbal- 
ceta, has not incorporated that copy of it pertaining to Sr. Ramirez, in his valuable 
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"The good order reigning in the ealpullis is a strong reason to 
protect them in law, and to prevent them from becoming inter- 
mingled, as they are already nearly everywhere ; for once broken 
up, the harmony which they originally exhibited dan never be 
reestablished again. The ignorance about these institutions, and 
the little regard paid to them, are the cause that many Indians 
were given lands out of their ealpullis, which they (originally) 
had received only to cultivate, and (this) on their simple assertion 
that they and their ancestors had held and tilled them. In doing 
this, they but follow the advice of the Spaniards (mestizoes) and 
mulattoes, who involve them in litigations, and who live from 

these squabbles In vain the chiefs deny such assertions, 

claiming that the lands belong to the calpulli ; they are not heeded, 
the rightful owners are despoiled, and those to whom they are ad- 
judged do not profit by it, since they sell them, or alienate them 
(otherwise) to the detriment of the calpulli." 



Out of the scanty remains thus left of certain features of abo- 
riginal life in ancient Mexico, as well as out of the conflicting 
statements about that country's early history, we have now at- 
tempted to reconstruct the conceptions of the Mexican aborigines 
about tenure of lands, as well as their manner of distribution 
thereof. Our inquiries seem to justify the following conclusions : 

1. The notion of abstract ownership of the soil, either by a 
nation or state, or by the head of its government, or by individ- 
uals, was unknown to the ancient Mexicans. 

2. Definite possessory right was vested in the kinships com- 

*'Coleccion de Docuraentos i)ara la Hitstoria de Mexico."— Alonso de Zurita lived in 
America fruiu lol^O till 15!K); or about nineteen years. Of these lie spent two at St. 
Domingo, tliree years in N. Granada, Sa. Marta, Cartagena, and tlic Cabo de la Vela, 
three years in Ciuatemala, and about eleven in Mexico. His '• lieport " consists of a 
series of answers to queries put by the King, and sent from Valladolid, I>ec., 1533. If 
we could obtain all the answers given to the.se questions from all parts of Spanish 
America, and all as elaborate and truthful as those of Zurita, Palacio and Ondogardo, 
our knowledge of aboriginal history and ethnology of Spanish America would be 
much advanced. 
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posing the tribe ; but the idea of sale, barter, or conveyance or 
alienation of such by the kin had not been conceived. 

3. Individuals, whatever might be their position or office, with- 
out any exception, held but the right to use certain defined lots 
for their sustenance, whicn right, although hereditary in the male 
line, was nevertheless limited to the conditions of residence within 
the area held by the ktn, and of cultivation either by or in the 
name of him to whom the said lots were assigned. 

4. No possessory rights to land were attached to any office or 
chieftaincy. As members of a kin, each chief had the use of a 
certain lot, which he could rent or farm to others, for his benefit. 

5. For the requirements of tribal business, an<l of the govern- 
mental features of the kinships (public hospitality included), cer- 
tain tracts were set apart as official lands, out of which the official 
households were supplied and sustained ; but these lands and their 
products were totally independent from the persons or families of 
the chiefs tliemselves. 

6. Conquest of any tribe by the Mexicans was not followed by 
an annexation of that tribe's territory, nor by an apportionment 
of its soil among the conquerors. Tribute was exacted, and, for 
the purpose of raising that tribute (in part), special tracts were 
set off; the crops of which were gathered for the storehouses of 
Mexico. 

7. Consequently, as our previous investigation (of the warlike 
institutions and customs of the ancient Mexicans) liave disproved 
the generally received notion of a military despotism prevailing 
among them, — so the results of this review of Tenure and distribu- 
tion of lands tend to establish ; '' that the principle and institution 
of feudality did not exist in aboriginal Mexico," 
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Two previous papers have already been devoted to some of the 
most prominent features of the life of the ancient Mexicans, namely : 
warlike customs, and their mode of distributing and occupying the 
soil and their rules of Inheritance.* The conclusions of both 
essays were chiefly negative, in so far as they tended to establish 
the non-existence of a condition which has, for three centuries, 
been regarded as prevailing. Thus, in the first, we have attempted 
to disprove the existence of a military despotism^, and in the second, 
the existence of feudal ism^ among the natives of Mexico. More 
positive results were, however, foreshadowed in both instances 
by the suggestion, if not by the demonstration, that aboriginal 
society in Mexico rested on a democratic principle. The present 
essay is intended to show — if the organization of the natives of 
Mexico was not as it is commonly represented — what that organi- 
zation really was, according to our conception, and what status 

1 Tenth Report of the Peabody Museurm •* On the Art of War and Mode of Warfare of 
the Ancient Mexicans." Eleventh Reportt " On the Tenure and Distribution of Lands 
among the Ancient Mexicans^ and the Customs with Respect to Inheritance." 

*''Art of War," pp. (127, 128, and 1«1). 

*'' Tenure of Lands," (pp. 418 and 448). In both instances, as weU as in the present 
discussion, tlie works of the Hon. L. H. Morgan have Turnished to the writer his points 
of departure and lines of investigation; besides, the distinguished American ethnolo^ 
gist has watched with more than friendly solicitude the progress of all these essays. 
If I seize the opportunity to recall here the debt of gratitude under which I stand 
toward him, it is coupled with the wish to express heartfelt thanks to several of my 
friends, to whose liberal assistance these and the preceding pages owe their existence, 
nearly as much as to my individual work. Let me name here, Mr. F. W. Putnam, 
Curator of the Peabody Museum, Col. Fred Hecker, of Summerfleld, Illinois, Dr. G. 
Bruhl, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and the officers of the Mercantile Library at St. Louis, 
Missouri. Lastly, because most remote, though certainly not least, am I deeply in- 
debted to the great documentary historian of the City of Mexico, Sr. Don Joaquin 
Garcia Icazbalceta for nearly all infoimation which could not be obtained Arom the 
usually known sources. 

(667) 
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of progresa in Instilutiona can be assigned to the remark&ble tribe I 
wbieli baa become so prominent in history. In other words, our J 
object is to reconstruct the mode of government of the andent.l 
Mexicans, the nature of its offices and dignities, and especially thaj 
principles ruling and guiding their social agglomeration. 

The distinguished Mexican scholar, Manuel Orozco y Berra, eg-M 
plains, as welt as qnaliOes, the condition of the aborigines ofl 
Mexico in tbe following manner : 

" If, from tlie boundary-lines of the empire [of Mexico, accord-J 
Ing to bis viewsj we now turn to-the races peopling its area, ^ 
find it to be a truth undeniable that no common nor mutual ti^ 
connected these numerous and diverse tribes. Each one was in«^ 
dependent under its chiefs.*" 

*" Oengrnjla 4e fm Lca/fUai y Carta Ettyogr^cadt HKxico," por Sfattael Omsca.yfl 
Berra, MeWoo, ISW, (Tei'oera Parle, IX Mexico, y. Wi). "SI Ue laa deniarcnc 
del Imiierlo pnsamog i aonaiderar Ina rnziig que lo polilnlian, encoiitnirenioB comD 
vardadtnnegBble que tnoui trlUn diveraa no teolB iin Iud coman de union. Cadi 
em ladependlflQtc bnja el innnila de rnt HenorOB. Laa Bmbloianea paitleulHTsa ei 
dinn iBiruerm, j In mlBmn (ainllia »e fTani'lan abn, A HU eameJnnzB. ooda pueblo 
un gefe que de uombra reoonoclH at gennr prlnal|)Nl, y Eodne la« proriualBB eal 
BUbdlTldaahaetaformarnn ■lateniHbiijualgiiaoapuntaatctnQlantenirearliil. Benooi 
y odios apnrtalian [as trlbus, y la guerra era conatante, porque alondo ntia 
priDClpalei vlrtudes la ralentla. no podlan verifl elii rombnttne. I, iiafcadon 
DrgDJIoBDB animales que airren de dlvBrBloii en loa palenquei. Por Instlnts it porqm' 
las generaclones son arrastradnt Bun ( bu posar pnr la currlente de loa tlempOB. Im 
Mexlaanue emprendiemu la tarea do reunlr en un eoln hai todoB nquelloa pueblOB, de 
fbrmar de eUoa una nnolon, y ds HBlmlliiriue InMreeee con loa Interaaasdel Impeitoi 
Para llevar t oabo aemejiinle tarea era prealao, la niena para poder trliiiiHiTi on 
BlBtema proaegiilda con tino, y cou teniicldad, y el Cleinpo bBBlantfl para qae el odfo se 
borrariL y dpjara nacer laa almpBlla*. Pero la unldad quo sallciuliiui loa MeiicotUM 
llerabaa laa ti'ibug al mat eapHntnao de loa deapatisiooa; el Imperlo era miiy nuevo 
para haber alcanzado otro cosa quo reduoir t la aerviilumbre, Bin podor oontar con el 
amorde bus vaaalloe; de mauei'B que en lugarde anilgoa, tenia enemlgoa eolapndoa, y 
811 grnndezB era solo engiinoBn apparlBncIa. En eata aazon se preaentnron loa cou- 
qnlstadoi-es eiipanulea. Cualqiilera faerza extraSa habla do bncer vaoilar al coloao; 

ealvarlea del yiigo; en eu Julcla rencoroBo no qnlBleron advertlr, qne por Rlcanzar nni 
eatdrll renganza arcnturaban an pnipia exlBtencU. y corrierou de tropel i a ' 
b^o laa banderaa de loa eBtranjeroa." It may be Interesting to compare this 
authoriCy with my remarks on tbe eame subject In "^rl of War," (pp. 100, alao 
and" Temtreof Landt," [■f\i.iW, 417, and 418. and annotationa.) Thedlffereuoeoonali 
in tbatSr.OrozcoyHorraaBcribea to tbe ancient Mexicans adaeided tendency tD''natioi 
Blllze," so to say, tbe aboriginal people of their coiiqaered area, to Ibrce unifomilty at 
ouetoma and organlintlon upon tbem, and eatabllib a tiue deapatlsni. To this 1 bee 



leave 



Boggeat 



reply :- 



(1). Tbat tho Mexicans, nJone. formed only a jHtrt (tvo-aftba In amount ef tr1bBte)«^ 
Ibat power which ia commonly termed "an Empire" lEI Imperto] ind nUlch 
but the Nahuatl confederacy of the Mexican valley. In evidence of It 
liberty to quote hla own worda, (tame part and chapter, pp. 340. 241): "El rdao- 
Acolhuacun era el aeguodo en poderlo ; au onpitnl era Tetzcoco, II la orllla 
in nomlire. pequejia hoy y sin material interes, en lo antiguo fne rival de M£xl( 



m 
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9 eliminates at once the notion of a Aiexican state or empire, 
ibraoiRg in Ibe folils of political society ^ nil the groups of abor- 

■.ing JBnn BauHtta Pomar, 
. belaapn^ lo Sr. IcululveU, Ka.\ <l»led l&ffi] 
I reino em dende el ranr del ». I la ilvl Sur, 
Id Ponleote huU el fucno de In Vera Cmi, 
iincn.~ the lenrned ethnngra|iher adila. (p. 
'eiDDcoii todn l&exa^genclan qne imoila Id- 
lite, bemna teido cun culllBdo iM reliclones 
B estiiilindu ea el i>la<io lor higiirei k que te 
s llpgnmos ft anear Jbiubs quo Ion reye» ilo 
TeelDdadas iu la rnala del Pavldoa, no ;a k 



ulio la Cli.dHd de 'Hach 



reBerei 



coHiiuhuiii maadur 
lHraisiDail«»eiHW. 
or Ihe number and ■ 
WecanoDly reTer to 
Mexican hlatorf, and baaed npanautl 
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cli gHTB tribute exclatlirely la Teiauou. 
le ot the moat Taliisble ooiiuibutioDB to 
b'lriilee wblch ought to be iiublished aa soon as 
enefilar studeuu:— 

(I). •■ Hfemorial iIlrigidoi^Ti!itP<'r Dan Bem/ntilo PiMtiiMHexcaetuil<mii<'lt,caclqii*f 
gcbtrvndor dc laprorineia tit Tlacimo, eW." Tills ia the eelebraied Keport nseil bj 
Toi^uemadn and Hernando de Alba Ixllilxnohjti. and which the Cnvaliere Buturlnl 
Bensducci owned. 

(i). •' ItOaclon de Smpnlnialn drl eorrtgidnr Lult OI)rtgo»:' 1590. MSS. 

(S). " Btlaciim de Epaioyuc:) por rl eorregidor I.itii Obregott," liwn, MSS. 

(4). " Itelaeion de T/dlitluea por tt enmgidor Lui» OtrtgnB," ISM, MSS. 

(S). ■■ ROaeion dt Matittan par d niaitdt mai/or Oabriel de Ctuntt," 11M9. MSS. 

(S). "IMaeiaiiileAteKBaporrleomgiilorJuimde PndOta," IS79. MSS. 

(7). " Relarlon de Atlailiniea por el mrngidor Garpar de Salit,'' 1980, USS. 

(B). "RelaeiondeAcnpittlapaTelalcaidemasorJvaH Rutierrade Lirtmn,"' 16a), M83, 

I(»). - Rtladon dt Cnlh'UKalt por H eomgiihyr Oouzata Oallego.- IMO, MSS. 
(10). " Jtelachn dt Itlapatapu pur el corregidor Gontnto Gatttgo," l-'MM, MSS, 
nncemoBtoltliese valuable aiSS. are the propertyor Sr. J.U.lcnibalceU, aneatljr 
HIeatlon thereof may be hoped Tor. 
Bf. OroiCD J Berra now reuehea [lie impDrlBnt condnaioD : 
(o). That Aculhuacan or Te»euco had setHemenla tribulaiy to it alone, (p. 148). 
(»}. That the ■■ Empire" had tributaries of itself. 
(4. Tbal certain pueblos paid tribute both to Teicncn ant] to Mexico, (p. 146), Epaio- 
», ■■ pertenecieron winblen A Tctiunco, y en el reloado de IticnatI quednroo por 
nitad para U^xlco y para Tetiiioco, k fln dc que de alll eaenrau loa imperinlea laa 
□avNjas pai-a sub uiacuDaH." Taken jirobubly from Relacioii 3. 

The '■imperlalei" vere, thei'eibrc, the conlMerutcs. and Ibe "Imperlo" Ibe oon- 
feileracy, Uut if. wilhin the area conquered by tlieeeaonfederjileB, each one of them 
received its share of tributary trlbE». bow eould It ba their task or tendency lo nniiy or 
oatlonallze. eluee such uf the three aaeoclatfls aotupoaed but a part oF that power, 
and their aaaociatlon wsa a Toluntary one ? 

(■). None of the coufedcratea exerclBed any power orer the olhera. beyond the 
exeliiilrely military ilii'eetlon delegated to the MciIuhdb pi'oper. •' Itnpport lur Ut 
Mttrentf daua dt BAey> de la Vumlfe Eepagat, Par Aloiao de ZHrtta," ti-ausUU)d 
from the Spanish original by Mr. Ternani Compans. and printed in IMO, by him In hia 
" nigages Rtlalioniet Mitnolrei originaavx pour leTViri T Ualolre tf« In difmuMrCe d> 1' 
^H^rijue," (p. II). '' Ln province de Meiiro itail soumlse a Irolg prliiclpanx chefa: 
ealul de Mexico, iielul de Teicuco ct celul de TlHOopau, que I'on nomnie aujourd' hal 

Lea tii^B ehefa aup^rlenre Ibrmaleut niie eonlrid^rallon ot se partngnient lea pmvlnoea 
dont ill s'empnrBienl. Le eouverKin do Mexico avalt an deneoaa de lul ceux de Tea- 
eaBoet de Tacnba pour lea alTairei* qui avalenl rapport 1 la guerre ; quant stoutea lea 
ue r uu d'eux no Be milaitJamalB du 




igines settled within tl^ area tributary to the valley-tribea. Con' 
sequently we need not look beyond the tribe, for any larger grouj. 
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Fran Toribio de MoloUHia. " HiitnHa <te tn> Indiot dt Ktti 
Br. IvubHlcetH's ■■ Coleoclon de DiKament 
b1 sefiurlu de Teucouo tni tun gnintle 
TeUcoco, que en antigUeilnU y gc5orlD no ion men 
Cft|i. Vli, p. IN] "Esta dndad lie Teucocu ern Ji 
y ueiialsmo el senai- de oUn era b1 aesiindo (ciio 
QHlnce provliiclsB liBsta la proTlncia de TiuHpan, 
la parte de Orlente liene Mixlte Tenuoli 






a prinnlpB] de Ik tiem, 
; suJetKba dalnOo de II 
ci>iiia del Mar del Kc 
!l[iiK la eluded d piiel 
de Tl&aa|ian, ndonda realdla el lercero ^eiior da la tlerra, al ciml eatatuta anjetu ' 
proTlni-'lat: eelos doe eenarea yn dichos ee podrlnu blen Hamar reyea, porque ni 
D^ltabu nailn \tnta in ter. (p. 18») " Lae Je lai provlnclee 7 prlnclpnles pnebloa 
coma Bcnares ile diiailu 6 ■slva, y eobre lodne eraii los miti prlncipHles loa doa, el de 
TGt>ooi:o y el de Tlaaopan ; y eeloa con toilo* laa citi-oe todu lo maa del tlempo radOlui 
en Mixiou. y leulnn corte & Uotenoxama." We know, bowerci', that the luoC of 
rM<ileH«e of tlie head-wnr-clilera ot Teiuiieo and Tlncofian at Mexico, )a not troap 
Ibough their IVeqiieut viKlte tliere on military bnalneSH, and their |>rt>trauted eUy aflae 
the Spnnlardi had entered the puehlo, may explain the error. The latter 
amendeil by the good lather {Tnit. Ill, cap. Vlll. p. IB7), aa foUowa: "y 
algnn aeKor tenia eKenclon ern el de Teticoco." 

Fernanda Corlia, Carta Segvnila, (In Ftdia't " HUtoTiadaTti pHmHivoi, t(a." Vol. 
p. W). gjieaking of Cacamalzln, lie saya: '-i aeguii lo ijuu rlespnes d«l aiipe, etatil m 
eercHDO deiido de Mulecznma, y tenia an aeEorlu Junto ol del diuho UntoaaLima; on 
DomhreeraHiiculaacan." Coii<a tHirther lelntea that when Cacamatxln threatensd 
take up arms, herequeated Munteziima to dli'eot lilm to ooine to Mexico, l>n( thecbil 
lain of Teicuuo renised, aayliiK, " that ir they wauled fomething ol 
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. Cenqutila dt Ui/icB (In Vedla. Tom, I, p. SU). 
iorea y reyee, cunio loa ile Texuuuo y Tlncapan, qui ai 
cln y boniennJe." Alao, on llie trencberoua eeliura ol 
1, he conarms Cort^a (|>. aU), "La prlaion de Cauama, rey de TeiDU 
(Id. p. 433), '' a ClilmapopoOB iiiuodlii el otra an herniano, dicho licona. Exts laoona 
aefioFio s. Aicnpuialoo. Ciianbnau, Cbaloo, Coitatllcbau y Huexauluao. maa tnva por 
Bcaompnnailoa en el ([oblerno i NeiaaHlooyoFln, aeGor de Teauiiuo, y al aefior de Tlnou- 
pan, y de aqul idelunle maudaron y gohernaron ealos tree eeiiorea onantoa rclnua y 
pueblos obedeolan y trlbuluban i los de CulAa; bleu que el piinulpalf el m 
era «1 rey de M^Jluo, el aegiindo el de Teioiiiio, y el meaor el de Tlaeupan.'' 

Bemal nitt de CaiUHa. Mlitnria verdadcra da la Conqniila dt XHeBaStpaUm 
(Tedla, Vol. U, Cap. C, p. 100.} " Coma el CaDamatiln, aeuor de la olndad de Texeu 
que deepuerj de U^lco era la mayor y mas principal cludnd que bay en U Hue 
SipsSa." Also on t)ie seltiirc of Cacamaizin, coiiflrmatory of Cort^a and of Gomi 
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II femandta de Oviedo y YaUit. HIatoria tin 
Madrid, ItUa (Lib. XXXIII, cap. Vlli, pp. OH and XM). Tb 
Co the aeliure of CaunmaUln, uud la Hlmuet u veibal copy ol 
(Lib. XXXIII, cnp.1.11, p.lUB}. It contains a letter written 
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of aocial oi^anization. The confederacy of tribes, as ive have 
alreatiy Bhown, carried no influence whatever on tbe organization. 

jr aeSor si Caconci da Mechuncan, y otros qne reaenOBCLnn n1 uno nl al 
ijnnto IhiB paeaagp moi-elj ae a general ilUietralion. 
\ J'raif Brrnanliao dl Sahngua, Hittoria gaieral lie Iiw Couif lit Kaesa-Eipalia, 
ffnblLshm hj Sr. C. U. de Biietaraante, ]u 1)B» (Vol, U, lib. Vlll. call. Ul, p. SIS), 
'>Et cuarto lefior de Teicoco ae Uomd ^leUnliDnlcoloUlii, y relnA HetODU ; on idob, ; 
en liemiMi cle eato se comeniaror Ibb guerraB, y Invo el Bifiuriii de Teicoco Biendo 
senar del de Mexiuo Iciuoutttn, y eetoe eutrambiw hlciei'an gucrra I Iob de TecpaneciB. 
de AticaptmluD, y & otraa piiebloa y proTlDctaa, y el fud fuadudor del Dei'iDriD de 
TezoocD in Ai^nlboBcaa." (Id. Vol, 111. lib. Xli, cap. XI>I, page Hi, clone of cbBpter.) 

FrayDitgo Durin. Hlitoriadetai Yndliude Sueva EfpaSai libudt Titrra Firme- 
PabliBtaed by Sr. inai Vernaadei Bamlrex at Ktexlvo, In 1867, (Cap. XIV, p. MS). •• El 
Tey iUeoall, aunqiie oinl diapueeto, bolgfS de la vlctoriu y illd lu ttraclaB i tudOB loa 
•eliorei y priiioipules. nl quid. agrauanilo»ele la eaft^nnedad, enlendlendo Ue ee acer- 
kwaele ta muerte, mnndd llamur nt Senor de Teiuuua, Ne^ualuoyuU, pariente cercano 
■uyOi y Hcuuspjiile que nu liivieee guerru <:oa Ion MexloaDOB. bub parlentee y amigoB, 
BinuqueaiileB w hii:ietie c^on elloB y fnese en bu THVor BJempre: y deiii ordenado que 
dMde en adetau:e fueae de Teicuca el Begiindo rey de la caiaHnui y el tercero el de 
Tacuba, I quien liamauau el rey de TlnluacpaD. . . ." (p. 1H>. '• . . . y buIo estoB 
trea reynoa inHiidaroii y goreniarou la tlerra, de bny en adelante, aienda el de Mexico 
sobre lodoi ellos, y caal coma empemdoi' y mooarua del nueuu niundo," Nearly the 
wbole of Cap. SV ia ilevoted to ibe ronnntiun of the confederacy, but ounnot be in- 
aened bere. Tbe editor, Sr. J. F. Ksmii'ei, appeare to incline Co tbe opinion, liowever, 
tbat tUere wn> a confederacy on equal terms, (note i, p. UO). The aame author alao 
BtoMB repeatedly that tbe bead-ctilel'a of lezcuco and Tlaoopan eaciiaced (iluughtered) 
captlrea at the oliief leo-calll of Ueicico, on very Bolemn uocnaionB, logeChei' with tlie 
head-chief of Mexico, ihua abowing equal rigbta. (Cap. XXIII, p. IRT and otliecB.) 
But blB plaineat Btutement ia found (Cup. XUII, p. 31T), and rendi SB fullun's : "Alga- 
noa ban qaerido decir quel reyno de Tezcui:o era libra de todo niuuiiuuiuiicutu y poiiaa 
al monarcHi y que en uoda le era eiijetii, lo ijual alio at coutrarlo en eata yatorla Heii- 
cauai porque nunque i la verdad no irlbiitanBii i Ueiico maatRi ni Joiaa ni plumoa 
n[ ooaaa de comlda, canto otruB provinciaB tribulauan, hallo erapero 1 Iob MexiconoB 
metidoaen Ion tierraa luuucanaa donde BembraUan y ooglan, y algunoB dolloa heobOB 
MTTBigueroa de Iob aenoreB de U^xlco; y alio qne ea cIMclinduae eBlaa ncBtOB j 
(olenldailea, daban trlbulo desclauoa giara ella, de lo qiinl ningnna ettsua eeeuto nl 
reaerrado. Tamliion alio qne nlMciiiidoae ilnr guerra ft alguna cludad y proilncio, al 
primero que llaninunn y acudlan para que aperclbiese ana genlea, era al rey de 
TeicacoiyBoaiDabemoB, nolado en eata yatorla.letaaciBnveniri Mexico todnnlHSieoeB 
queaeofi'eoiaacai'iou. luqunl no ei-npaua siijecion. dado que tuvleae bub pr«vndnenclii8 
y llbertadoB de rey y aefior deaquella proTinuinde Aculuacan; . . . ." 

Ftnumilo dc .llonrada Taotomoe, Crdnica Mtxicana. (tith Vol. of Lord Knge- 
biiroUgh'*"AnIiqulileB of Mexico."! This author Hgreea eo cloaely wIthDui'in in most 
iiulaaDBa, tliai ire can dlapenae with fidl quotutlohB. See Uap. XIX and XX, on the 
preleaded oonqnest ofTeaDuco by IJie Mexicans. TeiocDmoo la very positive on the 
qneaUon of Joint Baoriaee [Cap. LXIX, p. IIT]. a aingular remark Ib, however, foODd 
(Cap. XCTII. p. ITJJ. After tbe Hnexoliiucaa bid Bent delegatea to Uexico to Bue Ibr 
ptmat, llie Uailcun eouncli wub CHlled togetlier: ''dijo EihuHcoatl rerolutu: Senor, 
WKDO aeri eato, al no la aaben vuestrOB conaegeros de guerra Iob i-eyes de iiculbuscan- 
Meubiulpilll,y eldeTeopunecaa Tlultvcutiln ? bagnee entero cablldo yacuei'do: fue 
MonladD nil." 'Ibis important Incident shona that not even the Mexicana bad the 
rifht to treM alone nilb a power liostlle to Uie three (ribea, coneeqiieutiy tbM 
His other two wore their confalcrala, and iio( Ihtir ftudal caaalt. Fray Diiiiln con- 
Anna Ui« Incident In chapter LX, p. 17J, of his work, preoedlngly quoted. 

/MQih da Aeoita, HUtoHt auturul y morid lie hi Indiai, Madrid, lUW, derlTca 
hia iniormation Tiom the saiue source aa tlit two prcccillug, namely : the Codex Kami 



It was only a partnership, formed for the purpose of carrying o 
the biisinesa of warfare, ami that intended not for tlie extension of | 
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lined bjihtm aa ■■ eleelorB " ol 



no, now la pracosi of pnbllcation at Mexir.o. 
(Lib. VII, Csp. XV, p. tM). Che tndllionHT? war lii 
condiidtnK; "Con eato ijiiedd el &ey de MaxiRo 
qalCaiiilolea an Bey, alno haileni'ile del Empremo 
BoCb chiers, of TeicncD and of Tlaunysn, are me» 
HviiCKu heNd-cliiefs. 

ScAnsHaii Banira dt Fuenlenl, Biabop of ,^n Dnmlnf^l >nd President of Hie Ro] 
Aodlenala ul Mexico. " Lettre . . . a la mitjaii CAorfof I'," traoalnted by Ur; 
Ternanx-Compana In bla ■'Premier tteoiiell de I'l^cei retiitlvetft U Noq celle-Eapjlgne,~ 
and bearing date 3 Nov.. \5M (p. Ifll)., " Lea aoiireraliia He Tezcncu, de Taonba, qnl 
CtklenI Crds pnlBeunEs dans catce contr^a, Nglaaalenl de mime que Hiltlzama. Ill 
partageslent encre enx et ce aonverHln le d-nlt de lean conqnlJtea; cependant IM 
ttoureralna de Mexico ^talent lea pliia piilssnnta, at lis eiirent toiijnura nne plus grande 
dlMrBnce." The same wonla aliont are rapenled In the '■ Second Hemefl." printed ISM, 
(tbe flrat " Racnell " appeared In 1B3BJ, on p. 311. Tbe Report is thefsln atnleil to he 
by the Preiildent and the Aiidlencla. 

" Lttlri da Chaptiaini Frlre IbrtMo « Frirt Diego D'Olarte 1 Don Coil lU Vetatco 
etc.." date: St. FraiiiialB de Cbolula, 17 Afluc, 1M(. CTernanx, "Iteciiell." 1, p. Va), 
"Toutea les autrea ob^lsanleiil t Moiiteiuma, nu aaareraln de Texcuoo, et I aelal da 
Tlacopa, Cos trola priDcea ^talent jtmltement conKd^r^a; da partagalent enti'e eiix 
touB les pnya qu'lls nuUjiignnlont. MonleiiimB ^lerfiill la tonte-pulsaanoe dans Isa 
Hffiires relntlTen i la gaeiTS et nn goiivernmcnt de Is niinKdtrutUin." 

Fray atraalma de Meadirta. '■ffiiloria ecebiiaHtea Ivdbma," publlabed by 
iMiUulueta lu IHTW Alter having mentioned (Lib. II. cap. XXVI, p. IW) UiHt Hie 
uhiera of Mexloa and Tezuuco nent challengea to Poi'eigii tribes to reDOgnlMi '' the ohleT 
of Mexico " »s thBlr aiiperlor, and to give talm tributo, he aaya (Cap. XXVtIt, p. lU), 
"Kb de aaber que Ion aefiorea de Miiloo. Teicno* y Taonba, oomo rnyea y aeiiorea 
aupremoade esta tlerra. . . . ." (Cap. XXX VU, p. ISd.] " Loa sonores de las pruvln- 
clui d pucblris que luiiiedlBMmeale eran aubjetoi H Mexico, (ban luego all! ft ser vod- 
flrmndoa en sue aelionus, deapuea que las prlnolpulea de ttia provtiiclaa loa liablao 

elegldo, y con algunoa En loa pnobloa y provlnclua que Inmedlatameate eran 

aubJetOB ITeicuco y KTanuba tentaii roourso por la eoollrniaclan i ana aeSores; que 
en ftovolro' cosna ea(M doi aeHoren no ifCimorfaB mpeHbr." Italluaare my own. 

^lUonia de Scrrera. " JJiitoria ffenerat de Ibm heehoi de low CaaftUanoi en laa /alof s 
la Tierra-jrirMe del mar Oeeaim." IH6, Madrid. [Dec. II, lib. VII, cap. XII, p. IW). 
He almux copies tiomara, and In regard lo the aeliiii-e of Cnaauintiiln he not only con- 
Arma Cnrtde, Uomura, and Bemal DIei, bnt la niiuvh more detailed and positive fel. 
(Deo. II, lib. IX, cap. II, pp. 817, »W.) Plnnlly be Bsserta: (Dec. Ill, lib. IV, cap. 
XV. p 133). "Con Mexico eaiaban conl'edarudoa loa Senoi-es deTei " ~' 

que aura llamao Tacuba, I partlan lo que gunaban, I obeileclan al Senor de Mexico, en 
lo tooaute K Ih giierra, I lenian algoiios I'UBblOB comiinati un 9Uceslon,aal dolosSeSoi 
eomo de loa Maloiaigos, 1 hacleadas." 

We now turn to Bn author who plainly takes an opposite view of tbe question, eI) 
Ing, in place of a Mexlean " Emplfe," the aupi-emaoy lor the Tkchobiw, or nn nntXi 
"Empire" or the Chlchlniecaa. Tbe latter olalm hae already 
" Tejiure qf Lands" (p. 3IH, note to). Thle neaiimptlan,— wliluh sti'ongly oombiits tbe 
view Ibai there waa anything at all like an Empire, while ll Implies Uie existence of a 
mere conlbderacj.— is setrorlh by the following well known Teicncnii native anchor. 

Fernando 4t Albn IztUixodiiU. " HUtoire da CMcktmiqittt au dti ondeiu flrfi de 
Tacaco." Thla Is tne fl'ench translation of the original " Hlatoria da Idh Ciilehlmeooa, 
ete., etc.,'' eonlaiiied in Lord Klngsboroiigh'* ttth Ttilitme, Since HbEtrnctH might pi'ova 
too lengtby, I merely reter to (Cap. XXXII), on the runnalion or the aonfbdcracy 
as containing Home very plain and remarkable paaaagea (pp. 118, 119, and ItO), among 
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territorial ownership, but only for an increase of the means of sub- 
sistence.^ 

which is one : *' ces trois dynasties gonTemaientlaNoavelle-Espagne jusqn& PaiTiy^e des 
Chretiens. Cependant, quoiq^elies fassent ^gaies en rang, en puissance et en revenu, 
il J avait de certains tribnts dont le roi de Tlacopan ne reccvait qn 'un cinqui^me, tan- 
dis que ceux de Mexico ct de Tezcnco en recevaient chacun deux.'* See also (Cap. 
XXXIV, cap. XXXVI, pp. 245 and 246 ; cap. XXXVIII, pp. 269 and 273 ; 2«i vol., Cap. LXXI, 
pp. 109 and 110), and others. Nevertheless, Ixtlilxochitl reproaches bitterly Montezuma 
with having usurped the leading power which belonged tu the Texcucans (accoi*ding 
to him), and having taken the direction of the confederacy into his hands. (Cap. 
LXXV, p. 128, to XXVI, p. 132, etc.). These charges are violently repeated in his other 
and more extensive work : " Rdaciones historicat." Also in Vol. IX of Lord 
Kinsborough. As a specimen, I refer to the * Venida de los Espanoles '* translated also 
by Mr. Teruaux under the title of *' Cruauies horribles den conquiranta du Afixique." 
In regard to the war between Tezcnco and Mexico, in which he, of course, attributes the 
fullest victory to the former see also *'• Und^cima Relacion** (Kingsborongh, IX, pp. 407 
and 408). Ixtlilxochitl is seconded and followed by his illustrious contemporary. Fray 
Juan de Torquemada. ** Los veinteiun Libroa Rttualea i mofiarchia IndiatiOt etc., etc.* 
Edition of 1723. This distinguished ecclesiastic is such a consistent advocate of feu- 
dalism, that he even assigns the division of Tenochtitlan into four quarters to an 
"edict" of the "Chichimecan Emperor*' Techotlalatzin (Lib. II, cap. VIII, pp. 88 
and 89), or to an order of Mexican " Lords " (Lib. Ill, cap. XXIV, p. 295). Still he is very 
plain about Tezcuco being equal and not subject to Mexico. Compare for instance 
(Lib. Ill, cap. XXVII, p. 304), •• nunca perdid su antigua estimacion, y siempre tuvo 
Rei, y Seiior legitimo, que la regia, y governaba, y era igual con el de Mexico," (Lib. II, 
cap. XXXIX, p. 144), about the confederacy; (Cap. XI, p. 146). About the pi-etended 
war l>etween the two tribes (Cap. XLII, p. 149. " Y no solo no es verdad ; pero es 
directamente contra ella." On the supposed intrigues of Montezuma against the Tez- 
cucans (Lib. II, caps. LXXXIII, LXXXIV, etc., etc.), until the first passage of Cap. 
LXXXVII, (p. 227), '• muerto el Rei Ne^ahualpilli de Tetzcuco. y entrando en su lugar su 
Hijo Cacama . . . . • corrid la confederacion de los Reies, como hasta entonces lo 
avian acostumbrado . . . ." also (Lib. XI, cap. XXVI, p. 353), " .... no deja de ser 

su igual, y semejante el de Tetzcuco " (Cap. XXVIl, p. *S6; cap. XXVIII, p. 361.) 

Copy of Mendieta. About warfare of the Confederaten (Lib. XII, cap. VI, p. 382; 
Lib. XIV, cap. 1, p. 533; Cap. II, p. 537). Division of Spoils and of Tributes Idem, 
(cap. VIII, pp. 546,-547 and 548), *' porque ciertoes asi, que el Rei de Mexico no era maior 

en Autoridad, que el de Tetzcuco " From these, but especially fi-om Torque- 

mada's history of the conquest, which occupies the entire fourth Book (Vol. I), enough 
can be gathered to show that this cumbrous but important autliority admits no Mexican 
Empire, but only a confederacy of Mexicans, Tezcucans, and Tlacopans. 

Fray Agustin de Vetdncurt, " Teatro MexicanOf" (Edition of 1870), admits the sui)rem- 
acy of tlie Mexicans (Parte IIw, Trat. V, cap. XIV, p. 291), "y remataron la fiesta que 
dando Izcohuatl por rey supremo del iniperio tepaneca, por ser primero que nezahu- 
alcoyotl, y este por rey de los aculhuas, y al de Tacuba le hicieron rey de la parte de 
mazahuacan, etc ". But the confederacy *• liga,"of the three chiefs is acknowl- 
edged everywhere. (Also Trat. II*, cap. Ill, p. 382), " cuando los Mexicanos, los tezco- 
canos 6 de Tlacopan (que cran los reyes que estaban cont'ederados para las guerras, 

Cwi>» • • • 

To this lengthy collection of quotations many others might be added, A*oni the same 
period as well as of a later date. They appear to justify the proposition advanced, 
namely : none of the confederates exercised any power over the others, beyond that of 
exclusively military leadership, which had been awarded to the Mexicans proper. 

The conquerors never interfered with the government, organization, and mode of 
life of tribes whom they had overpowered. No attempt, either direct or implied, was 
made to assimilate or incorporate them. 

My fi'iend Dr. G. Briihl, author of the highly interesting and conscientious work 



Our inveatigationa are therefore confined to the limits of the j 
Bingle tribe, and we have selected for that purpose the Mexicans ] 



••Die OtUunoM-a- da uVim ^merlte" [Cincinniill, 1878, 77, '78), has, In rcsard Co the 
BtBleinenLB uade in-' Art of fTor" ([i. 100, note IT; p. 133, note IK), and {B-'TOamv 
Lartdi" (|ip. 413 and 413, hIko note Si; p\>, 417 and 418, alBO noUSUl, ended my atlaucioik 
loa pnasBge from Sahagna, " Hiilurla gtninii" lL\a. VIII. cnp. XXiy, p. 813), " Uabi- 
eodo pacifluailo la iirovlnola, luego lax aeriorea del camiia repartlan trltiutoa i loa yus. 

qulfltado, y el trLbuM era da lo que en elln ee urinha j ae hocla, y luego eleglaa gober^ 
nadorea y ufleialea que iireaidieeen en aquelU prailNcia> no de loa naturulea de ella, 

planaUuii of what bo liiteDda to daaigDate by snub ■' gnTemnra and oIBclaU who ahould 
preilde In anld {irovlnee." In bis I'JCh Buak, (Cap, I[. p. B, Vol, 111^ be aa.ya; "Lfi prl- 
mera vex que parei^ieron navlat en la ooita Ue eeui Nueva*K«pnua, loa capltinea de 
Uoclbeiuooia que ae llamabaD Calpicqua que aatnban cwrca da la vaatu Inego Itaenm 
t ver que em aquello que vino, que nniiea bnljlan vlslo unvlas, uno de loB ouales Ibe 
el calplxqnedeCueiteuutI qne ae llamaliii FInotI ; llevulia iionalgo olros caliiixqaea uao 
que Be llaraaba Yautxin, que resldla en el pueblo de Mlutlonquiiutula, y uU'u que bs 
Ilnniobu Teoziniouatl, que roalilin en el iineblo de Teonlnlocan, y otro i 
CuiUalpltoc, eate no era cnlpixque aluo crlado du unu de entaa UHliilxquea. y iiriDdpal- 
e)o que BB llumaba Tenllll." In tbU Soliagun uLouI agroBB wlUi Tktoaamac (CnlnJc^ 
Cap. CVl, CVII, CVIli, CIX], Inasmui^b as tbe latter also stales the nffluen 
been cnl|iiiqucB, lb. Is, "Stewards" ar eaihertri of Iriiule. Compare Ahuuco dt MttmOf, 
>• VocabulnTio," (Fnrte ila, p. n.) 

Tlie numea of (bene Indiana wbo recelTod Uorl^s are found nearly alike In 
antboi's, but we are Btruck by the (act that many or tbem oall tbe natlraa " HOre 
of Montezuma. I quote Btmal Dia Oe CuitiUo (Cap. XXXVIII, pp. 33 and 83, Vedia, 

Vol.11) l7owim(pp, ail, 818, 314, etc., Vedtal). IxUUxachUl {■' HMdi ' 

taJt^ueji," Cap. LXXIX, p. lUO). " Ounut^ lkorri(itea,"(p. 8.) Htrrtra {One. li,\Va. 7, 
cap. IV, p. UB; Cap. V, p. 117). IbrgtumwIalLllj.IV. cap. XVi, p.88T; Cap. XVII, p. 
gW,etc.). I'Etuncurt(Vol. II, oup. IV, p. 48). Frav Jo>ep\ JaaquU Qra 
(■' Ibn/Bt Amerieaiua" Mexico, 177H. UtU evening, p. 881). Abbott F, X. Ctamgteo' 
(-' OtichleMe ton ifrxlco," Leipzig, ITUO, a gurnian tmnslHilon o[ tbe Italian original 
vrhlcb appeared at Oeseiia In 178U. Vul.Il, Ub. VIII, cap. V, p. IH). Tlieae ^owemon 
therefore were bufoaltiixquea," In otliernrords eoUeelori qf Iribute, This la already 
BUted by IMtda y VuldU [Vol. Ill, l.lb. XXXIII, cap. I, p. ISIIJ, Hpeaking of Cera- 
ponl, " porqne lot iDilIos h mbilstros, que sill estaban para mandarloB, erau oflDlslUB 1 
mayonlomas de la cibdad de Uixluo.'' The '' Beat Ei'^i'taria de S. U., Sobrt Tltrrat 
y Reaarvas de Pei:ho»y Pof/a pertRnedeate d om CiiciqueM de Axttpuceu, de ta JurUdiede^i 
de Olumba," (Col. de Doe'a, Vol. II, leazbidceta, p. i), calls all the Indiana In queallos, 
" entladoa por cl gran Monteiunia." 

Xhls explains the evident uoatradlctlon* or Sahngun, 

Jt la a alngular fnol, but one amply proven by tlie I'eoorda of tbe oonquesl. 
Where did tUe Spaniards, on tjieir whole niarub Ti-am tbe coast to aiei 
Mexican adiaMitnUort or r«l«-> of aubjecled IrlbOB. Quotntlons are nseleaa, 
refer to tbe remarkable description fumlahed by Beniul Ulei of tbe evenu 
bui2tlau [Vedlall, Cap. XLVI, pp. 4Dundll), whIchuuluiluHted In thevluleuei 
the " iiscaudKiloreB de Uouloznma." Thla scene, whioli ia highly uharavtariatli 
been benutilully " remodeled," tbrongh a Ibw omlseluna, by our own groat W. B. 
aott (" lUitoTD of the amgutti n/ iteeico," 18U8, Book 11, ubap. VII, p. 81UJ. Thera t^ 
flnally, abundant proot af the faut thut neither tlie UexlounB, nor any i ' " ' 
ankle', ever attempted to change or subvert the organlEatlun and mode of government 
(If any of the tribes whom they avertlirew. 1 relter tu Oviedog FiiliUi {lAti. SXXIU, 
cap. XLVI, p. 50-1]. Turyaeiaada (Lib. XIY, cap. VllI, p. 61T). JxlllUocMtl lOUtairt 
((uCA<cUai«ai"'.CCap.XXXVIU,p.278). Jndr^deTdirial"£daclontoi 
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proper, who dwelt, as elsewhere established by us, on the partly 
artificial islands in the lagune of the Mexican valley J Besides 
the prominence acquired by them in the annals of history, it may 
safely be assumed that, in a general manner, their Institutions are 
typical of those of other sedentary tribes.® 

Tnhal societ3', based according to Lewis H. Morgan upon kin, 
and not political society which rests, according to the same autlior, 
upon TERRITORY and property, must therefore be looked for among 
the ancient Mexicans. It remains for us to establish its degree 
of development, its details, and the manner of its working. 

In order to comprehend the true nature of these questions, we 
should secure as much information as possible of the past of the 
tribe under consideration. Institutions are never wilfully or acci- 
dentally created, but evolved ; in other words, tliey are tlie result 
of growth in knowledge and experience.^ Tlie great difference 
existing between tribal society and political is explained as a dif- 

de Af&cicot^* Col. de Doc, Vol. II, Icazbalceta, p. ftOl, and especially p. ftUii), " M<&xl«o 
tenia en sa tiempo en el hacer guerra eHta drdon ; que yendo & la giierra, al tiuo mv daUa 
de paz BO tenia sobre ^1 tributo cierto, sino que tantUH veoes en el aflo lo llovnbau pi*o* 
sente & su discrecion del que lo Uevabu ; pero si era poco n)OHlrAl)aleH mat roHtro, y h1 
mucho agi'adeclaselo. Y en estos no ponia mnyordomo ni reciiudiuior ni uohu; el seAor 
Be era senor. Los que tomaba de guerra docian tequitin tUicotl, quo qulore decir, trtb- 
utan como esciavos. En estos ponia mayordomos y reuogodores y recaudndores; y 
annque los Senores mandaban su gente, eran debnjo do la muno doNtoH do Mi^xico . . . 
. ." AMoUnia (Trat. Ill, cap. VII. p. I8A), Grau(ulo» y (ialvez. (Atli night, p. KM), A 
singular picture of .purest feudality, for wluch iiouiara may bo roitpuntiblo in part. 
Ramirez de Fuenleali Letter ofith Nov., lft:tt, iNt ; " RecuHi;' (pp. 245, 240, and 247). ZuV' 
Ua ** Rapport,** (p. 10), to be compared with Moudleta and Tot quenutda. 

Consequently there was no tendency towards unltlcation or nationalixation in all the 
successlul and extensive raids wiiich the Naiiuatlaca uf the valley ol Mexico carriod 
on for a full century. Mo organic body, larger than tho tril>e, rosulttHl fi'om tiiuse Han* 
guinary forays ; becauce tlie confederacy itself was not llio end, but tho beginning of 
these undertakings. Ibis Justiliea the view which I t)hall hereafter advocate in regard 
to the nature of that confederacy namely : as a mere partneritliip to carry on tlie bUMi- 
nes8 of warfare the latter in turn being part of tho mode of tiubHiMteiica. 

• ** Based upon territory and property ** ac<'/ordliig to L. II. Morgan, In contra*dlHtinc* 
tion to tribal-society, based upon ''Kin.'' (** Ancient tiociety," chapter JI, page tfi). 

•-'Art of Fror,"p. tt6. 

' *'Art of War," p. 150. " Tenure of lAtnda,** pp. 421, 422. 

•'*IxtUlxo€hitl (HUtoire dee Chichimiuue*:* Cap. XXXVI, p. 245). "AInsI, tout 
ce qui se dit de Tezcuco dolt (^'entendre aUMNi des deux auiroM, ,,.,** Oomara (p. 440, 
Vedia, I). *'To speak of the Mexlcanw, slgnifloM as much as Npeakiiig of all New 
Spain." The title of tlie section is : " CoHtiimbres de Ioh hombros," and tho original text 
reads: '*IIablaiido de mifjicanos, on hablar en general de Uxla la Nueva^Kxpaiia.^ 
Although Zurtta (p. 5) iiiHists upon the variety of cuntonu among the aborigines,— 
changing from settlement t«i Nottlemcnt, from tribe lo tribe,— hU own report furniNhea 
the proof of the contrary, and it is evident from the text that he alluiles principally to 
the diversity in languiiges and dialects. 

• Morgan (''Ancient Society t*' Chap. I, p. 6). 
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ferent state or progress. But Inslitiitions Imve grown out of tlie 
relittious between tbe sexes, and tbe increase of the human s|)ecieB 
and its propagation. Had political society existed in Mexico, we 
Bhoiild be entitled to tiud tlieie a plain and definite eonception of 
the family.'" Wheliier such is the case a glance at the system of 
consanguinity of the ancient Mexicans, as far as it may be possi- 
ble, will tell ns. 

Among American aborigines of low cnltni'e, in fact over the 
widest area once held by the "Indian" race, "mother-right" ruled 
supreme. The tangible fact, coarsely expressed, that a child was 
always sure of his mother, whereas it might not be equally certain 
of his/a(Aer," created in course of time and with increased num- 
bers a tendency to aggregate into clusters wbose basis was cer- 
tainty of descent in common. These clusters were the kins, 
eignificanlly termed "lineages" by Spanish authors. Such as 
traced back their descent to a common mother therefore composed 
one of these, regardless of their male procreators. The family — 
consisting of a group which includes children as descendants of 
both parents — was not yet recognizetl, and the kin took its 
place for all purposes of public life. It formed the unit of social 
oi'ganixatiiMi. 'With tlie growth of knowledge and experience bow- 
ever, and a corresponding increase of wants, the importance of 
man rose correspondingly. " Mother-right " began to yield ; female 
descent to change to " descent in the male line." Nevertheless 
the kin remained the unit of social agglomeration, with the only 
dill'erence that it was reckoned thi'ough males instead of by fe- 
males. It required the final overthrow of tlie kin as a public In- 
stitution to bring about the present shape of that intimate groupt 
tbe family, among the most higldy advanced nations.'^ 

The two estremes of growth of the family, as characterized by 
the inception of the kin, and by the family after the obliteration 

Socielv," ChHp. 11, p. 78.) For Ihe io-cRllail " DBSorliitlve Systatn of 
ii|i," cc)iiI|>IirD. L, H. Morgan (■■ Sj/ilemii qf Cantitnguinity and Affinit]/ q^ the 
milu," (Jtiap. II. pp. Id, 13, m. 

ateerUoa la ruund In varlnTia snthnra. I shnll qaote but oae: Oregorif 
' Orijieii de Ion Znilioi de d Ktia-o J/nnifp c Indiat Occldmlala," leeond 
W, Maclrld, Llli. IV, Cap. XXIII, p. U^). 

Qiigh it l> eiitlrelj out or Ihe line of these reaeHrDlieB to eutfir npan a i\»- 
' Frimllive UHrrlHge, 1 was cowpellecl to refer to the question of kin In Bucb 
as to explain nt Icnst the Importance of that gronp in tlie hiatflrf of socitlj. 
iDg Blae, the worka OF Mr. Morgsn, Sir Daurj 8. Maine, John F. Mo Lennan, 
puhlientlonn of Dr. Ad. BBBtian, should be canauUed, bealdeg B greal number 
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the former, are distinguished by the terminology of relationship, 
the case of the former, relatives are at once classilied ; in the 
latter instance, they are merely described. Now, our investiga- 
tions of the customs of Inheritance among the ancient Mexicans 
have led iia to the conclusion that they hail already achieved 
progress to riescenf in the male iine.^^ Attval family existed among 
them in its incipient form at least. 

But we meet here with a singular feature in designating rela- 
tionships. Aacendhig from the " Ego," as point of departure, we 
find the following terms in the Mexican (Nahuatl) langnage. 

Father: "tatii" — "teta."'* 

Bi-other of father or mother (paternal or maternal uncle) : 

tlatli" — " tetla."'S 

Grandfather: "tecul." Grandiiucle ; "tecol."'^ 

Great-grandfather: " achtonlli." " 



r ootrupltoo 



I it BOHrbourg 

1 aba Diund iu < 

^Kw letUr -1' 
^^Hr* Uyta " or " Ii 



Ttniirt nf Latidt" I'p. i'Ni.vaXe 100). 
E^ ^' Wotiitai'^ I'bonbuE^Ho.'M'nrl In, 11.91; Lln.pTi.IOI.Bl]. Be^ii^ea tli« ptiirfl] " l4 
DBBtea, " yiCKoautiti." " telzcacaiih," ars alao montlonod (1, gi.m). Tlieforn 
flDfid (tl, p. M] a.» •' nnliiral rather." It dei-lveB nom " IiohIIh " or '■ nlnnliciillii 
Sive lifb" ana " ncaahtLI." Tlie latteT etMeaCly Ja >D Hbbi 
rrom "aitia Machaanhnin" — "U> be prelbrred in wlial is dlatritiuMd. or In ■ ill 

p. 91). It U BupertliiuuB lieie to qunle iiiichoritlea in luppoit of Ihe (net that " ( 
nvqQBDtlr cornipUd tu "ac." or Ilie Inveree. In Cnkolilquel : "Tnu" Sm ili 
4c SOHrboarg {•' Grammtrin dt la Langue Quiche, tie." p|i. 117, 31S). the rant *■ 
Diund iu otiier Imllim idlome, Sao: Gaticlut l^mdif Spraehai oi 

p, 137). 
WoBna (I, p. ISO; 11, p. 140.) All tba diffarence conalsCa in the luMrtloo of 
1" aner the "I." "Tetla" is liut nn albrerittioa of 'Te-bitll," from 
i>.Xehuntl"U)ou, p. U, and rather, which is also shown in the alteration of "tatll" to 
''Uyta"or''lBtn;"thenaniegivenl]yehUili'eii talhe!i'fiiIher(p.Hl, [I). C«rreg|)oud» to 
qqDlchf "tat" [Brruitur dt BoHrbanrg, " arammaire, tie." p. 119), «nd lo Iho 
HuyKMt "Ze pabB" ("Paha" rather). Morgim after UrioMcken {•■ Sytemi tif coman- 
fKlMfv." p. MS). 

XjMuUna (11. p. 94; II, p. (I3). Here again the change rrom "u" la "0" appenra, 
Which la BO rreqneni among older BUtbam. Fur insc, Ttttoeo and Tetmeo, Omttockut 
nd OmehtcMU, Tlac<gian and Tlaeahtm^H. OtU and UiU, etc elo. Such obangee are 
•nrj Gxcueable, they proceed n-om (he Imlian pmnunclatlon or Towels. On thii 
■nbject compare, althangh It coiiceins properly liul the QqulchuB idiom of feru, the 
■xoellent saany of Senor Don (Javino I'licheco y Zegarra of Fiino, entitled "Alphab^ 
piwiiUgue lit la langue QfulcAuu." published In the Sad volume of the '' Comple BtHdu 
On Congrtt Inlerruitional rfoi ^n^Hoanitfa." nt Nancy, In lti7G. lie says (p. M3) 
■■ D'autre part. Is kebiia dllKrant oasentlellunent des lungues romaneB, snrtoul ea oa 
qnlcoaueme lea eons ^l^menlnlres, il »t tmpouible do dODoerane idie exaote dacea 
•ona BomOTea duseul alphabet latin. . . ." In regard lo"0" and " IT." see pp.306, 
am.tM.eU:. What IheanthorsaysortheQquichnBBppneBeiBctlyto UieNabuHtl bIbo. 
Bee Molina (•■ Prologo j ATisos." Sd page -■ Avieo septimo"). 

"JToHiH (I. p. IIT; II. p. V). Literally, "little preferred one." Compare SaKaffun 
(Lib. X, cap. 1, p. fi, Sd Vol). 



Mother: " nantii" — " tenantzin" — " teciztli."'" 
Aunt: "auitl" — "teaiii."'^ 
GraiiHraotlier as well as grand-it ii lit : " citli." ** 
Great-gran dm other " piptoiitli." "' 
Descending from the " Ego." 

Son: "tepiltzin," "tetelpucb." But the women (mother, 
Bisters, etc.), call him " noconeuii." ** 



<• .Volfiu (I, p. 80: II, pp. OS, », 98). 
bare, or grnndaunt. Tha lact ttiot the at 
relutice or even to II 
in>7 be that Uie Ilmi 






'8 huir n 



Mttne n 



,B probAbly the i 



a beiiti 



Ihls iilso may hi 
AnghiBra, "Jtc 
UJi. An English 
' ' DocadBB," 



s. tosetlierwUh fenthers, Ihat 
(iien rlre hi [t. The latter is Hrst [DBDtloned by Peter ITarlgr, i^ 
a Orbt," or lAe " HMorie of iht WtH Ivdiei, etc , etc." LandOD, 
l> trnDslatlan by Michael Lok anil Binhard Eilen, or the nunDna 
BDlltled '■ Ob Rtbut OceBiiirb," (Dec. V, cBp. X, p. MB), he meotlOBi 
B the oliJectH brought to the court ot Spnln by Jinin de Btbera, gar- 
menta; "they caint>a<:t of Canleii hiiire, iind they Bet these f^lhen in lueh order 
betireen the Cony liaire, and InCermlnglo them between the thrldilee of the cotton, nnd 
neare them In Bnch illfflcnity. that we do not well undorstnmjo how Ihey might do It."* 
BahagUH [Lib. XI. Cap. 1, p. IST) nientlona another animal to which the name "Olontla- 
macnxqul" U given, which he truoBlated ''llllle olil woman," haBtng npon iti otbec 
deBlgnaiion of " tlnmnton." 

The revepend father la, however. In error. The flrat name elgnlBee literal!]', 
" woman meUluine-raRn,"or " female doctor " f Indian notion of conrae), and the BeeoBd 
"tittle inedlulne-mHD," from '-oluntl" woman, Molina, II. p. 22, "llama "—medicine- 
man, (II. ISS). This animal «eem> to be the Rancnan, as the Rillowing qaotatlana 
prore: Joimnit Biuebiui tftenmbere, (■'flfaioHfl naltirw martnn peregHvie," Antwerp, 
1IS35 Lib. IX, Cap. XLII, p. ITS). "Antra cnnltBtes monthim atque coliinm TioitDcnlcl 
hoiplCatur animal peregriaum, qnod ctmcta RianlbnB praetentat. Mapacb ab India 
dicitai', Fed nan flrmo nonilne; all] lliamntan aen velulom appellant, all] naxllo aeu 
goasyplniim ctngiiliim, al[] clDallamacazque aeu BocerdutltBam." (Mrdo g Viildi* 
(Lib. XII, Gap. XXXIX, p. 421], he calls " Go^nmatle," an animal which ia probablr 
the Ooatl, makes no' mention of Che " mnpacli," but Clavigiri/ (Liu, I, Cap. X, p. TO) 
treats of ihle animal fnlly. 

The naming of a ibmalo relationship, " CItll " appenre the more Btrange, na Dila 
name la given, in the Mexican mythological tales, to a god who tried to Mropel the - 
lun (0 mnve, and lost hlB life In tlie attempt. This story Is due to Andriw de Otmom, 
neither Sahagun nor Motollnla mention tha occurrence In this manner. Compare 
5'rAa^n (Lib. Vn. Call. II, p. SU), et<<., els.): Mtndifin [Lib. II, Cap. I, pp. 17, ;s) Bod 
Ti>r(fH»na(Ia[L!b. VI, Cap. XLI. p. TU]. Both reftr 11 to hiii authority. We ahall refer 
to It in oiir eseay on •' Creed iind Uelief." 

'•JV'ilJnad.llS; IL B, 91). 

"irotituid, tISi II, Sj|. See note IS. 

•■AfuHHa(I. p. 117; 11,82). There ia also, "niplpinia"— "pararBe flaco de ve 
and "Plpinqul jnaeayo" — " vi^o flaoo y amigBdo." The affix '-tontll" 



I 



'*itolifui (I, p. ;i). 
i"^** iboy-orS"™" J yon 
■'th(.n"> . 
■■their-i""** 



tingnlar etym. 



ogy li 



('■Te-pliWIn"— "Ta-talpii 



(fl^om"Tehual 
Jor "Te" 



," child, mala or female, (II, p. 82,) and " Telpoohtll," yoath, CB 
er calls : " my child " [or boy, Bince the same aame la lor botV 



I 
I 
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Dangbter: "teichpuch," "tepiltzit 
onh."*" 

GraudBOD or granddanghtcr, male or female cousin, : 
alike, to wit: "yxiuhtii" — " teixiiili."^* 

Nephew aud niece are called: "macliUi" — "temach" 
males. The females however address Ihem : " nopilo." ^ 

This brings to light some very curious facta. 

In the first place, the following grades of consanguinity are 
called by the same names respectively : grandfather and grand- 
uncle, grandmother and grand-aunt, father and uncle, grand- 
daughter, grandson and cousin, nephew and niece. 



Women call her "tecon- 
i called 
' by the 



■ppoUiitianB 

(I, p. 71). 1 

782). 

Oldest eo 



'e hsTo besides : 



io a DlSa" (II, p. 81), nad the possessive pronaun "no" 

••native Raca i^ Iht Fofiflc Stain." {Vol. Ill, Cap. IX, 

iMolitui, U, Tt). These are, tioTrever, not the only 

1 grandchilclren. ooUoctivoly : "lepllhoan, teiKhann" 
n My decomposed into "le" theirs. "plIKiilUI" rhlld, 
d" Bnnerq/l (;• Nativt liaeei," Vol. Ill, Cap. IX, p. 



ir daughter "teyai 
II, P 

" tlacoyeuH ' 



■yacHpaolli" (p. 7 



"yai 



;yrotaberance, (U, p. ffl). 
Seoond son on daugl 
inigbt possibly derive 
(n, p. 118), "el seguDdo hijo 6 hija, o ae tn 
Btyraology of the other, ir correct, would bi 
•Dd'-tetlao ulna maniali" " bonder, nielerse cotre niucli 
"te" tbelr and, "Tlamama" camer of a load (II, p. ISIt). 



It is either froni"lcIla" 



Touugest son or danghter "xocoyoU 
donbirul. Finally, thei'e are the siimar 
collar of changlDg gret 
have the eame aignlflci 



-e found profusely tn 
Tbe raot. above noticed, tlmt white bk 
vrhtle women call Ihcm "my buy," Is pei 



oyouh'-d, p. Tl). Deflnitlons t< 

■reesep, lilie, "cnicallqnetEBlU" 

hiieB,— "lecuiroHan"— "teciiietialhuan" (1, p. 71). whloh i 

B gDneral way, of "-precious gem" or "jewel." 



," Crdnica 
ant. It tulgbt be i 



"MoHna (I, 71), derives fron 
ai I wo are already explained. 
>• MOUaa {I, pp. BS, OS). But theifl fi 



chpocatl" <gitl, II, p, 39.) ! 



ilchpeuh,— the 
," "ycntontll" 
itequently, tbe 



also. "Mietoiiniela doa vi 
B authority (II, p. 34). Ibt 

■Ignifleation wonM be. " little younger brother or sister." 

" JfoHiu (I, p. 109; 11, SI, 73). In this ease the woman ngnin callB Ihom " my clillJ" 
(" no " my, and " piltzintli " child). The enstom of giving different nanies to relatlon- 
■blpa. by women and by men. Is found In Peru among [he Qquichna and Inca, 
Compare GardlaHo de la Vega," HMaire du Ijioat Itait du Piroti." (French trans- 
lation n^fn the original Spanish, by J. Bandouin, Amsterdam, 17DI. Lib. IV, Cap. XI, 
Vol. I, pp. .149, 380). J. J. von TIxAbiH (■' /■nn" «(*iMHaM.i,St.Qall,lS4«,aii exoellont 
book. Vol. 11, Cap. X, p. HO). A similar custom aiao appears in New Granada ainang 
tkaHnyscR. L. B. Morsam," Sytmu of CoHtangulmtt, etc.." f.^a,aaet CrlcoKAla]. 
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Secondly, the relationships in the descencling scale are more 
closely described than tliose in the ascending scale. 

Thirdly, in some instances women give different names from 
those given by men. 

It results Trom it, that the classificatory system still, to a great 
extent, predominated in the ancient Mexican nomenclatnre for re* 
lationship, while the more modern descriptive sj-atem appears in a 
minority of cases only. Tltis leads to the inference tliat the Mex- 
ican family itself was yet but imperfectly constituted. It was not 
yet so established as to form a deBnite gronp and hence cannot be 
expected to exercise any influence in tlie matter of public social 
life. We are, therefore, again jiistitled in looking to the kin as the 
unit of social organization, within the limits of that widest a^re- 
gate, tlie tribe.** 

Traditionary tales about the earliest settlement of man in Mex- 
ido as well as in Central America, distinctly ascribe It to " lineages " 
or relationsliipa. The tribe is merely implied, and appears in a 
deHnite form only afler this settlement has already occurred. 

The " Vopol-Vuh," or gathering of the cosmological and tradi- 
tionary records o( the QQuiohfi tribe of Guatemala, after enumer- 
ating tlie four wi\'es of the four first men created, even says: 
"These [their spouses], cngendereil mankind, the large and small 
tribes : and they were the stock of us, of the QQuich6 tribe." 
This indicates, perhaps, descent in the female line at a very early 
date.^ 



>■ nr. AdBlpkai BoMlian, " Veber die EhtvtrhallaUMt," (" XrUnhrt/t /ttr Ethruilagit," 
Berlin. Vol. V, 1814) jii'eBapiiDBos h fanijl}', deflnlte snd dlstincl; "Aug der £be, lU 
ereter Kreisung iter Ge»i!llficlifitl itelit die Famlliv liervor, in atidsiduhnter Peripheric 
nla gem (onler Erweitenins durcb die Agnslen] aaa uraimiaaglkhen Fotriulern; wo 
der Clan nnter Aiifiiahme flcliveD VeDrwnndten nnd lugelifiriBeD eelnen ab'OhlQM 
untcr don Fntrini-clivn boWHhrt." Such rioi'B olfer n siitBcIeiil explnnBtloD, wben 
apljlied IndltoriminHtclir to the InhnbltBiite nf all (he continentt, why (be orgnnliatiDii 
of Botno sbarlglnee or thin conttnent la still rcKurded ns monarchical. The naturs ui4 
fimctiona of the Indian bin nre oomplelelf nilsunderslood and proparlEonalelj mlsrtp- 
reae^Ced. (See also Id,, p. 396.) 

'■"• Pnpiil- rtih" (Tian stated rvom the original QQulch« bj t\iis Abb4 Ouiria fHssM 
SnuieUT de Bovrbourg. Paris, ISai, Part 111, eap. Ill, p. 205). "E pognl >inak, ^dU 
amaK, nlnia amag; Hreuut u ice keoh. rl oh Queobe-TlnHk ; tzUz cut x.uxlo rt Ahqlxb 
Aliqahli^ mnna la E cshlb chlcx-nilo, lerecahlh ri qnl chuah oh quiche vlnak." Hr. 
Braseeur tranB]uteB"Tlnlik" ulternatelr na men, trlhea, and nation b. Aceonling to Id* 
own vocnhiilurf, however, ii mBune but "mnn" or " the increade" (See " Grammolre 
QQiiieki," p. S3,?]. In hie tranalxlJon afthe •• Sahimil-Athi" {•' Graamairt" First aceoe, 
pp, 87 and as, and other placea), "ilnak" la alee rendered as chief. Bui (he true 
QQDlch^ word fortribe is ■■ amag" (" Grammdn." p. 187). This 



I 



itInBteador"Q(liueh«(ribe" II should read''i 



iarQgui<:lii"orratbeT HJQuleM 
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The first settlement of Chiapas is ascribed, in the tale of Votan, 
to seven families.^ But tliere is still another and more remarka- 
ble tradition connected with it. Like the Aborigines of Mexico 
of Nahuatl stock, the Tarasca of Miehhnacan, the Maya of 
Yucatan, and the QQuiche^ Cakcliiquel and Zutuhil of Guatemala, 
the Aborigines of Chiapas had a month composed of twenty days, 
bearing each a particular name. It is positively asserted by very 
old authority, that these twenty days were named after as many 
chiefs of an equal number of lineages or kins, tlie hitter being 
the earliest settlers of tlie country. Furthermore, among these 
twenty names, four are everywhere prominently distinguished. 

men/* The last words " xere cahib ri qui chiich oh Quiche vinak,** are literally : 
** though four these (which, who) certainly (surely) mother us (we) QQulch^ men.'' 
The note by the celebrated Abb^ (p. 207, note3), in which he states that "mother" is 
ollen applied to chief, finds a parallel in many passages of Tezozomoc when the tribe 
is also addressed as father and mother. Also Durdn (Cap. XV, p. 127). 

The creation of these four men and four women immediately precedes, in the Popol- 
Vuh, the tale of the first sacrifice and the distribution of the idols, and is distinctly 
stated as having occurred during the time of obscurity, the morning btar being their 
only guide and most brilliant luminary (•* Popol- TuA," pp. 209, 211, and 21'4). Now an 
analogous tale is told by Sahagun (Lib. VII, cap. II, p. 248, etc.), about the first appear* 
ance of lK>th sun and moon. The Gods disputed about the place where the two celestial 
bodies would rise, and four of them, together with four women, looked to the east for 
their coming. The QQuich^ tradition ''p. 207), places the coming of these first people 
also in the East. It appears to be, therefore, a tradition originally common to the 
*' Nahuatl" and to the " QQuich^," and its bearing upon the question at issue becomes 
still more prominent. 

3^ The two leading sources on Chiapas namely: Nufiez de la Vega ('' ConstUtUion 
diocesana del Kstado de ChiapaSj Roma, 1702), and Fray Antonio de Jienesal (" liiHtoria 
de la Provincia de Chyapa y Guatemala de la Orden de Santo Domingot" KUO), not being 
at my command now,— 1 can but refer the student to them, and to the following works 
besides : Lorenzo Boturiui Benaducci (" Idea de una Xueva Historia General de la Amer- 
ica Septentrional,'* Madrid, 177«, § XVI, p. 116, copying Nunez de la Vega^ 84, § XXX), 
Mariano Veytia y Echeverria (•' Historia antiyua de Afejico,'* IftJO, by Ortega, Vol. I, cap. 
II, p. 15). Clavigero (Lib. II, cap. XII, pp. 164 and 1«6;. Paul Felix Cabrera ('• Teatro 
crUico Americano " german translation by Lieut. General J. II von Minutoli, incorpor* 
ated in the latter's book. *' lieschreibung einer alten Stadty die in Gnatinutlu ( Neuspanien) 
unfern Palenque entdeckt worden istt** p. .SO, etc.. .ifter Vega also) . Jtratseur de Jiourbourg 
C'PopolVuK" Inti-odmtion, pp. LXXIII, LXXXVII, CXII.etc). Alex, von Humboldt 
(" Vues des Cordillires et monuments des peuples indigenes de V Am^.rique," JWJl, Vol. I, 
pp. 382 and 383; II, pp. 356 and 357). Bancroft, H. //., (Vol. Ill, cap. X, pp. 450 and 454; 
and especially Vol. V, cap. Ill, from p. 159 on). Ah usual, very full and valuable, al- 
though he does not mention any source older than Nunez de la Vega. Finally, A, 
Bastian (*' Die Culturlnender des alien Amerika,'' 1878, Vol. II, pp. »K) and 302). The 
latter says that Votan found Chiapas already peopled. This is not confirmed liy what 
I know of Vega and of the other (later) authority Don Ramon Ordohez y Ayuiar Chilis- 
otria de la Creadon del Cielo ydela Tierra " MSS. at the *' Museo Nacional " of Mexico). 
Votan was *' sent to divide and distribute the land" Cabrera «ays {** Besckreibung, etc.," 
" Teatro," p. 33), batting upon verbal communications of Ordonnez y Aguiar: "lie 
(Votan) assures, that be brought seven families to this continent, of Valum Votan, and 
assigned land to them." 

2* 
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They not only indicnte the first day of encli " week " of five days, 
but tbey also designate the years of the calendar. It is well- 
known that the largest anthentically established cycle of Central', 
American and Mexican natives consisted of 52 years, tliat 
a thirteen -fold recurrence of the same series of four, named alika, 
respectively as one of the fonr initial days of the Weekly iudii 
tions. This peculiarity, coupled with the |>o3ilive descripti 
nished in the " Popol-Vuh " of the segmentation of four origin) 
kins into a number of smaller ones, and with the fact that neartj 
every aboriginal settlement, at the present time, divides int 
principal gioups of iniiabitants, becomes suggestive of the 
ence, not only that the consanguine group was the original type 
of social organization at the remotest period, but tliat the ethnog- 
raphy of Mexico and Central America may even be derived fW)ni 
a segmentation of primitive kins, and i-eaasociation of these fi-ag- 
menta into tribes, under the influence of time and nmtation of resi- 
dence, dialectical variation aiding.^ 



n, QQiiich«, Cliia)ji<u»i:ii|i,Mut . 



I 





UATL. 






A.A. 


cJ^lT'Sid 














Jtftetom. 


yiqutraa. 


Taraican. 


ilaya. 


gQHtoAi. 




CipsctU, 


CIllBt, 


nbHitlti, 


rtniK, 




Imo>. 


UJioCKLI 


Ei^al or HeeaC 




Ig' ' 


IgU, t 


Catil. 


Call, 


nlianl. 


Ikbnl, 


&M, 


Vown. 




&''■ 


nitlciiKrl, 


Kiio. 


?:'n. 


Chaoan, 


Cohtiail, 
Miqulzlll, 

?3(. 


nubini, 


Chkchnn, 


AUnh, ' 


MitSt**' 


njiBrt. 


KS'; 


earner, 

Quloh, 


M"'i«, 


Toale,' 


Inchon. 


LaniHt, 




Lan>l)at, 


All, 


Al. 


nthahul, 


Uulnu,! 


Toh!'' 




TWOMlntn, 


YKqulndi. 


ntaiiii. 




T»y; 


Klab' 


OzomaUi. 


O<:omau, 




UllilSB, 


Bau, 


Uhu, 


UHlinuUt, 






Kl>, 


Ci, 


Kvoi. 




A<iato. 


Llhlhul,' 


Itma, 


Ah, 


Bfen." 


Ocelotl. 


Otelcii, 






lu. 


Hi a.' 


Qnanhdi, 


OitB, 






Tzliiuin 




Uozunqunuhtli, 


srr"'^ 


Slahi?'' 
nbmlri, 


a. 


Ahmnk, 


sis?' 


Tacpiitl, 


Tnpeciit, 








Chlaax, 


asi^-sr 


Q.lb.Ult,' 


aiiilil. ' 


O-Sn^"' 


Caok," 


Cohosh, 


SuclilD. 


nemml. 


Aja... 


Hiinulipu. 


Ashual. 



TheronrlendHratnalmBTbepBrmitLeil to call (hem), are respective);: In UaxlM,! 
Tathm, Anail, TiepaU, CaUi. In Mkhhuncnn, /luiAon, Inthikui, Ino4on, h' ' ' 
Chiapas, Tofan, Lamhat, Ban, Chinax, In Guatemala, AOial, Oantl, Ah, '. 
FinaUy in Yucatan, Kan, Muluc, Oix. Canac. 
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It is not surprising therefore if, of the earliest traces which are 
met with concerning such Aborigines as spoke the ^^gobd sound" 

ficient fbr my pai*po8e to establish its identity, in system, with the others. The Nicar- 
aguan days are corruptions of the Mexican names, the " Niquiran " being a " Nahuatl ^ 
dialect. 

Taking now the four remaining groups, we place opposite to each woi*d its transla- 
tion or interpretation so far as I can trace it, which is of course not always possible. 



Mexican, 

Cipactli, Marine mon- 

Ehecatl, Wind. 
Catli^ Houfte. 
Cuetzpalin, Lizard. 
CohiiHtl, Snake. 
Miquiztli. SkttU. 
Hazutl, Deer. 
Tochtfi, Rabbit. 
Atl, Water. 
Ttacuintli, Dog, 
Ozomatli, Monkey. 
lAaMnaWuKnot or twist 
Acatl^ Cane. 
Ocelot], Wild cat or 

tiger, 
Quauhtli, Eaale. 
Cozcaquauhtli, 



Ollin, Motion, 
Tecpatl, flint. 
Quiahuitl, Jiain. 
Xochitlj flower. 



Vul- 
ture. 



QQuichi, 

Imox, Sworc^sh. 
Ig, Breath. 
Akbal, chaos (?). 
Cat, Lizard, 
Can, Snake. 
Oamey, Death. 
Quich, Deer. 
Ganel, Rabbit, 
Toh, Shower, 
Tzy, Dog. 
Ratz, Monkey, 
Ci, Jiroom. 
Ah, Cane, 
Itz, Wizard. 
Tziquin, Bird. 
Ahmak, Choi. 
Noll, Temperature, 
Tihax, Obsidian. 
Caok, Rain. 
Hunahpu, Shooter out 
of a tube. 



Maya. 

Ymix. Dragon. 

Yk, Breath or wind, 

Akbal, {See below). 

Kan, Snake. 

Chicclian. 

QuimiJ, Death. 

Manik, (See below). 

Lamat. 

Muluc. 

Oc. 

Chuen. (See below). 

Eb, Staircase, 

Been. 

Gixy Wizard. 

Men, i^tt^jder ( ?). 

Quib, Gum or wax, 

Caban . 

Edznab. 

Cauac. 

AJuu, Chi^, 



Chiapaneco, 

Imox. 

Igh. 

Votan. 

Chanan, Snake, 

Abah, Stoue £ ?). 

Tox. 

Moxic. 

Lambat, 

Molo. 

Elab. 

Batz, Monkey ( ?). 

Eoob. 

Been, 

Hix. 

Tzibin. 

Chabin. 

Chic. 

Chinax. 

Cahogh. 

Aghual. 



For the interprotation, as above attempted. I have consulted the following very 
limited number of authors : — ^ra««eur de Bourbourg (*^ RelcUion des chases de Yuc- 
aiaUf etc,** »• Popol- Vuh,'* •• Grammaire Quichi,*' *• Ruines de Palenqu^,**) H. H, Bancroft^ 
(Vol. II and III). Orozco y Berra, (" Geografia de las Letiguas,") and other sources. 
Mr. Bancroft translates tlie (^uich^ " akbal " by chaos. I would suggest '^ hot$seholdf** 
basing upon the following note of Mr. Brasscur : (*< Chronologia antigua de . Yttcatan^ 
etc.,** por Don Juan Pio Perez in " Choses de Yucatan," p. 37ft). *' Akbal, mot vielli qu* 
on retrouve dans la langue Quiche avec le sens de murmite, vase, pent 6tre le mfime que 
le mot con ou comi^Z des Mexicains." Sr. Perez says about the word: *' desconocido : 
tambien se halla entre los dias cliiapanecas, escrito Aghual,** (p. 374). In this the learned 
Yucjatan is mistaken, for Aghual corresponds to tlie Maya and QQiiicli^ **AJau'' or 
'* Ahau.^' Xow the pot or rather kettle, was distinctly connected with tlie housewife, 
and the word *' Akbal ** being, as the Abb4 tells us, out of use, the suggestion that it 
may have been used to indicate something like the Mexican '^Calli" — house,— is at 
least permitted. 

I have deliberately translated " Kan " by snake, instead of by " cord of hennequen ** 
as Pio-Perez has it (p. 372). Compare note 1 by the Abb^. 

Hanik is interpreted by Plo-Perez as follows: " es perdida su verdadera acepcion; 
pero si se divide la espresion man*ik viento que pasa. quiza ee entenderia lo que fu^." 
If this is accepted, then the signification might be : ** fleetuess," *' swiftness," or *' rap- 
idity,'* — some of the attributes of the deer, which is the corresponding sign in both the 
Mexican and QQuiche. 

Chuen, fur the reasons indicated by Brasseur (note 3, p. 372 of '* Chronologia, etc.,") 
should be '* monkey," as well as in the three other idioms. 

In i-egard to "Gix" Sr. Orozco y ZJerra (Part II, V, p. 103), copies the thre^. inter- 
pretations of Don Pio-Perez, one of which amounts to *'the act of plundering or rob* 
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or " Nahnatl" language in Mexico, we gather the information that 
they started off in bands constituting "lineages" or kins. This 

hing a tree.'* Might there be any vague connection between this and the Mexican 
•• Ocelotl " or beast of prey ? 

The word ''€auac " is mentioned as ** desconocido " or disused. Still the analogy in 
sound with the QQulch^ ^'Caok" rain, is strilting, as well as with the Tzendal 
" Cahogh " and flually aUo with the Mexican " Quiahuitl.'* 

In regard to the calendar of Cliiapas, I regret to say that the material at my com> 
niand is by far too limited to venture much of an mterprctation. Not one of the few 
Tzendal vocabularies or Grammars yet existing is witliin my reach. Still I must 
note here: "Chan'' in Tzendal signifies Snake^ therefore my translation of ** Chanan.^' 
Brasseur de Bourhourg (" liecherches sur les Ruines de Palenqu^t" Cap. II, p. 32, notes 4 
and 5). 

" Abnh " probably Stone (*• Palenqui," p. 6.5, note 6). 

"Batz " as monkey y is identified with the three other signs of the same day by Brat- 
seur ('• Popol' Vuh^" Introd. p. CXXXV, note 5, Part II, cap. I, p. 60, note 4). 

Furthermore, the signs Iniox, Igh, Hix, and Cahogh are, in sound at least, analo> 
gous, if not identical, with tlie corresponding signs of the QQuich^ and Maya calen- 
dars, and the signs Lambat, Molo, Been, and Aghual, are nearly alike to those of 
the same days of the Maya alone, wliereas, Tzibin reminds of the Tziquin in QQuioh^. 

Taking now the Mexican calendar as a basin, we cannot fail to notice : 

(1). That fifteen of its signs are identical witii those of the QQuich^. 

(2). Three are absolutely identical with signs of the Maya, and five more are 
presumably identical also. 

(3). Two are identical with signs of the Tzendal, and two more presumably so. 

Therefore our assumption appears Justified, that:— 

(1). The Mexican and QQuich^ names of tiie days have a common origin. 

(2). That the same is likely in regard to the Maya, since the Maya and QQulch^ are 
regarded as belonging, linguistically, to the same stock. 

(3). That a presumption in favor of a similar relation towards the Tzendal of 
Chiapas may be admitted since, besides the four signs recognized as common to both 
calendars, there are at least ciglit mure which, in sound, are identical with others of 
the Maya and QQuich^. 

I feel authorized, consequently, to conclude:— 

(1). That the names of the days given by the four linguistical clusters above stated,* 

were probably, originally identical. 
(2). That these names, therefore, had a common origin. 

This origin is stated as follows : — 

'Meiidieta (Lib. IV, cap. XLI, p. 537), ''and these Indians afiirroed, that in ancient 
times there came to this land twenty men, and the chief of them was called Cacalcan. 
.... This writes the 1>ishop of Chiapas. . . ." This bishop of Chiapas was Fray 
Bartolom^de Las Casas^ who, in the MSS., ^^ IJistoria apologitica de /nd<a«''(Vol. Ill, 
cap. 124), appears to be more detailed. I quote Las Casas from Brasseur and flrom 
H. H. Baiicroftf (Vol. 3, p. 4«5), wlieie he says (Cap. 123),— the MS. .tself not being 
accessible to me. Now it is commonly admitted, and tliis admission (whether coiTect 
or not) is so general, that no quotations are needed in evidence, that Cuculcan or 
Cocolcan is identical witli the Mexican Quetzalcoliuatl. To Quetzalcohuatl, however, 
IS attributed the formation of the Mexican Calendar. (Torquemada^ Lib. VI, cap. 
XXIV, p. 62. Mendieta, Lib. II, cap. XIV, pp. 97, 98.) 

In regard to the origin of the Tzendal Calendar, the tradition is very clear. 
Boturini ('• Idea, etc.," § XVI, pp. 115 to 121). Quoting Nunez de la Vega (32, § XXVIII 
of tlie " Constitudon Diocesana ") " y prosigue el Prelado diciendo, que <U que Uama* 
ban CosUihuntox {que es el Demonio, segun los Indios dicen, con trece potestades) le tienen 
pintado en SiUa, y con hastas en la cabeza como de carnero, quando dicho Coslahdntoz 
86 ha de corregir en Ymos, 6 Mox, y no est4 puesto en el Kalendario por Demonio, 



t.^ 



'^ 
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was the case with the so-called " Toltecs," 3o and with all their 
successors, such as the " Tezcucans," " Tecpanecans," and others, 
including the ancient Mexicans, ^^ 



Bino por cabeza de los veinte Senores, Symbolos de los dias do el Ano, y aesi viene ft 
Ber el primer Symbolo de ellos.'^ (See also iQem, pp.. 118, 119, quoting Nunez de la 
Vega, 33, 34, and 35), *♦ concuerda el Systenia de los Kalendarios de Chikppa, y Soco- 
nusco con el Tult^co, .... pues en lugar de los quatro Caract^res T^cpatl, Calli, 
Tdchtii, AcatI, se sirvea los de Chiftppa de quatro Figuras de Senoi*e8,Votan, Lambat, 



Clavigero (Lib. II, cap. XII, p. 164). " The Cbiapanecs, if we can place any reli- 
^ ance upon their traditions, were the first settlers of the New World. They claim that 
Votan, the grandson of the venerable old roan who built the great ark in order to save 
hiroself and his lamily during the deluge, and who was one of those who erected the 
high building that reached into the clouds, set out by special command of God, to 
people the country .'' Adopted and quoted also by Senor Don FrancUco Pimentel, 
('* Cuadro Deacriptivo y Comparativo de laa Lenguas Indigenaa de.M^xicay-^ 18(:5, Vol. II, 

p. 232.) Clavigero (Lib. VI, cap. XXIX, p. 412, Vol. I) *'The Chiapanecs 

instead of the figures and names of the rabbit, cane, flint, and house, used the names 
Votan. Lambat, Been, and Chinax, and instead of the Mexican names of the days, they 
adopted those of twenty celebrated men of their ancestry, among which the four 
names above mentioned took the same place as among the Mexicans the Rabbit and 
the others.'* Compare also, in the appendix to the same volume, p. G33, the " Letter of 
the Abbe Don Lorenzo Hervas," Ce^ena, 31 July, 1780. C.'avigero (Vol. II, "Difisei'ta- 
tions, etc.," Cap. II, p. 281). After recalling the tradition or Votan, quoting from 
Nunez de la Vega, he adds in note b, '' Votan is the name of the leader of the 20 
celebrated men, after which the 20 d.iys of the month of the Chiapanecs are named.'* 
These statements, which rest upon the writings of Nunez de la Vega and of 
Ordonnez y Aguiar, are adopted, among later writers, by : — 

Braaseur de Bourbourg (•* Popol- FmA," Introduction, § V, p. LXXII. •• Chronologia," 
in *' Relation des choses du Yucatan^" p. 374, note 4). 

The identity of the twenty days of the Chiapanecan months with the names of 
twenty leaders of as many kins, is very likely, therefore; and since we have found the 
close resemblance of the Chiapanecan Calendar with that of the Yucatecan Maya, it is 
not unreasonable to suggest : that the names of the Maya days originally denoted the 
same twenty kins also. If such is the case (as the tale of Cuculcan and of his nineteen 
followers also seems to indicate), then the twenty signs of the QQuicb^ have a similar 
origin and finally, the actual identity of the QQuich^ Calendar with the Mexican or 
Nahuatl proper leads to the inference that the twenty names of days of tlie Tzcndal, 
Maya, and Nahuatl groups of sedentary Indians in Mexico and Central America, indi 
cate a common origin of these three clusters,, from twenty kins or clans, or gentes^ at a 
remote period. 

Within these twenty kins thei*e appear /our more prominent than the other. This 
again may indicate a still older derivation fi-om four^ out of whioh the remaining 
sixteen sprang through segmentation. How such segmentation may occur is plainly 
stated in the '* l*opol- Vuh.* and has been fully referred to by me in '* Tenure of Latids^* 
(p. 391, 392, note 7), to which, in addition to the Indian authority, and to Mr. Morgan's 
** Ancient Society" (Part II, Chapter iV), I beg leave to direct the " curious readfir." In 
regard to the actually prevailing division of Indian settlements into four quarters, it is 
asserted by Brasseur de Bimrbourg ('* Popol- Vuh,** Introduction, p. 117), **Enfln, 
presque toutes les villes ou tribus sont partag^es en quatre clans ou quartiers, dont les 
chefs forment le grand conseil." 

I give the above as mere suggestions, begging for their acceptance in a kindly way, 
since they are not intended to be thrust upon the reader as '* results." But I cannot 
resist the temptation to submit some remarks here, on other peculiarities exhibited 
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About the nikKlle of tlie thirteenth century the Mexioat^fl 
while OD a migrntion toirarits more soulliern regions, la&da I 

by the Bo-oiillea cnlBoilsrB jual named, whteh peeiilinrliien m»y Ihrow aome Ugbt {At M 
■lie qiiefliona rnlsBiJ, ns to whothap Ihey orlglnnlly denolert king or not. m 

WillineinBlHeXDepll.>n(Cipfiullll. the MexicBn anil nllieil cilenilarg cuntalned Ujafl 
'nirnie of no[ one object, or pb en amen op, nhlch mlglit not be met nllli tometekere or^.9 
the wide area whli^h (he three lingniF^tlcal etocka oncnpiol al tlie time or the CoihuibMi ■ 
SttU, aa 8r. Oraieo y Ben-a atrlkingly proTei (" Oiogr^a de hi Ltngitat," Piirtfl Iff> J 
Cap. V, p, 107). the Heiloan moalh contnlni the names of niitniBla unknown to tbffl 
lilllmnte lioraa of the tribe la well a% to more nortAiTn regions. Thiia the mimtafl 
C'OioniHtll''} Is nut fuimd on the high central tablelanil. In regard to tlie aln-fl 
Clpouill, I sliall elselrhere relbrlo (his sign, wh I oh may perhaps denote a "caUle-lbh" 9 

Stipposlng noiT (since we hnre no pmoF yet to the contmiyj, (hnt UiU "marlnal 
mooeter" was alio an inliubitant of tropiuiil seas, it miiBl atrlke lis that the twoilffl 
aigna Ibr tUe itaya or the alioi Iginal talondnrs under conaldemtion I 

(II. Rt'pnuent types and plieaomeaa whkh are met with, not excbuiv^, bM HIUl 
Bit. ttilhiii the areu of Mexico and Central America. 1 

(3). Thnt gome of the nnlinni lypea are limited to tropical and low 'region* only. ■ 

[S). Thnt none of the animals belong excluairely to the temperate none ot Xortb \ 

Consequently, thnt these si^ia are of a meridional origin, and even, tnliing Into 
UCiOunt thai the mnnbey in not rnnnd In the vnliey ot Mexico, that Ihey orlginnnnl to 
' Ihe truth of It. SU11. the four " Lenders," as 1 liaie oniled them {the llrst signs of 
each "weuk" or Are days), namely: Knbbit, oane. Hint, and hoiiee,— might 

It Is B nict abundantly proven, thnt the kina orgoiilea composing the Irlbee orNortill 
America are named sRer a principle Identical with that found In the naming of tM'fl 
dttya among (he aborigines of more southerly latlliides, namely: uller objects ai 
nntaral phenomena. Mr. Morgan has given tlie names of IliC genles of al least tlllr^l 
trlbet, conaialliig In all of two hundred and ninety aix KcnLes, Of tbeee two hundred* 
nndnlnely.slinnmefl.niiiety^lght are algns of the Mexican days, rU[icaleUly fauud 
Uie dlsarent cHbes. These signs are na follows:— 

Ittou in III, Dog, moatly found, however, us wolf. 9S limes. 

QiiNBhUt.KlHglu. II ■• 

OouiaquanhtVi, Hawk (although 11 is lilt; " riiiiced lultme") d ■' 

Muzair. near. KIk, <Jnrlbou, Aniolopc 2il '■ 

Uohnntl, BDNle ll " 

All, Water (also na" Ice,'-" Bea." etc.) < " 

MtQulitU. Skull (as "Head") 1 time. 

Olltn (as"inany BeaBi>iiH"and'-9nn'') tl tliiiea. 

Calli, House (aa- high YillagB" and "lodga") H " 

ToopiilL Clint (as "knlle") 9 " 

OoeloU, Tiger (also as ■• panther "and" wild oiit") B " 

Ehcentl, Wind I time. 

Auiitl. Cane (alHO as "Indian corn") S times. 

To«h(ll,Baltl>it(BlsoBa-hHrD<-) » •• 

Cluelapnlln. Iilsard ("frng"! 1 time. 

Xoitlilll, riower(aa-'To6auco") 1 ■' 

Qui ah u ill, Rail] 1 " 

I beg to obaei-ve, that if I have added " Coze aquauh til " to tbie list, Buppa«iag II 
be Itieieqiiivfllent of " Hunk," this is a mere suggestion, and not nn nfflrmation OD 
part. 

Til u s' sis 1 Ben. if not aerantBcn, of Iha Iwenty aigna of days or the Meidoan noi 
are fbnnd in North America at'" Memt" probablj/ of aborighiai clam or ktm. 

It ia fiii-ther intei-esllng to note, thai of the nine clnns composing the Aloqui trlbea 
Of Artzunn, the oainee of seven correepond to signs of Meiican days, {"Av^ini 
Soeitty," pBrt II, p. ITS). What little ia known of the Lagunu Indians foreshadows ■ 
similar result (p. ISO), thus permitting the query, whethar the pueblo Indians of Uw ,^^^ 
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their first appearance in the northern sections of ^he former 
republic of Mexico, as a cluster of seven kins, united by the 
bond of common language and worship.^a The names of these 
seven kins are distinctly stated and it is not devoid of in- 
terest to notice that some of these names were perpetuated as 
late as 1690 among the numerous ^^ Indian wards" of the pres- 
ent Cit}* of Mexico. 33 We may as well add here, that these 



central west might not perhaps show a closer connection yet between the very ancient 
Mexican kins as denoted by their days, and the gente^ composing their own ti ibes. 

After these speculations, which I submit tor what they may be worth, and with the 
distinct reserve that I do not attach any value to them save as hints and queries 
for fkirther investigation, I beg leave to state, that in my fourth paper "On the Creed 
and Belief of the Ancient Mexicans,'^ I intend to discuss all these points with more 
thoroughness, and, I hope, with the aid of more suitable material than that now at my 
command. 

*o Ixtlilxochitl (" Itelaciones historicas '' '* Segunda litlacion,*^ Kingsborough, Vol. IX, 
p. 32:^) '^ y cast el ultimo de cstos anos se Juntaron dns cabezas principales y los otros 
cinco inrerioi*es & tratar si se qnedarian en esta tierra 6 ni pasarian mas ndelante.'' 
Also **■ Notidtu de los Pobladores y Kadonea de esta Parte de America llamada Nuewt- 
Espafia*^ C* Tercera lieladon de los Tultecas,** Kingsborough, IX, p. 393), '* Estos siete 

caudillos con todas sus gentes vini^ron descubriendo y poblando por todas las 

partes que Uegaban.'* {" Histoire des Chichimiiques,^^ Cap. I, p. 13), "lis avaient sept 
chefs, et choisissaient alternativement un d'entr'eux pour les gouverner." In addition 
to authorities quoted on the Toltecs in " Tenure of Lands " (p. 388, note 7, to p. 392). I 
refer to Vetancurt (" Teatro Mexicano," Vol I, Part II, Trat. I. Cap. IV, p. 234). 
Oranados y Galvez (2a Tarde, p. 31). 

at i( Tardes Americanos** (p. 31), " bien es que los mapas de estos no nos pintan 
tierras, siuo familias: y como estos vaguearon sin flxeza alguna por tan varies 

rumbob "It is superfluous to quote authorities in full. I but refer to '* Histoire 

des Chichimiques** (Cap. V, pp, 38, 39; X, p. 70). Sahagun (Lib. X, cap. XXIX). The 
whole chapter is very important. Durdn (Cap. II, pp. 10, 11, 12, 13, U, 15, 16, III; pp. 
19,20, 21, and plates I, to Trat. T, also pi. I, to Trat. II*). Acosta (Lib. VII, cap. II, 
p. 454, and cap. Ill entire). Afendieta (Lib. II. cap. XXXIV, p. 147). Torquemada 
(Lib. I, cap. XXIII, p. 51 ; cap. XXVI, p. 54; Lib. II, cap. I, p. 78, etc.). Garcia (*' Origen, 
etc.," Lib. Ill, cap. I, p. 81; Lib. V, cap. Ill, p. 321). Herrera (Dec. Ill, Lib. II. cap. 
X, pp. 59, 60). Veytia (Lib. II, cap. VI, p. 39 of 2d Vol.). Vetancurt (Vol. I, •* Teatro,*^ 
Parte II, Trat. I, cap. IX, pp. 254, 255). Chivigero (Lib. II, cap. IV, pp. 146, 147), and 
others. 

»^ The number se^yen (7) is almost generally accepted. Compare " Tenure of Lands " 
(p. 899, and note 21). Besides the authors there mentioned as accepting seven kins, I 
refer to Dr. Ad. Bastian (*' Die Culturlaender des Alien Amerika,** Vol. II, p. 4(i0, note 
2). Cabrera (in MinutolVs Paienqui, p. 77. Rather conftised). 

**I have gathered these names out of the following sources: Durdn (Cap. Ill, pp. 
20, 21), Tezozomoc (Cap. I, p. 6, Kingsborough, Vol. IX), Veytia (Lib. II, cap. XII, p. 
91 of 2d Vol.). They are stated as follows : — 



By Durdn. 



By Tezozomoc. 



By Veytia. 



Yopica. 
TIacochcalca. 


Yapica. 
TIacochcalca. 


Yopica. 
TIacochcalca. 


Vitznagoa. 


lIuitznahuHC. 


lluitziiahuac. 


Cuatecpan. 
Chalmeca. 


Cihuaiccpaneca. 
Chalmeca. 


Cihuatecpaneca. 
Chalmeca. 


Tlacatecpaneca. 
Yzquiteca. 


Tlacatecpaneca. 
Yzquiteca. 


Tlacatecpaneca. 
Itzcuiutecatl. 
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Indian wards, their peculiar organization, and their communal 
lands, disappeared only after the secession of Mexico from Spain, 
not more than fifty years ago.^^ 

There is, however, a fundnmental difference between Dur&n on one hand, and Veytia 
and Tezozomoc on the other, inasmuch as the former says that these seven names 
were those of the tutelar deities of the seven kins (" barrios "), whereas the latter two 
give them as the names of these kins themselves. The seven tutelar deities are also 
named by them, and called as follows : '^ Quetzalcohiiall, Tlazolteotl, Macuilxochiquet- 
zalli, Chichilticcenteoti, Piltziiiteuhtli, Tezcatlipuca, and Mictlanteuhtli '' (Veytia^ as 
above quoted). Trzozomoc (p. 6). calls these g6ds: '^ Qiietzalcohuatl, Oxomoco, 
Matlaxochiquetzal, Chichilticzenteutl. Piltzintecutli, MeteutI, Tezcatlipuca, Mictlante- 

cuhtll y Tlamacnzqui, y otros dioses con ellas " A discussion of these 

names is very difficult, and its results appear doubtful. Still, we distinctly recognize: 
"Tlacochcalca," plural of " Tlacochcalcatl," therefore, "men of the house of darts." 
(See *^Art of War," p. 121, note 104). " Huitznahuac,** according to Molina (Ila, p. 
1.57), '' uitztic " is a pointed object, " uitztli " a large thorn, but *' uitztlan " is the south. 
*'Naliuac," in this instance, probably (or rather possibly), signifies *' among'* or "near 
to,*' thus perhaps, " people from the south** or **ft*om near the thorns.** (Example: 
•• Quauhnahuac**— " por de los arboles,** Molinoj II, p. 63. Pitnentel " Cuadro descrip' 
tivo, Vol. I, pp. 170, etc.) "Cihuatecpaneca** from ''Ciliuatl'* woman, and "tecpan" 
official house. **Tlacatecpaneca*' from **Tlacatl** man, and "tecpan." Finally, 
" Itzcuintecatl " seems to derive ft-om '• Itzcuintli " Dog, and *' tecatl." The latter again 
decomposes into: ".uitla tequi" to cut (Molina^ II, p. 105), and "tlacatl** man, there- 
fore the whole would be '' dogcutters.'* -' Yzquitecatl ** gives a still more curious 
etymology, which is, however, so improbable, that we refrain from mentioning it eve n 

It will be seen at a glance that none of these seven kins were named afber the 
Mexican days, the last one alone containing, perhaps, the word '* Itzcuintli,'* but even 
this is veiy doubtful yet. I shall but refer here to a singular passage in Durdn (Cap. 

III, p. 20). '' Ya hemos dicho como traian k su principal dios, sin cuyo mandado no se 
osaban menear: traian empero otros siete dioses, que A contemplacion de los slete 
cuevas donde auifin auitado siete congregaciones de gentes 6 siete parcialidados, los 
reverenciaban con mucha grandeza." 

After the capture of Tenochtitlan by Cortes, its site was reserved by him for the 
erection thereupon of tlie Spanish city, whereas the site of Tlatilulco became the 
Indian settlement for a time, or rather was intended for that purpose. Cortes {'* Carta. 

IV, pp. 110, HI, Vedial). Motolinia (Trat. Ill, cap. VII, pp. 180, 181). Oviedo (Lib. 
XXXIII, cap. XLIX, pp. 528, 530). Juan de Torquemada (Lib. IV, cap. CII, p. 672. 
Lib. Ill, cap. XXVI, p. 299). Herrera (" Descripcion de las Indias Occi lentales,^* Cap. 
IX, p. 17. " Historian'' Dec. Ill, lib. IV, cap. VIII, p. 122). Vetancurt (" Crdnica de la 
Provincia del Santo Evangelio de Mexico" 4tli Part of the "Teatro," pp. 124, 131, 132, 
212, and 213). 

It is the latter author, Vetancurt C* Crdnica," pp. 131, 132, 212, and 213), who gives 
us the names and numbers of the Mexican quarters. " 1)arrio8,** or localizefl kins who, 
under the form of '' Indian ward^,*' still existed in 1K90. I assume this date from the 
fact that the " Licencia" of the " Comiaario general de Indias," is dated 17 April, 1692, 
(p. 13, Vol. I, •' Teatro"), Besides mentioning the four great quarters of Mexico (p. 
124), of which we shall hereafter speak, he says : *' Los barrios son veinte, donde estin 
once ermitas fabricadas que sirven para sacramentar en cllas & los que no tienen casa, 
decente, sirvicndo de oratorios del barrio, donde en las fiestas particulares se suelen 
decir misas rezadas. y en algunas fiestas de dcvocion cuando la piden.*' Ue also gives 
us (pp. 212. 213) information about Tlatelulco,— information which proves that the 
aborigines settled there '* en seis parcialidados, que cada cual tiene sus barrios, y 
veinte ermitas con sus titulares que celebran." This is rather obscure, and I shall 

Report Pkabody Museum, II. 37 
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While the seven consanguine clusters above mentioned com- 
posed, to all intents and purposes, one tribe as towards out- 
siders, there still appear among them germs of discord which, 
at a later date, caused a disruption of mutual ties. The details 
are too vague and too contradictory to allow any inference 
even as to the real nature of such dissensions.^ One fact, 
however, is ascertained, namely : that the whole group bore in 
common all the hardships and vicissitudes of a wandering life and 
the encroachments, aggressions and temptations from outsiders ; 
that they had sheltered together in a safe retreat, and that only 
when relative safety from violence was secured, a permanent di- 
vision took place. These considerations should dispose of the 

therefoi'e give the names of the Mexican *< barrios" by the side of the '^ermitas*' of 
Tlatelulco, leaving the reader to notice coincidences himself. 



*• Barrios " of Mexico, 

Santo Cristo de Tznpotla. 

Santa Veronica de Huehuecalco. 

Santa Cruz de Tecpancaltitlan. 

San Pedro de CihuHteocaltitlan. 

Espiritu Santo de Yopico. 

San Felipe de Jesus de Teocaltitlan. 

Santiago de Tlaxilpan. 

Los Reyes de Tequicaltitlan. 

La Cai delaria de Atlampn. 

La Ascension de Tlacacomoco. 

San Diego de Anianalco. 

£1 Nino Jesus de Tepetitlan. 

El De^cendimiento de Atizapan. 

San Salvador de Xihuitoiigo. 

La Navidad de Tequixquipan. 

San Salvador de Necaltitlan. 

La Concepcion de Xoloco. 

San Juan de Chichimecapan. 

San Antonio de Tezcatzonco. 

San Sebastian Copolco. 



« 



Ermitas " of Tlatelulco. 



Santa Ana Atenantitech. 

Santa Lucia Telpochcaltitlan. 

La Concepcion ae AtenantiUan. 

San Francisco Mecantalinco. 

La Asuncion de Apazhuacan. 

^^an Martin Atezcapan. 

Santa Catalina Coliuatlan. 

San Pablo Tolquechiucan. 

Nuestra SeSora de Belen Tlaxoxiuhco. 

Los Reyes de Capoltitlan. 

San Simon Iztatla. 

Santa In^s Hueipantonco. 

San Francisco Izcatla. 

Santa Cruz Azococolocan. 

San Antonio Tepiton. 

La Asuncion de Tlayacaltitlan. 

San Francisco Cihuittecpan. 

San Juan Huitznahucui. 

Sa Asuncion de Izayoc. 

Santa Clara Acozac. 



I have italicized those names which are also found among those of the seven original 
kins above enumerated, and thus we find three of them, one in Mexico, and two 
among the '* Ermitas " of Tlatelulco. 

** Ferrum Gonzalez de Eslava ('* Coloquios espirituales y Sacratnentalea, y Poesiat 
Sagradas," Second Edition, 1877, by Sr. Icazbalceta.) The learned editor makes the 
following note, 50. to page 57. '" Cuando se recdiflcd la ciudad de Mexico, despues de la 
conqnista, se colocaron en el Centro las casas de los espanoles, y los Indios levantaron 
las suyas alrededor de aquellas. Esta poblacion india se dividid en cuatro barrios 6 
pardtUidades, regidos por caciques de su nacion, sujetos & un gobernador de la 
misma, Los barrios principaies eran San Juan y Santiago." Calling my attention to 
this note in his letter of 14 Nov., 1878, my esteemed friend adds : " Con el tiempo se 
confiindid la poblacion y desaparccieron esos barrios; pero aun quedd el nombre y los 
bienes que poseian las ^ parcialidades ' los cuales desaparecieron tambien en mi 
tiempo.'* 

>sThe dissensions between what subsequently became the Mexicans and the Tlatel- 
nlcans are so variously described by the authorities, that it is hardly worth while to 
discuss them. 



Asaiimption, frequently made, that the Mexicans were divided 
into two ilistiiiet clusteva iit the outset. 

A council of chiefs, representing tiie seveu kins meeting on 
equal teims, compoaei.) the goveinmout of the ancient Mexicans » 
that period of their history. Among these, occasional "old meaiV 
of particular ability loom up as leading advisera. But no perm 
nent general office of an executive nature is mentioned ; slthou^ 
even occasional braves acquired historical prominence throng 
their deeds of valor and of sagacity, 3" 

But, while the organization was thus amply sufficient for t 
needs of a straggling baud, Indian worsliip or '^ medicine" (ai 
the native term implies) represented, inside of that organizatiM 
the lingering remains of what we have already suggested to t 
the oldest alioriginal clusters of society. Corresponding to t 
four original kins of the QQuidi4, to the /our leading days of i 
calendar with the traditions attached to their origin, we find 
among the ancient Mexicans at that perioii four chief medicine 
men, or " old men," who at the same time are " carriers of the 
God."" 

••■' Tevnre af tanit" (P.SOS nnd liOO, Nntoe II and SS). In ndaition to tha nlilhoriliM 
quoteilthai'e,Ir6ftr[o: OumarnC'CunguiiWrf* Wi^icu" VeUitt f,ii.*31). "y dloonyueno 
trajeron sefiore^ tXaa cajiltanea." ildem |i, 433. " De Iob rcyes de U^ico"). JVolalMa 
('■EplBtoliL proerniiil," p. B). "Hunque ee anbe qna estos Mexlaanns rueron loa poll- 
rems, ; que no tiiTieran eenorea pi'lDcipalen. mas de qtie «s gubei'OHi'on por oapiCanea." 
— Mr»iiIlrte(Lib.II,c&p. XZXIV, ]i.]48). "Dken qiieel ^J^ruItomextcnDDlraJoparcaii- 
dllloB b cHpIEuiies dle:i prinolpslea que [as reglan, Enira asloH ellglflrDn, InegO 

como hlcieron bu BiLenln, par reyy prlnolpul aeuor a Teliuch." TaTqMtmada. [Llb.)^. 



cap. I, p. 78i nap. XII, pp. » 
TbB (but of tba eleatlnn 
generally BcltnowledKerl 11m 
K> it. tbe goreminanl of tlii 
Torqueiusilu. (p. H, rul. I.) 
governuUari en oomua, Idb i 
plain enougb. 



at (be firtt v 



inlled " 






.8 was at Lenat, not mnniiruhkiil. The irordl 
que avlenilo paeudo velnle y Blele Bfio8,que 
« otros, le« Vim<i gana de ellglr Itcy, 



"]eadore"(candUloe) of the Kins frequ«ntly mantlonod. necsBlani 
WDr-chicri ordirsdting bmrait tnro up during this poiiod of tbeir wandering exlUence.' 
Tbiie, a chief whom tbey caUed " Slexl " << inentloneit by AoMa (Lib, VII, cap. [V. 
p.4aO). Sahngun (Lib. X, cap. XXIX, p. I.IS and IM), Ilererra [Dec. Ill, lib. 11, cap. 
Z, p. 01); and aaotber very faniDaB narrior, "llnmmlag Bird." (HnltiUibuitl) led 
cue Uexleaiis during their tVay wi[b the vniley-trlbBii at Chapuitepeu, losing bla IlIB In 
liie anllr bjr whtah they broka through tlielr eurraniidlng enemies. Durdn (Cap. 111. pi 
37i IV.Sli]- ,4ouCa(I,1b. VII. oap. V, p. 40S). TDrifuewiAi (Lib. 11, cap. Ill, p. »i IV, 
p.8i: Lib. III. cap. XXII, p. 280), Vetancurt IPnrla Itn, Tmt. lo, cap. XX. p.asi; cap, 
S. p. XflS and MS). Qraniuloa y Quleez (Tarda Qulnla, p. 131). Vtgtla (Lib. II, cap. 
ZILp.BT; cap. XIII, p. 110; cap. XIV, p. IIS, 121; cap. XV, p. 190 and l;ll). Heafflrma 
Uiat " RammlDg Bird " was the Srst ■' King of the Mexiuwia," whlcli, bowever, li ex- 
preaaly dlaproved by other authura. 

■' Tesosotaoc ("Crdntoi" cap. I, p, B), mentiona the four old men who carried Uie lo. 
called alsler of HulUilopocblli, " y * eato dijo Tlamacaiqnl BuiliUapoc 



I 



eji».^_ 



It seems to indicate, that as relics of four very ancient kins, a 
kind of supei'stiLious (*' staniJIug over") deference was paiil to 
tbein, imijljing a voice and vole in the councils of the tribe. ^^ 



mhcoatl, ; 



Co Ooocnilzk 



I. {Cap. 



que la Bolinn trnor cargndn, (quo se nan 
Bpsiintlii, }- el lereero llflmado TlnlnntMiKqiii C 
III. p. 3), M Ch»pulCe[>eo ''7 ulU leu halild 1 
□ombi'BdDB TeoiDBiuu^ueBi cttrgnilaree del il 

dlia." — l>urdn {Cap. Ill, p. i[)- Llegndoa a aqueL Insui' ila Fazeuaro, vl^ndols EMI 

npnollile s nlflgre. ooosultai-OD ft en dlos loe euoeriloUa j piili^i'oiile; el dlOB 

Viliil'ip'i'AUi reepopilid A sue encerdotes, en aiieiius ..." These words repeat them- 
aelvea iIiikuU aeveral tlmoa Id cap. IV. V, and VI. Finally lie is verj poalllTe, (Cap. 
TI. p. 41)), '-eon loe quutro ayos da Vttzilnpocha^ lai quules le vian Tlsililemeate ; lo 
tisbluban, que se IJaiiiauun Cvaviitloiiu^iqta, el SBgundo Ococati el tercero Chachabiitl 
y el cnarto Jxolima, loB quxlea ei'Kii aoma afoe, pndres, ampai'o y reparo de Nqaella 
genie," Accnia (Lib. Vlt. cap. IV, p. UD), "Can esto salleroa lleuasdo i bu ydolo 

qtilep el ee cominimioarn, y dezla en eecreCo Iob suRceBaoa de su oanilnu anisandoles lo 
qjie lea aula <Ib Bnueder, daniloles leyeu. y enaeiiHndolna ritob y ceremonias. y aacrl- 
DoloB. No BB lunuiun un piinlo Bin parecery mandato desW ydolo."' HemrafDec. HI, 
lib. Jt, (lap. X, p. GOJ. " Llevaron este Idolo en una Arua de Junoia en hoinbros de 
qnntro 3HcerdoUs, lot) qiialea enseniiban Ids ItiCos. i SacrlficioB. I daban Leles, I ain an 
panuer do lie movlnn en niida." Besides these speclflually and exclusively Mexlcati 
■oarcea, to which olliers will Ue nddeil herealler. Uio fact of (lieae tour chief- medicine 
men •■ tiamacaiqui '■ from "llaun" — madioine-man. (ifuHno II, p. IM). Is proven by 
■ulhoi'B who intber Incline lo the teicucan aide. TOrqaenoda (Lib. II, oap. I, p. TB), 
>'y ordend, que quatro de ellos. fuesen sua mlDlaCros, pars la qnal, Aidron aombrados 
QiiauhiiuliuHll, Aiitmecntl, Tezuncohuatl, Cblroalmiw," (Lib. VI, cap. XSI, p. 11, bnt 
eapecinlly Lib, IX, cap. XIX, p.aus). "De los priinerosHeKloanaa, qiieTinieronUesCaa 
TIerrns. sabemoa, qne no traxeron Rci. ni otm Caiidlllo particDlur (contrn lot qua 
tienea, i a&LniHD lo contrarlo) aino que venlan regidoa de loB Sacecdotes, y nilnUtroB 
delDenigalo; sobre ciiins hoinbros veoia tu linag:eii del Dloa Hullilliipuchlli, y H los 
Gonatjos. y deterniiuacloiiea de eatus mlnUtroB eran obedeeleutea." The most eipUcll 
of all, howpver. ia again Veylia {,U\i. II, cap. XII, p. eS}. At (lie death of IlulUIton, 
"ynqni !ni dondo enipBEnion lua amliustes de Iob viejoa 7 aaoerdolea que una mas 
inmeiliHitlon trataban a Huitillon ; porque, i conuebido ya el anibluioso desea de que- 
darse ifon el mnndo del pueblo, 6 para diemlniurle ft esle el dolor que debia caiisarle 
tan Bran pjniidn, . . . ." |p. M]. " Eslo ee el oriiten de la famosa deidad Ilnltxilo- 
puehtli," (p. K), here Veytin ia in error In atatlng tbsl TOozothoc reporta that the four 
priests were lelt nlth Hulinalxochltl in Mallnalco. This antbor meiillons tliom agalu 
at CUapullepec, ■' Crdni.u," (Cap. Ill, |i, 8), Farther on {Cap, XJll. p. IIB), ''To me 
persuadu I que ea dtatinto, que Oiielopan 7 sua Irea cnmpaiicros flieron loa anntro 
TtaDiacazqiiia qne Bngieion el embnate del rnpto de Ilnltziton," (p. IDU], be aaya that 
the " old priesta " opposed Che election or a hHad-wai'-cblef ("rey") "por no dejat el 
mando." (Also Cup XV, y>. l»l.) 

il results ll'om these BtulemenCs, that the four "Cariiere of the Gud" Indeeil exer- 
ctaed, or at lenit claimed some Kovernniental power, la tribal society anob power oan 
onlfooine through aoine kin, hence the four " inedluiue-man " ropreaenled four very old 
clans or reliitioaships, wlioac names even may have been lost, vrliereas the former 
power "atiKid O'er," In the form of a paitlclpallon of "medicine" or worship in the 
tribal InsincsB. 1 he™ reoall the important utterance ot Uatarini (■' Jilta." pp. Ill and 
m of jXVl), "como fue uoetumbra de loa Indlus poner muy pocaa Figimis en loa 
mapas. baxo de uuya somUra ee hallan numcrosos Pueblos y gentes; y aael dlchoi 
ftete Tult^cos, uuyos uoubres rellere el meuclonada Don Fernando, se'enliende haver 
BAO slelc princlpnles CaUeias de dilatadoe Farenteeoos, que ae eecondiau baxo lot 
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When the Mexicans, tliiis constituting a migratory cluster 
kins, reached tlie present central Valley of Mexico, they found tM 
occupied by a nnmber of tribes of the same language as Iheif ■ 
own, though dialectically varied. Tlie arrival of the new-comers 
was to those who hiul alreatJy settled, a matter of either war or 
of adoption. Adoption became very difficult, as well on account 
of the number of the immigrants as of the rivalry between already 
settled tribes. Therefore the Mexicans were tossed to and fro, 
until at last the straggling remnant found a shelter on some dry 
patches protruding fioin the marsh along which the other tribi 
had formed their settlements. 

This settlement occurred about 196 years previons to the SpaiM 
jsh conquest, and it limits therefore the time, wilhin which tM 



itock, Biid bears nleo cd 



ToUeci!, Is apptii'uble to nil the other brunches of the N. 
tha Tour " Curriers of the God," iinrter dlsaiisalon. 

TdifHa anrme [Cup. XIII, p. HO. lib. IIJ, that after the elentioo of the HutUlllh^ 
menlLonod In mj nola HIS. tho god Hiiltiiloporhlll ■■ did not rtn™ to cinlni Die goTBTI 
ment of ths people." Is this an Indlcutloa to the einiut thnt the four "pileBts" e 
olsed Ik military cOEnmand? '' 

Rcfeiriiig to note SI), aonnemln; Ihe fbnrnnmeH of the years and leading days tn 
Idexican and Central American Culeiidnrs. nnd their probable cannectlon wltliasn 
Tery ancient kinships. I beg leave to n>ld here some aildltlonal diita tn regard to 
sinffular part playdd by the nninUer four. In Central Amerluan and Mexican mytho 
and earliest tradition. In note ST, I have already alluded to tlie four original pain, 
mentioned by the " Popnl-Fiih" as well lU by SnkagHa, Provlon* to the nreatloit of Iq 
four men, the " Popol-rah" has the following remarkable pnssnge; I Part lit, ai 
pp. 1M-IS7), ■' Id Paxil and In Cnynli. a* this plaee is ealled. tl 
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went after subsistence: the Ibx [YaD], the volf |DtIU) the parrot (Qi>t]. and the rntet 
(Hoh), four barbarians ( ?} vrlio lirouEht them the news of the eara of yellow com and 
of white corn wliluh grew in Puiil, and who showed them the road tn Paxil." "TbBie 
they found at last the nonrlshnient which went Into the fleeh of man made, Ofnu^, 

formed, this was hia blood, It became the blood of man, this corn whl" ' "" ' 

bjr tbe oare i>f him who engenders nnd of him Whu gli-es belni." This QQulaht ||] 
yimr animals or ■' barbarians " (the latter Is an intcrpratallon of Mr. Braswul-, 
"chicop" signifleB simply a btaul) carrying the malerlnl ontof wblnh man was 
also Dnds an equivalent In Mexican traditions, as reported by Saliagna (Lib. X. 
XXIX. { IS. p. 140), or four wise men who remained In the earthly paradise of " TumO' 

They composed the account of the ilays, of the nights, of the hours, and the d^lllat- 
enuesof time, which were kept while the chiefs of the Toltecs, of the Uexioons, and' 
tbe Chlchlmeas ruled and governed." "TamonnuhTin" as paradise, Is strictly eqidfi 
lent to '■Paxil In Csjali" of the QQalch*. Tho tradition of the four '■ TiiMIl-" 

JCotunss," " Epoch! nf Hnga Bltlorg." " Thtr 1> the Seria of KalHtui la Mava." C 
lai u Tiolan KalanU Ti ifnaab ••) in Mr. Arnaimr'I ('■ Rflatian del choiet du Tt 
also In J L. Sfiplieni f Trmeli in Twatan," Vol. 11, p. IBS, appendix.) 
(Cap. JCXVII. pp. 232. £24]. 

"Early BUtorg nf Mankind." Edition of 1S78. p. IM). " Soper-etitia ' 
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organizHtion and lastitittions of the ancient Mexicans must have 
reached their ultimate development, to less tlian two centuries.^ 

"In the midst of canes of rceda" the remains of the Mexican 
tribe Ibcind their future home upon a limited expanse of sod, 
which even tlieii' enemies on the mainland seemed to regard but 
as a spot fll to die upon."" Although much reduceil in nuiubera, 
the kins themselves I'emained and a settlement necessitated at 
once their localizution. How this took place, can best be told in 
the ffonls of one of the native chroniclers, the Dominican monk, 
Fray Diego Dni'^n. 

"During the night following, after the Mesicnna had finished 
to improve the abode of their god, and the greatest part of the 
lagnne being filled up and fit for to build thereon, Viizilopochtli 
spoke unto his priest or keeper and said to him : " Say nnto the 
KIexi(;au community that tlie chiefs, each with their relatives, 
friends and connections, should divide themselves in four princi- 
pal quarters, with the house i^hich you have built for my resting 
place in the middle, and that each kin might build within its 
quarter aa beat it liked." These quarters are those remaining in 
Mexico to this day, to vrit : the ward of San Pablo, that of San 
Juan, of Santa Maria la Kedonda as it is called, and the ward of 
San Sebastian. Alter the Mexicans had divided into these four 
places their god sent word to them that they should distribute 
among themselves their gods, and that each quarter should name 
and ilesignate particular quarters where these gods should be 
worshipped. Thus each of these quarters divided into many 
small ones according to the number of idols called by them 
Calpnlteoua, which is to say god of the quarter. I shall not re- 
call here their names because they are not of importance to his- 
tory, but we shall know that these quarters are like unto what in 
Spain they call a collation of such and such a saint. "^' 

This statement we do not hesitate to accept as expressing gen- 

"My (Viand, Prof. Ph. Valentinl, of \ew York, lins In bnnd tha atudy ofCciitrsI 
Aniei'lcnn dirauDlng; |>ro|iei'. as weU aa Uexicaii. In Ii[b IhUbC work " The Mexi- 
unn CalendaF tttmr:" (pnlilieheil Drat in Gei-man hh a "Lei^ture," nnd MlterWHriU in No. 
71. of Ihe " Proeardiiigt of the Amrriciin Anilgnnrinn Soclttt"), he Ills given a geneml 
Idea at Mt ret>earchaB, but not hd; detiille yvt ■Eiout llidr reeiilts. If, tliurolbre, I 
ndmlc laas. A. D. as aUi)ii[ (lie date of tlia iO-uaUed " foondHtlo 
Mexico. U in euljeut to correutioD by him. 

••Z»imi» (Con- IV, p, 82), Hirrera (Deo. Ill, lili. II, cup, XI, p. Bl), 
f " Tenure a/Lantli " (p. tOU, note 39, and p. 401. nolea ti und Ht). In addition I 
■BHiorltiee quoted. I refer to Htrrera (Dec. III. lib. II. cap, XI. p. Ul), juid <S 
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ulne aboriginal traditions, notwithstanding the attempt, on the 
part of Fray Juan de Torqiieinada, to impugn its truthfillnesa and 
conseqiienljy its validity,*' It resujts from it Lliat while the Itins, 
which Tor the first time in Mexican histoiy are distinctly iden- 
tified hete with the " calpulli," are settling, " as best they liked 
the creation of four geographical divisions, composed each of 'a. 
number of kiiia, is attributed here to the iiiiliience of worship or^ 
as we have already termed it, of " medicine." Thia 
those, who snbeeqiiently became the four '-Indian w 
Mexico, witli the four " carriers of the gods " ah'eady mentioned, 
and this perhaps may he considered a reminiscence of the four 
original relationships. Of these tlie sections mentioned appear' 
like a shell, geographically enclosing a number of settled kins. 
The supposition is not, therefore, devoid of interest that they 
may have reproeentert brotherhoods of kins, for purposes of wor- 
ship and warfare. If now we aiibstitute for kin the term ^' gens' 
adopted by Mr. Moigan, those hrotherhooda necessarily appear )j 
the light of as many " phratrlea."*^ 

The lime of this occurrence seems almost to coincide with a 
division (already indicated as in progress) of the original Mexican 
band into two sections. It now ciilminaterl in the secession of a 
part of the tribe and Its settlement apart from the main body, 
though not far away from it and within the lagune also. While 
the "place of the stone and prickly pear" (Tenuolitit!au)i-emained, 
virtually, ancient Mexico, tlie seceding group founded tlie Pueblo 
of Tlatilulco as an independent community at the very door of 
the former. It appears as its rival even until forty-eight years 
previous to the Spanish conquest.*' 

" •' Ttnwt of Land* " [p. 4011, notes Xi nnd Saj. 

"Morgan 1-Avcieil.t Society," Pnit II, c»p. III. p, 88) "The pt 
hood, Eis the term lni|iortB, and n nntiirfll gi'owth nam the orgaiiiiai 
le »a organlo union or nseoclallon of two or mora genten of the snme tilbe, tor oc 
camman ohjecta. These genteB ware nenall; such us hud been Toi-nied by llie M 
tBtlon of nn original gena." If we recnll the manner In whii.h the fijnr "c|narlHr»"" 
Uexlco flrac appeared, It will easily be leen that Che analogy with phratrles (i In 
Blrlklng. Compare, 'Mr<o/»'nr"(p.lOI,andnotaH,andpp. 110,111, andnote** , 
100. and 101). In " Tenure d/ Cflni/a" (pp. 400 and (101], I hnre rather mvored thevleJQ 
that these (bur were "cntpiilll " whii^h eubaeqiteiuly aegrcgaCed Inla 
"barrios." I now correct Ihii, havlhg becOtne conviiieed thnt the BO-oaUofl mln'M 
jttartera atreadi/ txiited al the Umt qf letlltment {eompare notet 37 mid 41). "1 

*' MotoHaia {Tn\. Ill, cap. VII, p. 180), mentlona a rllvlnlon Into but two "1iM-Hoi4 
In eourae of time throngh Increase of popnlnllon. " Deepuea andando el ttethpo g 
multlpllCHndoaeelpiiehloycreelendolaveclnrtad, hllddeeatn cludad doabikn'lne4itH| 
ciudadea," IxltaxocMtl (," Hilt, dti ChitMm." Cap. p. 72), mcrel 
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It iH much to be regretted that our information on this point 
is so meagre anfl unsntisfactory, aa not to enable us to ascertain 
whether several entire kinn 8ei)arated ft'om the rest to foim the 
new tribe, or wliether fragments of kins only composed the se- 
cessionists. In fact even the cause of the division is stated in 
such a varied and coutradictory manner, that we mual withhold 
any expression of positive views on the subject. 

Without losing sight altogether of the tribe of Tlatiliilco, we 
still must devote our atl:«nlion chiefiy to the inhabitants of Te- 
nuchtitlan, in which we recognize the ancient Mexicans proper. 
The ntiniber of kins composing the latter at the time of their 



dlTiderj in (wo " biindB," wilhoiit Baling why and how I 
(Cap. V, p. 43], " Ilechs eitta dlvlaloD y piiealaB T" "" ■< 
Blgunoa da los liejo* y Hncjunua, entendiendo niBPeoiaii 
no Be leg IihcIh nqiialln bonra quo merecinn, ee amollaai 
Duevo BSlento, y andindo par onlre nqnellos canlgnles 
barrnda iiequefis, ;daiiila nolictn della i ana alindas ya 
ea(o,e] qutil liigarse lIumaliH Xalteltdll yel qua) Uigara 
el barrio da Snntlagn. Loa llejos y principules que all 
□no dellOB se llamaba ALlaqoaiiitl. ol eegnndo Hnlotn. 
Atincol. Eetoe quntro seSorea ae dlvLUluian y apartar 
El Tlfltllidun, y segnn opinion tenlda 
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de mano en maao baBla el dia de boy. piiea elempi'e a nuido y ay bandna y rnnoor entre 
lot Udoa y loa otroa." ,*eo»(.i[UI). VII, cap. VIII, p. 468). and HerrrnHDec. Ill, lib. 
If, ORp. SII. p.CS), both are but oanoiaa repellllonB oC the above. TorgutmaaaiUb. 
Ill, BHp. XXIV, pp. 194 and 3J5J, oppOBBB both Acoata anil Herrern, aa well oa 
Uie <■ Codex Jtamira," and aiibetltutos a story abutic vuinntsry aeUlement ar the TIali- 
lulca on n Handy paluh near by, bnt apart rrom the otliera, in conaeqneDco ol the old 
grudge or laud nlready mentioned. Tha™ ii bnt little diffei'encB between this reraioo 
and the preceding, the act n( BBoeaaion. In bath, being vuhintary. One alngiilar niEt la 
mentional by FBtancurt ( Part II, tral. I. oap. SI, p. aeftj, namely ; that the Tlatiliilca 
made a niiii'lieC-plaue fi>r bath parties. . OtherwUe (p. 191). be coiicutb with Torqiiemad&. 
Orottodoa p Golnu (Tardo Oa, p. 17t), aJler saying thai both ■■ erau deiidoa y parleutea 
iinoa COD oCi'os " aildB " whether this division proceeded rrom pail quarrelB, or out of 
the incom modi tlOB whioh they Buffered among canee and reeda; it Is certain that Ihay 
dijlded peaueably . . ." revMoILlb. II,Dap.XV,pp.l»andU3),repuningoti 






"nobles" retired to Ttaiilutoo, 
Clavlgtm (Lib. II, cap, XV, p. i; 
■he niblea told concerning the nnoleuirend' 
pp. 187 and ISH}, he accepts the rerslon Ihi 
the Bnal division. 

I have not boon able, yet, to And whethc 
one brotherhood of klDs, or whether they 
ing. Had Vetanuni-t given na the nnmei ol 
albiylnlbraoniethingfi 
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ler (perhBpe) fraetlon 
probably caused to remove. They may have b& 
lie the Idling or Jealousy and rivalry sprung up of 
both freely and rrfquently. See Fii^la (Lib. II, up. XV, p 



uBt.jn tliat the 

lib VeytlH in regard to the real Import of 
imong tho migmlory bund, but (Cap. XVII, 
I these old dlseensiona were the oauiesof 

the seeedlng 'natilulca fbrmed one kin. or 
■ei-e discontented fractions of kins rewur- 
!he " barrios " of Tbilllulco, we might pos- 
I tactorthe four" principal*" mentioned hj 
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settlement is not stated, but while some aonraea mention t 
cbiefs as composing the original council of the ti'ibe, others spes 
of but ten leaders. This might, accoiiJing to the vievf takeiif!] 
in<1icate in both instances len kins, or twenty in the former and ten in 
the latter. At any rate the number is larger than that originally 
composing the Irilte, tlius showing that the segmentation so char- 
acteristic of trihal society according to Mr, Morgan, hud alraadjld 
begun. Of the government of the tribe Claviger 
whole nation was under a senate or college of the most prom 
uent men."** No mention is made anywhere of a head-war-chid 

" VlaHgera (Lib. I[l, cap. I, p. ISO]. Torjuemniln [Lib. II. cap. XII, p 
onp. XXn. pp. mi, »«. and Ifll J. Dardn (Cop. VI, p. 47). 

ILIk diflciiltio aBDcrUln ttiB ictiiiil number of kins oomposlngths UexloBa tribsd 
■e Unit time. The number of eMett unit (heir namea are variously sMted. 
(Cap. VI, p. 4T), mentloiia eix ohlefg and Ibur prle^tB. ^fendleta^l,ih.U,cap.XSSM 
p. I4SI, mendani len chle!^. The " CodeiC Menrlaia" also eaystpii chiefs (Tab. I, Vol,B 
KInE'l'DroiiKh). Chrtgenj [Ltb. Ill, rb|>. I, p, UK), note r;. mentlong twenty. 
tflreatlng bDcompiii'e the names, alsd Ihuse of tbe twontr li-mlurs of T-Tjucmada {LlbM 
II, cap, IIL p. saj, irlch tlioBB of [tie tncnty '' bnriloa " of VelHnciii 



Siiaulitlo 
DDDIll, 



Xora£atl 



McncUH, 



XomlmUK 
Oieniiin, 

iittheae. 



A butt, 

Achitomecitl, 

Aonhnill, 



Xhihcac, 



Axolohun, 

Tlalaln, 

TiontllgBBnutI, 



Tautmi«n, 
Atrzapun, 
XlhiiltGngo,* 
Teqnlxquilwa, 



1 haie itnllclieil uncb names aa nre alike. Wo see tbat of ibe len ohler* named by 
Dni'in and Mendletn, alx are also nnmerl b.v the two otber siithorltlee. Aa might ba 
expected, there la hardly any conoordnnce between theae niimca of chiefs and Ihoae of 
Ihe Mexican '■ barrloa." M 

If It were known to us whether, In thia eaae, each " chief" repre'euteit a kin obMM 
or whether Dnrin, Tenoiomoc, and Uendleta nlono Indicated the true number, ^^M 
uunli) or might, of eouree. determine the nnmber of Ihe unlpnlll. That the chief kI 
uaed lo denote his klnahlp in the old nutbora la diatlnvtly atated by Dvrdn (Cap, SXVB^ 
p,«l4).' This chapter i-elatea the miaeloii of aUCy '' wizards'' (" briijoa "■" bechlcero>."J 
aent by the uhiet' "Uonlsiuma llbuluamina" {the first ''stern or wmthy ohlef" of that 

name), to an old woman or godde=a purported to be ■' Huluilopochtli', 

Tlved before the old bag (oa abe la deaeribed), aha Inqulrei of them for 
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jMjet; thifl pecutinrly miUtary ckfflce was nol yet established in 
permaiieace. However, there are indicaLioiia thitt one executive 
Dhietlain for tribal affairs may, at least ni'llmentarily, have ex- 
isted namely : the "Snake-woman" (cihuacohuatl). But the attri- 
butes of this offifie (lid not assign to it any marked prominence." 
The position of the Mexicnn tribe, about the niithlle of the 
I JEourteenth century, was slil) a very precariona one. With liarely 
I Jinffluieiiti sod to dwell upon, blockaded, so to say, by powerful 
I ^-ibea along the lake shore i with the inrlependent cluster of 
r .Tlatilulco, jealons and threatening, within an arrow-shot of its 
Jinmes, it was forced into a peculiar attitude of military defence. 
tThe elements for a warlike organization were contained in the 
autonomous kius, whicli wei-e grouped into the still larger duster 
of the brotherhood, and all together composing the tribe. The 
leaders were found in the officers and chiefs of the kins. But the 
-«tate of insecurity then prevailing required an office whose in- 
cumbent slionld be in constant charge of the military affairs of- 
Ahe tribe. This was plainly within the scope of tribal society; 
Buch functions had ali-eady been exercise*) previously, i 
4iartiGular need. Now, under the pre 
with a permanent settlement, pern 
necessity.^' 

Ituseren chiefs " which seven went ror leiiderB of ench qnni'Ier"(p.32i). TheniiDTds 
roplj {nmong other OiingB) : " Greal iind vowerfiil Laiiy ( f) we have neUlier seen, nor 
qioken to, [lie cliEefe •>( the eidpalesi" JiidglDg fi'oni thie, the ortglnii] niimher or them 
I, and 11 ia preiuinnble that It sucta waa the case they were the toiir-eM^, 
irherean the otliei's were more iiraperly tbe HdmhiiatratiTe offlr*eiB analognus to Uie 
"lacAsinif" of the Iroquois. (Comiiare iTorgnn, " Ancient Society." Part II, cHp. II, pp. 
71, 7£. and T». Cap, IV, p. IK. C^ip. V, pp. 12H, 130. etc., etu., to lis). We shall have 
oncasiou to return to this agalu In k tiiliBequmit note. 

"The oUna of " CihiiaculiiiatI " is very old. IxMlxoehUl (" SAaetonet" "Segunda 
SEtoelon,'' pp. mi nnil Si4], niter spenliing of the serea learlere of the Tolteua, men- 
H<His ■'ZinhcoHtl" tniublea uiio de his cinoa oapitnnes inferinres" as discorerer of 
Jalisco. Canfinneil (the laaC mention eirepted) by Torqurata^ [Lib. I, cap. XiV, p. 
17^ VegHa (Lib. I. cnp. XXII, p. 320], The ■' Calex Atendota- (PUte II in Vol. 1 of 
Lord KlngsboroiiKh). reiii-eBetita the Urst regnlni- heHil-mr-uhtef of tlie MexiOBDS, 
"Handful of Reeds" (AoaniaplubcU) trllli a hejid and fiioe of a wooiaa and annke eur- 
iil, whemas tlie " name " iiroper stan 

■' Tlie 
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Therefore, near tlie eightli decade of tlie fonrteenth centnry, 
or about lliiity yeara after ilie Bettlemeut of Mexico, the office 
oF "chief of men" (Tlacateciililli) appears to have been estab- 
lished.'^ Tliis ia commonly heralded as the creation of naonarchyr- 
thns abolishing the basis of organization, or tribal society itseir. J 
It ia however overlooked that only an office was created, i 
a hereditary dignity with [jower to rnle.*^ Its first inciittibenfei! 
"Handful of Reeds" (Acamapichtii). was duly eiecteil, and ( 
were liia siiceesaors.*" We have already seen that the Mexicaaf 
family itself waa so imi)erfectly constituted as to preclude the 
notion of a dynasty, and it was therefore, aa we shall further estab- 
lish, to the " kin " that the so-called succession or rather the choice 
was limited.^' We do not know, nor would it be safe to guess, m/iicAj 

rei/Ua (Lib. II. cap. XVIII. p. |.-iS; onp. XSI, |ip. IBS suil 18T}. ClaetBero (Lib. IJ 
cap. I, pp. IDOntiil IHIJ. n WHS H nillil 

'■The daten are viirlaiioly givep. Dunin (Cap. VI. p. S3). aaj» ISM, or raUisr M ' 
Btntet UiBt " MuDdriil of KoeJa " died nl Ihe age oC m, uml thnt lil> ileath iicuurrail 1404. 
■ Ho bail Iwen aleuteil wben M yeari old. tlnrenirB Toity yews prevloiia (o the TMter 
date, or in ISM, A. D. Woiwurf ( eurLa lln.tnii. I, onp. XI, p.STO), »ay« 3d ot lStj< 
UHi, ar iai». Awordlng Cu Salwgun. aiicl from his llata or Mexican '-KliiBa" (Lib. 
VIII, csp.l, pp. M8-371], llwouia Ue nlioiit laau, but (Lib. Till, oap. V, p ~ ~ 
he wuB elecLBil In I3HI. Cirlia (quoting alao Catlmde Siffuaiai),tiij>ll.tb. U.OKp.XXl 
jip. 180 and IMS), lUai. Clutifforo (Lib. 111. cap. I, p. IIX). Appendix M lal Vol., p.flOJ 
Vol. ILSea'd DlBHertBtion. Cap. IL p. (HT). Buys ISM. jtfc»>lMa(Lib. U, cap. XXZI« 
p. 1411], IS7S. In the"A>»i(fi7iii»tor('(''(Col. doDoc, Vul. II, |i.01, adntelSIUnppeafC 
but this data i* of ilouutCul oi'IkIii. The '■ Codeic TttlerlmB-Itemauii" (Vol. I, KlngalM 
Plate I, and Expliinailon, Vol. VI, p. VM). x. 
ff. .&. £an<'r></l(Vol. V.OHp.Vl, p.ilS8),iaM. Fro/. KuI«ilinl("Tbe Mexluia CalM 
dar-Slane," p. 108). li, Aoatl. oi ~ 

In regard to the title ur " TluuKteciibtll " compare " Art qT Wiir," (p. IIS, note II 
There is a Blagnlar analogy between it and the title of " Oraat IFiti- Sotdter," gin 
the IroqnolB coiilMaracy to Its tiead.wai'-chiera (■• AiKienl Sorletg," p. I4U]. V 
■-men" the Mexicans also understood "bni tea." Therefore '- cider of too brave>*'RM3 

••In a generul nay. the follovinK pnaaases are Intereatlng. Durdn (Gap. I.S1T, 
p. 4Ua), ■' beuanite In tlieae tlniea the brotliere, Ban* of tbe King inherited ooa another, 
althongh troin what I have noted ut this hitujry, there waa no heredity r 
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was tlie particular "calpnlli" of Mexico who furniBhed the Mexi- 
can lieail- war-chiefs down to 1520 A. D. 

Analogous to the New Mexican pueblo, the tribe of Mexico 
had, from that time on, its snpreme council and finally two 
exeonlive liead-chiefs ; for with the creation of the military office 
of "chief of men," the "Snake-woman" rose correspondingly 
in importance.*^ No cliange in that organization toolt place until 
the Spanish conquest although within the period of nearly one 
hundred and fifty years (approximately) thus indicated, wc find, 
at three distinct epochs, meution of virtual changes or subversions 
of the atrarigiual institutions of the Mesican tribe. 

The fifstoue of tliese critical dates agrees with the third decade 
of the fiCteeutli century, or the time when, through a well executed 
dash, the Mexicans overthrew the power of the Tecpanecas on the 
mainland. 

This successful move, perhaps originally conceived in self- 
defence, finally brought about the confederacy of the "nahuatl" 
tribes of Mexico, Tezcuco, ami of Tlacopau. We have nothing 
to add to our first picture of this military partnership, as drawn 
in "Tenure of Lands."** Still the event deserves special men- 
day the; elected [ha brotber, to-mon'QW they electeil the "grnndeun, nnrl the dny ntter 
the Dephew, and (hiia they went through the whnlo lineage without any enil " This Is 
B plain desoii iitinn of the BuccesBlon or office In Ihe kin, Torqiiemada !■ nliout 
equally explicit, und this aifrceniBnt lietweon IwoBHlhnra who repi-esBiit unlagonlBtio 
tribal tradltione, ts certainly or gretil weight. To this should he added the ntHtemeDl 
of Sahi'eun (Vol. 11, p. aid), " and (tliey) aeleuled one ai' the miiat noble ones of the 

I" KappoTt, Bto.," pp. H-«H, coulain a plain dPBCiipIion (if attentively atndieilj of arc- 
cesslnn in the kin, and nut In the family. 

'> Al the time Franulavo Vnsijuei de Corosado reached and conquered New Meiieo, 
its asdentniy lodlana were governed by a council of old men, and besides they had 
governors and captains. This Ik eipllcttly stated by Ptdro dt Cattantda y yagent, 
('• Sdallon du Fogiigt dt Cibola, mtnprU en iSU),''), who went with Coronado In IKIO. in 
the French trnnsinClou hy Mr. TernHUX-Compaas, ItOS (Cap. XI. p.Ul), abnuC Tnwaynn 
Cibola, although llntly contradicted ugaln by himself (Pui't. II. cap. III. p. IM], la 
regnrd to Cibola. Torquem-ala (Lib. IV, cap. SL. p. tl8I). mentions the "mandlin" 
(oommandcr] and after him what he calls a '-urier" "y despues de U.ea el que pre- 
gona, y avlsa Us cosas. que son de Beimiillim. y que se han de hauer en el Puehlo." 
The SMine author la al»o very ex|iliiilt (Lib. Xl, uiip. XVII, p. 337], when he distinctlf 
■tatea; "El Uovioruo de los del N uevo- Mexico pa i-oce de Sen a do, b de Senoria," men- 
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It the BoliiRlly pi«»Bllliig governmentnl pystem of Che Jiow-Mexiean Pueblos tlie 
aoureea are very numerons. I siiniily refer (o H. B. BantTofl (Vol. I, pp. filH and U7), 
W. W. H. Davit (" Tht SpBHlth Ctmqueit of Nrw-Mtxico," 18HB, p. tlB. note 4). Otcar 
ZofliB(" Lievtautnt O. M, Wlteder'a ZutfUe EiynHiion mid/i Jtm-MoMa und Colorado, 
lB7f," In Petemmnn's " Qaigrapliiiclie Afitikciltinge»." Vol. ii, p, SUJ. Ail the other 
main aourcea It would bi 
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tion here, because of its iiDTeiliog, so to say, the TiiU oi^ntzation 
of the ancieut Mexicans as they preserved it until the time of 
their downfall. 

Upon the occasion of the division of spoils gathered from the 
defeated Tecpanecaa, and of the estaliliabruent of regular tribute, 
there appear the folloiring war captains and leaders of the Mexi- 
cans, as representatives of the latter's organization. 

The "chief of men." 

Four captains of the four principal quarters of Mexico. 

Twenty war-chiefs of aa many kins composing the tribe. 

One chief representing the element of worship, or " medicin*^ 

The "Snake-woman."" 

Kurd to tbe dnCe of its ouourreiice, Bancruft (Vol. V, p. SW). inyB about, or ImineiliRtelr 
■Iter, lUI. rtillawlnB Brjusenr de Boiirhnnrti. Clorifffro (Lib. IV, rap. ill. p. Ul}, 
liafl, IximxixAltl ('■ Bill. Chlrktmani." Cap. XXXIl, p. 317), also 1131, f<j«to <Lib. lU, 
cap. Ill, p. l(W) im. Tlie ■■ Codrx IWIerinno- Hnnetirf* " (Kingsb., Vol. I, p.T, aud Vol. 
VI, p. IHl. has It 7, " Tochtll " or IWt. 

'•i)uriin(Ciip. XI, p.BH). Beslilea dl»lrlbu(lng lana "Jiiiitainente con daxotjtaf- 
BTtlros !■■ tierrn? qua hvbIb Eanndo, para que lenKBla retita pnra el auatentp de Tuea- 
IroaBBUilosrparBOniia segnn el mirito da Una." ho gave thoin " diiadoB" ov HUea "T 
(qi^rel liitceros leSorDg do titulD"(Ilie latter nould bo to niakg then noblemen). I 
mail ad cert bere Ihafilltado o tituiode hDara" la eipreeBiid In the Mexican language 
by "iBcuyoll" " llntonniiotl " " mHiilsjotI" (MnUna, " Vocnbul/trio," Part I, f, *B). 
Theae words however mean bnt, reapeollvely " chleaalnablp," ■' apettkerahlp," and 
" honor," (the latter aee Afotina II, p. Bl), all of llieni lerma wblcta, aa we ahall he»- 
alter see, Bpply to pertotta! meHt, and not to hereditary privilege among Ihe UexloBU 
&borIglne>. Dnrin then proceeds (p, 61) to glre theae titlee aa followa: — 

"Fi'lmeTAmentetsu genernl did pordltado TlnooehealcatUeeutH. 
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\ Vene Moteiiuguina, 



A Aztaconti, 

ATionpaiilzIn, 
A EpuoliualzIn, 
A CJtlalcontzln, 
A TIniieloo, 
A iKoiietliitoc, 
A Ciiaubtiltiimltl, 

A XlCOBOC, 

A Tlaiolteotl, 






Tlaaitecatl. 

Timancaljili. 
Taeaimioitl. 
Toeuilttaatl, 



TemlOoltln. 

71ii7''a«»(I. 

CaimlmrlOlaall, 

MtxlailtOHM. 

miUtnaaaa. 

TrpnnecaiUtMilU, 



A Tlncaeocntoc, d. p. d. 

To Iheae he adds (pp. SS and DU), Ave more, namely : Quauliaoehlteu, 

auacall. YopiL'alUeculli, CuitsiuninU, anil Itaoteaall. The three last wi 

buacun. Addhig to thla the "uhief of men" bimaelf, who waa "Fli 



The existence of twenty autonomous coDsanguinc gronpa is tbuB 
revealed, and we find them again at the time of tbe conquest, 



(IlzBohvatl), tie tiavs. twenty-llTS oblers In all. >;ow 

Itzaohimtl," (he " chief of men " or head- 
ecHtl." "E/hna 
the four ;rest 



>r Tennch- 



four military lenderB oi 
tUlno. {QeB-ArtqfWa\ 

"Tllllancniqni"— '■Man or Iha WiiEk-houBe," » uhief connected with "meflE- 
oine"or worship, as I Bhnll hereaner show. He wna rnlher » oounselior oc 
adTlBOr, than a oaplaiii. as dcoita (Ub, Vi. cay. XXV, p. HI), anil Btrrera 
[Doc.Ill.lili.il. nap. XIX. p. 78) pneilireiy atale. whereas Burda (Cap.SI, 
p. \0X) BBsei-tB the reiifdanB origin nf his office. 

" TUOBcllei." who, as Durin and Teao^omou both repeateill!r and plninly 



"(Jihua 



imall." 



be ia graced with [lie Illle of'man of the house of darte" (■'Tlacochcaluatl") 
and thna made one of the fuur lenders of the " phtatrlee." This la an BTidant 
iniBtiike. ae the inlier title belonged to MonWinma (the flrsl, or "old one"). 
Compare Torgmmada [Lib. II, cap. XXXVI. p. 14U| L-np. XI.III, p. liO, where 
be la called - captain .seneral"), Vttatvmrt {Part II, Trat. I, Hiip.XV, p. as3), 
also JTurdn (Lam. So, Pans In). 
. Twenty warnihieft, each one of whom commanded the warriors of one kiu or 
calpiilll, hence they were the mllilary leaders of twenty Mexloan kins. 
Bealdea the indlentlona to that effect furnished hy TtttrAH (Cap. XXVII. p. Kt), 
"» Ins »efioreB rte log ailpula no loi rfmoe nt noa hahUron." said the sor- 
oerera which had hcen sent to Uiiltiilopochcll'i moHier, alter she' had asked 
tbem abont the chiefs or captains, seven In number, which hod led the Mexl- 
eana origlDHlly, (nee note M). Taowmnt ("Cninlcs.'' Cap. XV, PP'M and 
3S). while oorroliomting the itatementa of DnrAn (with the exception Ihnt he 
omita the chief " Uexlcatltecntli," and thus girea only Iweotyseven uhief- 
tnins), InMi-ts the following eicptanatloo abont these twenty [or twenty-one 
after Diiran) captnlns; "Alter these fonr (the foor flrst onee]. ^ the Tlacanea, 
CMlleil valorouf eoldlem. eiimamed captains." Tlie "Tlacan" or "tlauauh." 
properly '-leachcinhtlD." Eldtr ftrolHer, w«» the mllilary chief of each "bap- 
Tio"or"calpii1li." thelvfore of each tin {"Art of War." p. llg, notes ai.M,' 
■nd EQl, eonieqnenll.r thei^ twenty ^ieflalns represent here aa mnny cob-< 
aangidne reiatioDahlpa composing the tiibe of Cheanolont Uexlnana. 
ft will be noticed, boweisr. that Duran bai twenty-one chiefs, whereat we asontns 
buttweniy, noooRlingtoTeiuaomDC, The latter omits " UeKiDatl-te(!Ulli''aDd,pevhBpa 
properly too. This word sign! Sea bnt "Mexican chief." in general, and cannot there- 
fore well 1)6 the title oF one particular leader. 11 recnra oocashinallj in theconrae of 
Mexican history. Still, thla Is only a snggeatioa on my part, lot the matter Is Ibr from 
being prnTen. Torqufiw^a (Lib. IV, cap, CI I, p. 571) mentlDna " Afrsiicall-aehcinilitH" 
among the ohlefs who went with Quauhtemotzin before Cortes on (he day Hfler the 
reiistanee or the Mexlnana had ended. Again Tetoaomoa mentiona (wo ohien of the 
aame title "Onannqnlauacati," as aXfO dues Darin. Now thU would be [mposslble, 
■Ince TuMBOmoo caila the second one of that name, a ton of "ClinUhnocMli." It may 
be now that tlie lalter nnthor baa omitted the "Mcxioatl-ieoHtll," and that "Cnanh- 
qaiaUBcntI " la to be eonnlcd but once. It leeiiiCs IVom (be BtBtemsnta of Vetanuiirt 
already alindcd (o, that there were twenty Mexican "ealpnlll." consequently there 
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Ibre, In each caae hut eevunteen urigmfil ki 
^^bm," Vol. til, p. 13il). 
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while their last vestiges were perpetuateil nnlil after 1G90, whea^ 
Fray Aligustin de Vetaiiciirt mentions four chief quarters with'^ 
tlieir original Indian names, comprising and subdivided into tioeniy 
" baiTJos," Now the Spanish woi'd "Barrio" is equivalent to 
the Mexican term "calpulli." Both indicate the kin, localized 
and settled with the view to permanence.^ 

What is often conceived as the establishment of a vast feudal I 
monarfliy at the time jiiet treated of, resolies itself therefore | 
into two \ery plain features. One of these consists in the estab- J 
lishmenl of the confederacy, the other is bnt the appearance in T 
broad daylight of the peculiar organization of aboriginal society J 
among the Mexicans. Thus we have no sudden change of basej^ 
no revolution in the institutions of the trilw; the only piogrert 
achieved consisted in the extension of inter-tribal relations an^ 
in their assuming the shape of a military partnership. 

The year 1473 witnessed another event which seemed to aSbet^ 

All theae lilies were pontiHuent. Ibough nal hereillUry, ni It la pitilal; aeei 
OHae of the four leulera of the tour '' jihrBtrieN " about which SahagHn w;i 
VIII, cap. XSS. V. aig) " Tlie chief electeil, furthwlth the; eterted otlierB Rini 
were like Benmors that slwnxB hsU to lie h; hia aide .... [theae Tour had dlS< 
numealDillireretitplaceii) . . . . " Zinntn (Cap. XL p. IIM). "Tothea 
lltiilni'lea. alter they were elected princes, tbey made them of the ro 
preslilenlH and lUBinbera (''oydorea''] of the anpreme uonncll, wlthmi 
nothing should b« done. When the king died, hia emweaaor had to be t 
neither coiilil nay othen but brothers or sona of klnjis be olothsd with those dlgnltii 
Thua Ifoneof tbeae wsa electe-l, the}' put another In his pluce. We muat know tb 
ther neTSr putH aon of him who lind heen elected ("Kino:") or of the deCBHsed, aloM, 
as It has been aold, the aons navei' auccoeded {In offlEe] by Inherllauae, to Die titles m. 
lardahipa, but through eleullun. Thoi'sfore, whether aon. brollier, or eoualn, if eJecMli 
by the king: and Ihoae of lila coiiniill, In that dignity, it was giren lo falm,— It beiog,! 
BulBcleiit Ills being of thnt llneiige ami near I'elutlve, and au the sons and brotbar*' 
went on inharlting sradnally. little by little .... and the title and lardalilp netw 
went outside of that deaDeudancy (-' generation >■ also kiD), being Blled by eleDtiODt' 
llttle by little." 

The other titles are IVeqnently met with up to the time of the conqi 
ataneea will abnndantly pi-ove. Aaautnlng, with the inujority of antli 
I4S1. for that of (he formniion of the confederncy, we meet, during Ilia nnlncky Cbray 
of the onnfedeniles agHlnst Ulohbuacan. abontOfly years lalar, wllb the fallowing wai^ 
cbleA of the Uexluaus. Teioaouatl, HnitinBhuacatl, and Quelzallooall {Tuaiomoc, 
Cap. 1.11, pp. 84 and 89). also CoateouU (Cuaiililavall). At the time of Coiles' Bnt 
Bi-rifal off Iha ooaat (lAIS) wa meet In ibe ooimcll or Uoiluo with Huitinahnncatl, 
Hiieycamarnll [ Targutmada. Lib- IV. cap. XIII. p. S70]. Fmally when, alter the rs- 
slslance of the Hexleans had ceased, Cortes aaaeniblBd all tbe ulilefa In bfe pref^CDoe, 
we again meet with Huitinahuatl, Mexluntlteeuhlll, TeuotlaniBCazqiil {rbrgtiBiiada, 
Lib.IV.cBp.CILp-STIJ. Eriitrnce of this kind i-ould be produced In praCu^n.bat 
It would only iiicreaae TmnecaaBarily the alie of thla annotation. Compare tbe tillei "" 
Ibe Iroquois aacheniBhlps In .Vorgan {"Ancimt Society," Part II, Cap. V, pp. ISO 
1SI). 

HCumpare note 33, Also Mofl\ia [Part I, p. IS), and others. 
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the Mexican tribe in a more direct manner. It was the overthrow 
and capture, after a short but bloody struggle, of the pueblo of 
Tlfttilulco,** Owing to the close connection of the latter with the 
Mexicans both had i-emaiued on a non-hostile footing: for the 
Biispicious watchfiilnesB with ivhich each viewed the other did not 
comport with any more intimate relations, those of trade and ex- 
change excepted. When tlie confederacy came into existence, 
TIatiiulcu was counted in as a part of Mexico, since, its people 
acknowledged themselves to be Mexicans ■, but there is no evidence 
authorizing thecouchiaion that the Tlatihilca played any other role, 
beyond that of auxiliaries to their kindred of Teuuchtitlan.^' The 
rash attempt of the former at the organization of a conspiracy to 
become "Mexico alone" t«rminated fatally ; their place was taken 
and barbarously sacked, their leaders were killeil in the fray or 
sacrificed afterwards, and the Mexicans, exasperated at the conduct 
of their treacherous kinsmen treated them in an unusually severe 
manner. Wo have seen alreaiiy that, in any conquest, the con- 
quereil tribe, if not exterminated, was only subjected to more or 
less heavy tribute. But tlie Tlatihilca were dealt with far worse : 
they were degraded to the rank of " women" their public market 
was ordered closed, their council-liou^e left to decay and their 
yonng men, expressly debarred from the privilege of cai'rying 
arms in aid of the Mexicans, were required to become the carriers 
of supplies to their captora. Such a punishment was unknown in 
the annals of Indian conqnest, and appears even to militate 
against our views of aboriginal society in Mexico ; still it was 
in perfect iiarmoiiy with the institutions of tlie latter. The 
Ttatilulca were, as we 'should never forget, not only a tribe 
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138), 



"Thii iicknawlaclgiiiBnt~"lo be MpxIohiib"— nii [he part of the Inhabitnnta of 
Tlntlluluo, WAS lu die natiira i>r n cinlm, mid nllh it spirit oF jtinliin>r nn<l eni; . Al- 
tbontiti Durin enyi (IJtf[>. XXXll, p. 1S7), "auienrja ettmlo haHM enMnoDS eiijetas i 
la coruna real de U«Jico." Ilila nOInnuLlan la iiUerly dlaproven. not onlf by all ttie 
other aoiii-oei, tiiit hj h'a oirn etatemeDEEi (('ap. V, pp. 43 anil W]. The conriiBed and 
doti trail ictory tiilea about the ftMe of war preceillng the fnnnntiau of the conlbderney 
UlU make tlie Tlalltulca hlwuye apiienr ng naslntiiig their aelghbnrB nf TenuehtlUan, 
more or leaa. SomelimeB Cliey were nentml only, and at times Ihcy may hare felt In- 
oliiieil to fotler alteiiipts nt dertnictloii of their rlvala by oiitaidera. liiit ihey bIIII irere 
AfrnM »r the cooaeiiueiires or it for tlieir own inilopendence. DHrdn (Clip, V, p. MJ. 
Ibe Blngiilnr Btateiiient that Ibe TUtUuliMt eren oltempted, though rniilles«tyi to wiUi- 
draw the TrEcacBii* and TlHcopniis IVom Tenuchtitlna, Inducing them to ber^ame their 
■aflociatea In the work of itB overthrew, 1b algnlBuant. see Tori/uemnda ILib. II, eap. 
LTIII, |i. ITdJ-'QiiisuBe aliar oon lus de Tincnpa, y Tctzcuoo, loaqunlcB no le acndie- 
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connected, througli stock-language or even dialect, with the Mexl 
cans, but tliey were actnally "kin of tlieii'Own kin,"' Their punifil^ 
meot tberefore was that of a crime committed against kinship a 
tnhe. As wc shall lierearter attempt to sliow, siiuh delicts en^ 
tailed deittli. Instead or exterminating a whole settleineut ho<^ 
ever, the Mexicans ti-eated Hie survivors as ontcusla from the boni' 
of kinship, degrading them to manual, therefore Temale labor. ^ 



« tiy tlie MoxieBBs, whlla " FBoo in 
ncsmed, to genenWj conoordtinl, A 



■ TliedBsci'iiitlona of tlia cfiiJlu™ of TImH 

nutiirsB as Tra h« tlie nnlijentor this pft|)er la 

Imar be purinitt«il Cii forego qiiomtiuoB. I i 

■DCieut Uexloo la Renenil, Still, iheee niithora «i?ein Co ntfon bill llie ■'TeDnOliaRB j 

iMe of Che Hill?, Allhoiish BoluHui (•■ Idni" '^ attalogo drl Sfuto IttOlana,' 

meDUons the oo|)}- of ''Ua Unpaan pa|>el Enropda, daid«utHii pintniloit la« H 

TlBtllnlon, y <le Mexico" as the only specidi^lly -'Tliitlluleiic " Joi^nmenl or whkh b 

luleo. wHiMi bcHrn dletinetly the etnnip of n genuine TlHilliilaan TerBfon. We owe It H 
(Medoy ralitfyf'HIiloHiigtnernltnal.dirTKUt:" LIU. XXXlll, cap. XLVI, pp.B " 
»Dd BOS). "Avifl i1os purdisliiisUe* 6 brtndos on nqiienH r ' ~ ' 

Uexlcanop, t In otni Tliileliiilcai, cMjino ee illOO fn Cm^tiUa Oiie^lnoa 1 (lBmlKiltiai,l|l 
Giles i NegifteB, Y e^toa doa a|Hillldas lanTiernn granileg dltbrenolaa ; d HoDlecuiW 
como ern ina&UHU. Bnttlii vvunrle HmintiLd uon el «efior prliiulpiil ile] buiido TiHlfibutoDj* 
que ae deoln por ini nombro proprio Hnmnlue, i tonidle por yerno, £ il[<Sla una *n bl)*, 
potle naeguiar. Dm Bale delido, en ciorlalleBtaiuoiiYitB Kesla SmuHbe. * 4 todoa eua. 
OHpiUmen i pmientes i trnmbres prlnclpnlet, blzoloe embeodar: 6 deaqiiG eadivlerOD 
bleu lomadni del vino, bl^otoa atar i aaurlHcarloa A loilua. aariiidales los MirafOmt 
Tivoa, como ]o Clenen por ooetuinbre. E loa que pHdeaoteron eala eriieldild lUlanlbH'™ 
da mil hombrea, aeSorea pHndpiilea; 6 tiirodlea laa caaaa 6 qaanlo tviilaa,i polildlaa 
ana amigDa 6 do loa da la olra p]ir«<H]ldnd Moxkana. t i loitiia loa qae tuvo pt^ 
BoapecliOBos, deKteniilnB de la uliidnd, que fU^riin maa de qimtro mil honi4ir«<;>f el 
lot blene> 6 maraSM deau» hifo que vlileaaen li>a qnet qiileo onriqu 
RgenoB. ij RqDflliia que deslemS, hlfo que poblaaaen qiiiitiv leguw 
poeblo que de iiqiiclln gente ae I1I90, que ae lliima Mezqulque, i que 
perpMuoa eacblToa. ^aaaicoma luclbdad aedegia, yea au pinprlo r 
Ian, Be nnnid i llama por muohoa Mexico dende aqiiellii muldad cometlda por Monl^ 
^imn." Tlila alary la repented by lihn wllb leas ilelitll (Cap. I, p. 513). Allboa| 
mnnireaLly incorieut, It la atll] Jnloi'BBtinB to compare wIEb Uie current vorBloQ. 

Tbe piinlahment which the Ttatllulua rw.elvud. Is also mantlnne'l by a taut 
authors. The priimlnent Konrras. however, uru: DardH (Cap. XXXIV, pp..l]0"n 
J7l), Taoinmoa [Cap. XLVI. pp. 7i and 715). Bulb 
great miirkai place of Tlatlliilco aboiil which the I 
[market] naa eateemed beyond, aa If they had gained flve Iribea." Tbe llaUlnM 
wore, KB we Bbnll hercnftor ei 
10 say lo '- t'Hce In llie fVnter,^ 

will giveyuu (rolloira a long bat of ai-llulea promlBed) ajiiue by fovecoT w 

tbia linligiila haa boon gained." JTunlH. [p. 9TU1 : '-AHer thla wae done, the RIngei 

manded Ihat tbla plnre and market whii:b they hnil galneil ahould be illalrlbRb 

among the loiile, sim'e llie ThililiilCH hnd on other soil." 

meiita in regard to trading and biirlerlng In alwiHitlnal Mei 

of the triidera at Tbitlliiuo, In Sohaenn (Lib. IX. eap. I, pp. S» imd a.Ui). 

''Kin of ihelr own kin." lo regard to this alolenienil beg lo refer to one muds by 
VigH-i (Lib, II. oap. XV, |i. 131) : " Some moilern n.ntioojil wrltera aay that Ud» leilara- 
tion did not ocuur preolaely aa betwaeu noblea and plebeyaua. but thul eight AimlllM . 

llKi'oivr PBAmiDY Museum, II, 
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Still, this low cotidition did not remain forever. The Tlatilulca 
were in a measure " re-adopted " into the tribe. After this, the}" 
formed a fifth quarter, or " phratry," which Father Vetancuit (in 
1690) mentions as containing six " parcialidades." But this re- 
habilitation never extinguished the fire of revenge kindled once 
among the Tlatilulca towards the Mexicans. The latter treated 
the former therefore, not as a tribe subject to tribute, but as a 
suspicious group, to which the rights and privileges resulting 
from consanguinity could not well be denied, but to which voice 
and vote in the leading councils should not be accorded. In this 
singular position, not strictly inferior, but evidently more '* dis- 
tant," we find the Tlatilulca at Mexico at the time of the 
conquest.^* 

or tribes, in which there were of both kinds, were tho^ who divided themselves A*om 
the rest.'* (See note 44.) It is much to be regretted that the eminent Mexican scholar 
has not given us the qami'S of thene " Algunos escritores nacionales modernos." 

B0 Acfiording to Durdn (Cap. XXXI V, p. 271), they remained in a degraded condition 
for 160 days at least, or eight aboriginal months: **y que les turase esta penitencia y 
castigo hasta los ochenta dias del segundo tributo." Bnt they were, according to him, 
relieved of it but conditionally : <*y asi les quitanan aquellos entredichos que e contiido, 
los quales, en faltin doles, eran tornados & poner." In order to comply with the de- 
mands of the Mexicans for slaves, the Tlatilulca were forced to carry arms again, so 
as to take part in the wars. Tezozomoc (Cap. XLVI, p. 75) conflrms, but implies 
previously (p. 75) that the Tlatilulca were specially obligated to be the traders for 
Mexico: *'y haveis do ser nuestros tratantos y mercadres en los tianguis de Huexot- 
zinco.Tlaxcalaii, Tlilinquitepec, Zacatlan, y Cholula." A similar punishment was meted 
out to them by** Stern chief" the younger itlie last Montezuma), after an unsuccess- 
ful campaign against Huexotzinco, Cholula, and Atlixco. Durdn (Cap. LIX, pp. 468, 
469), Tezozomoc (Cap. XCVI, p. 170). It is, besides, positively asserted by the former 
(p. 271) that the "medicine lodge," or temple of Tlatilulco, was closed thereafter, 
abandoned and left to ruin and decay ("y asi dice la ystOria questuvo hasta entonces 
lleno de yerba y de vasura y caidas las paredes y dormitories del "). It is, of course, 
confirmed by Tezozomoc (p. 75, cap. XLVI) : 'y asi fu6 que lo estiuvo muchos anSs hasta 
la venida que hizo Don Fernando Cortes, Marquis del Valle, en esta nueva Bspana, 
como adelante se dira, ft que me reflere." It is somewhat difficult to reconcile these 
statements witli those of Bernal Diez de Castillo (Cap. XCII, pp. 88, 89, 90, 91, Vedia, 
Vol. II), and of Sr. Icazbalceta in Cervantes- Salazar ("*7Vc« Dialogos,** note 40 to 2d 
Dial., p. 201) to the effect that Cortes visited that temple of Tlatilulco and found " Stem 
chief" worshipping in it, and still more difficult is it to reconcile the relation of Ber- 
nal Diez with that of Andris de Tapia C^Iielacion, etc., etc.," pp. 582-586, Col. de Doc. 
II), who, as an eye-witness too, deserves similar credit. 

TlatUulco formed a quarter, a fifth great one, of Mexico at the time of the conquest. 
This is distinctly stated by Motolinia (Historia, etc., Trat. Ill, cap. VII, pp. 180 and 
181), Torquemada (Lib. II. cap. XI, p. 93) conflrms Motolinia in general, (Lib. Ill, cap. 
XXIV, p. 296), Vfendieta (Lib. Ill, cap. II, p. 182), "en el barrio llamado Tlatelulco;'* 
(Lib. IV, cap. XV, p. 414), **y el barrio se dice Tlatelulco," adding (p. 418) " que son del 
mismo pueblo de Tlatelulco;" (Cap. XVII, p. 423), " El convento de Santiago de Tlate- 
lulco que es como barrio de Mexico; " (Cap. XXVIII, p. 466) , " pueblo de Tlatelulco; " 
(Id., p. 483, Cap. XXIX). That this fifth gi*eat quarter was again divided into six 
smaller ones, is proven by Vetancurt {^'Crdtiica, etc.," pp. 207 and 212) : "Tiene cuatro 
religiosos que con el ministro colado administran & m&s de mil quinientas personas en 



Thie incident ia Mexican hiatory does DOt esbibit B.uy features 
different fi-oin those found at the basis of tribal society, and it is 
not until the first decade of tlie sixteentti century that we are re- 
ferrefi to the period when al)original inalitulions of ancient Mexico 
emerged from their former condition into tliat of political society 
proper and exhibited the features of rule an despotic aa any on t 
three eaatei'u continents. £ven Robertson has so far yielded 
this preconceived idea as to write, "This appearance of incoi 
sistency has arisen from iniittention to the tiinovntions of SJoi 
tezunia upon tlie Mexican policy. His aspiring ambition subverted 
the original system of government, and Introducetl a pure despot- 
ism. He disregarded the ancient laws, violated tlie privileges 
held most saiired, and reduced liis 8ubJLt!ta of every order 
the level of slaves. "b" Jn general, many deeds, creditable i 
disreputable, are cliarged to that ill-starred "chief of men" 
the Mesican tribe, whose tragical death bus furnished a weleoi 
topic to the most brilliant writers. "Wrathy chief " (Moteeuzumi 
or Montezuma) was however innocent of many or of the most, 
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gal* pHi-nlnllilniles. cjiie cnda mini Uene eiin bnrrlo*," This U IncjeOiiLte unit vBgii« 
wo are Bim [Bfl En liniibt aa to whcUier Uieiv ivere nnljr bLx or wliMliBr Uima were i 
The wnrda ''each of wliloh liaa Iti quartan" woiilil liid<ciil« that eauh uf tliu«i "i 
alidades" was dlvideil Into smaller ones. Sltll. " iiai'nlnlidad" and ■-bnirlo" ai 
Karded aa eqiilVHlent lei'me, and liotli alfcnlry Hum. The blstiiryuf the oaiitiini c 
Uexloan pnebtn hiu, In some details ot tlie siege, pnueiTBd to iii Ilia UNiiiea of 
BborigiDiil ■■ bniTioB " of TJatlJiilca. f'etanmrt (Vut. II, Part. Ill, Trat. 11, ca|>. 
p. IM) mendons two of them : '-Yoeiicuico" [wlUi tbeoiinilaorSHnta'AiiH) and " 
lac" (ormltiLor Santa Lnela], the iHUer of irlilcli ta NKiiiu named (Cnp.X. p.tOII)ij 
him.aiidbrTorqiiemadaBlao. THrfliieiniHiagivasannmbarofnflmBSBven iT" 
(I-lb. IV, cap. XCllI, pp.Ml.flM), Yacocnlco (p. SM). Tliicuchoflluo ([i. S5) 
CofODHCBxoo (p. tsaj. This sires the namea of five bnri'los of Tlatllulcu 
we add ■> b1 BhitIo, qae se llama XocotiUHn. que ea HKOva San Franulsoo, i 
uombre ee llnmn Cihuatsaiian." [p. UK), we noiihl have the sixth quarter al 

That (he ailralnlstralloa of TliiEllulcn remained separate fram that or TenuehtltlW'^ 
proven liy the fiict that Uuntezuniu was assisted by twenty ohiefs oorretpondlng: lo 
twenty klne ot the Tenuchea anfp, nnil without repraeenCatlou for the TUtlluloa. ■ BN 
£EmaI nia dt autiUo (Cap. XCV, p. W. Tedia II). But the war-chler of TlntilulOO 
was present at the eounoll, Thun " Itiqiiauhtln " la frequently mentioned na the oon- 
PHdIdd nf Montcxiima. Suhagtm I LID. XII. uip. XVI, p. U; cap. XVll, p. XBi oap. XXI, 
p. m; cap. XXIII, p. SI), m-qvemada (Lih. IV, tup. LXX. pp. (US, 400). " 
(Vol. 11, cap. XV, Rirte III, p. 13i]. Clavigero (Vol. II, Lib. IX. cap. XIX, p. 

or Che haCi'ed between Mexicans proper and Tlatllulca the Inst dnya of tb 
Hexluu flirnlsb onmorons instances. Buth TarqumaOn (1.1b. IV, unp, XCII, p.M 
and VttawMrt {Parte III, cap, VI of ad Triit., p. Iflj) mBUtiun the flight of ibe flirM 
Intu Tlatlluluo ue taking refuge among enemiea, 
oleotly plain: iXirdn (Cap. XXXIV. p. 271), "E j 
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not all, of these good or bad actions, and this simply for the reason 
that he had not the power to commit them. Thus he is charged 
with remodelling his household, removing certain assistants, and 
filling the vacancies with '^scions of noble stock,'* creating, at 
the same time, hereditary charges. It may be that, in the case 
of simple runners for instance, the ^^ chief of men" held ample 
authority to select his men, consequently to remove them ; but it 
is certain that for any office of permanence with the kin or tribe, 
he had not the least discretionary power. How insignificant his 
infiuence even was, when severed from organized tribal govern- 
ment, is amply shown by his utter helplessness from the very 
moment that the Spaniards had once treated him as a fettered 
captive.^i 

*iThe name is varioui^ly written **Mntiznma/' " Hnteczuma.'' " Moctezuma,'* ** Mon- 
tezuma," " Moctheuzoma,^ *' Motecabzoma ; " and '* Senor severo/' I0 the most current 
interpretation. On the tables of Durdn (Trat. I, Lam. 7, 8, 9, 21, K, 23, 20) ami In gen- 
eral, the **name^ is painted as the bead-dress (**XiubbuUzolli'' ) of a chieftain, trans- 
pierced by an arrow. The etymology may be: ** mo"— "tiilne,** **te«uhtli"—" chief," 
and " 9umale "— *-furious and wrathy** (J/o/lim, II, p. 28), therefore "wrathy chief,** 
or *'stem chief.** Aside from the charges prefered against him by Ixtlilxochitl and 
bis ** school" of subverting gradually the basis of the confederacy, Mexican authors 
accuse him of having revolutionized the institutions of his own tril>e. Thene reiiorts 
have been beautifully remodelled into clMssif^al English by Mr, PrtBcott C* Conquut of 
Mexico:^ Book II, cap. VI. pp. :J09 and 310). Afr. II. II. liancroft (Vol. V, pp. 457, 478, 
474, 475. etc.). is equally careful in reproflucing all ^uch tales, or a r^Kum^ thereof, in A 
shape more palatable to refined and impressionable readers. 

The snbetance of these accusations beomes, however, re4luce«l U» the following 
statements, as expre»>s«d by Ttzozt/moc (Cap. LXXXIII. pp. 140 and \¥i): **IIe said 
once to Zihuacoatl Tilp^Honqui : I have tliougtit it might tie well Ut cliange the manner 
in which the chiefs and messengers should t>e heXfutWA and to et>tablisli a different way 
from that introduced under rny uncle Ahnitzotl. I>ft thoi>e serving within ttielr life- 
time, l>e dismissed and others put in ttjeir plaf;eii. elecUfd from the four quarters of 
Moyotlan. Teo|ian, A^acualco, and Cuepo|ian,— whi<:h tthall Xm clnldreu of chiefs, and 
shall stay at the hnehue<:alli, or lioti«eii of tlie '^^mmnnity. with tiie chief-steward 
dwelling near by. .Vime of tlie principals of this trii/e now have son*, lieg'iCten from 
slaves, now — thebe are )irincipa]s. and let tlieni U'<'//me delegates ^ambassadors, mes- 
sengers, **embajadore%'^, and not l^e cM»t ai>ide t*»r a miserable wa<-etiual who 
because be U Tequibua. Ca':anht]i, or Cua':hic, *H/ftii\**u. should therefore t>« set over 

tbe principal Mexican cbtefs. ai>d the Hon« of hend-^ hief« ^King». "ie>e«"y 

What I want i^ to bnrig fortn iIk/m; <-hiMren of chieHam*. whi<rti have been forg'Ateo 
so long, and that su«;h at* held tlie ofli"e imd^'r the chu^f Ahuit7.</tl and your father 

Zihnacoatl may return f^ reel ZitiuiKoutl theu cslU^l f/gKlier the <:</Uft«riJ : ^'al 

palacio cimun.^ and fenijMjjtte'1 to XUftu thu nti/if*'.^lion, •* of whi<rh tlfy wiert: sll satifc' 
fled." With thi^ rev/lutiofi /:iiUJi<-oiirl ^fut Ot ittti <-hief and »aid : I do not want 
them to be of age uom, )/-:t '»ti\y ten or tMelv*' yt'ais old. that IIk'X may l>e iu«tructed 
properly, and be''''>iiic •-kiil^^'J in «^|^;ikifiK> M«fiJ <jir|/oM'd, Jii.*; unt</ |»tigeB U> the chief- 
tain. When tiiey tin'i fytjin*: \M-tot*i '/,\\t\ti\/i omi, ar ia-a ou*i |H'i>oii of the «'fiief'. lie made 
along ^pee^'li lo lti*;ui '-'/no-tfijuy lut-n line of 'otidiMt : Kvi-iy duy \oii tohali attend 
to Hnitzil<»p'*«;iill: an'J w itte * int't. nmnf <'H»ly tor oiiilioitf. and <loing the same at 
nightfall, to b»s'.omr enp^-rl m tm: «%«>« of iM'UiUiu*ie and nt4:riA*'A:. 'J'heu you slitli 
deaose the temple.. ui**i Ua *:u.*ii'houk»i, sftei waids have it few«-pt before ise cornea 



It 19 therefore vain to look for any important change in the* | 
institutions of the ancient Mexicans even at tliis third find latest' \ 
date, which was the Inst chance, so to sny, if any at all, for s 
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muPta humiliLy and reipeet. never lookfDB hiM' 
re thnt the ntolitng bo well done, and th>C Ihe 
Btewaril!' proviile for Bverytlilng, But, nhJIe there jon sUf, liennre, for nmny vomsn 
of worth are «e?D lliom, and to whuBe neeill you have nlao to nltend,— mtett jonr' 
behavior. Tor Bhoiiiilj'flD attempt nnj-thing ngainst tliem, jinu and joar relatlonB wtHlj 
be driven off. and IF yoii commlE any bad nclloa with any of tliese women, your nilhena 
liooaes will be mied, snll "trewn over their nilns, and you and yonr tinaage tnni^l 
perish." At the close or ItaU and ether (less Importiint) talk it Is Bold: " and in oaDiif^ 
of time they bocnme so well bred, reflned. nnd instructed, and Blillful, liiat they wen 
of the moat prnmlnent rhieftnins and lending men In this houne nnd conrt." Darin 
{Cap. IJI,|>i>, 111-1221 dnesnotniiKocunllrm the slHlenientsof Te!toEamoe,exleDdiBi, 
however, the removals to nearly all the olBces: "asi en el servloin de »ae caaay per- 
sona, Eoms en el regimen de la iiroTlucia y reyno" (|i. 417) ; alw excluding lllegitimMe 
oO^prlng (>' nengun bastai'dn"), and giving an umber of more or lees pertinent dettlls, 
He even asserts tbst the oncer* of Uw kina wars removed. In short, he represeocatl 
as the Intrnducliou of nbKoIiite deepotiani, snrroundlng lit the same time the throne by 
a powerttat nobility, ^coifo (Lili, VII, onp.al. p. .lOO) ■nd Hnre™ (Doc. III. lib. II, 
cap. XIV, p. flfl), '•porqnAmandd.qneDolesiFTlesenslnonoblea, I qiielnGente Ilnstn 
eBIuvlose en su Piilfloin. 1 exercitase oflrloe de en Casn, i Cort«." Tori/Hemaiin {Lib, 
II, cap. LIX, p. IM). Vtlancurt (Part II, Trnt. I, enp. XIX. p. %»). nnd others, conflrm. 
Blthongb In a more eonctse style than the flrat named aiiUiors. le is evident thai nil 
these authors murl have gathered <Vom Ihe same sonroe, wlilch cnnnut btt Sa*agM, 
nor MoloUnIa, ndlber MtmHeCa. nor any of the linonn oonqiierors. The story, a 
and detailed by Diirin, prenuppoBBSH class of lieredltary nnblee, alreiwly fomed B>t>9 
In nill vigor, but excluded In part from tenure of once or rattier sharing stisb rtghlOf 
tenure e(|nally with those of the eooiinon Gluts. This la distinctly ncknoivlodged td 
TeioEomoc, and more parlienlnrly yet by Onrin himself; ■■ y nindar tudos loi qua « 
tie Auitiotj snla pueato y de h 
bnxa luerte y hijos de hombi 

<ir Land: pp. 41B. 420, 4Si, etc., to p. 44B) that there was no prlrlleged elaaa. bi 
tenure of the soil. The rei'oltilion assumad pi'esupposoi 

"wrothy chief." no class of nobles in onsliisive posBepsion of the ufBres. pansaquenHrfl 
even if the " chief of men " in question hi ~ 
men people " fi-om iheii 

iiinn"anea wherewith to replace them, and fur whose bcuellt Ihe trhol« aSUr W 
planned, were nut on hand. For noliility m 

radlly of ollliie 
pnwerrnl witneeves ogainrE It («. i 

" created a class of prirllex 
very short-lived, for It Was cai* 
It Ihe beginning of Che Spanish eouqneeli 




cerned. Duriu hhnrelf Is one of Uia mo 
I.X1V, pp. 4S8 nnd 409). If, thei-efore, " 
Dtflce-holders about the year lAOH, it mn 
Caluly out of existence sixteen years lalei 

The version of Tezosonioo Is evidently Ihe correct one, and I 
dwindles down to the selecCiDU of certain boys, pmbalily ol I 
apacial service of tlia tribal houso of government, which took pin 
and eoittmt if tht couneU oii/j. Whether this m^t, if .'o-iverti-d I 
have griHloflily niergO'l Into pretalenoe af a certain kin over 
gneelioii, which the intervening conquest of Uexiou by Ihe S|ian~Di 
vhile a 



B the whole story 
Is own kin; for ttM 
e vAA Iki imHeltdgt 
Its a unstom; might 
.he rest, is another 
rdB. has lelt wlUioul 
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a revolution before the advent of Europeans. We are conse- 
quently, by this investigation of the history of aboriginal Mex- 
ico, justified in claiming the state of its society to be as yet 
exclusively tribal. 

Tribal society presupposes equality of rights among all members 
of the kins composing the tribe; Hence it follows that ^^ caste" 
and hereditarj* rank could not exist, that there could not be any 
division^ among the ancient Mexicans, into higher and lower 
classes, into ^^ nobles " and ^^ common people," or into hereditary 
professions or vocations like " priests," *' warriors," " merchants," 
^^ artisans," and *•*■ tillers of the soil." In vindication however of 
our assertion, which might otherwise appear as too sweeping, we 
may be permitted here to dwell at some greater length on this 
particular question. 

Nobilit}' is base<l upon hereditar}' privilege of some kind. Either 
it consists in landed property with hereditability of title and (at 
least originally) office, or in a hereditary charge alone, or privilege 
or power over others transmitted with the blood. While the former 
has become more usually known and is therefore regarded as 
characteristic, the latter, alwaj^s accompanied by ^* loose wealth " 
at least, is still found among pastoral nations.^^ It may even 
have been the incipient form of the other. Now, among the 
ancient Mexicans, we have seen that : — 

1. The notion of absti-act ownership of the soil, in any shape, 
had not 3'et arisen. 

2. Individuals, whatever might be their position or office, with- 
out any exception, had but a right to use certain tracts, and no 
possessory rights, even, to land were attached to any office or 
dignity. 

3. No office itself, whether of the kin or tribe, was hereditary 
in any family*, since the Mexican family, as such, was yet in but 
a nascent state.®^ 

4. Futhermore loose property was subject to such diminutions 
occasioned by the mode of worship,®* and especiallj'^ of burial,®* 

''The Arabs for inHtance. See Kremer C-* OeacJUchte der kerr$chemdeH Ideen dea 
I$tam**J. 

•>For these three points see ** Tenure of Landt** in general, and )>p. 447-46 in par- 
ticular. 

** Motolinia (Trat. 1, cap. IV, p. 31). ** Otros trabi^ahan y adquirian dot 6 tres afios 
cuanto podian, para hacer una fler^ta al denioiiio, y en ella no solo gastaban caanto 
tenian, mas aun se adeudaban, de manera que tenian que aenrir y trabiOur otro aiio y 
aun otros dos para salir de deuda ;...** 



Ihftt it could not accumulate so rs to exert any hifluence in ttA 
hands anil in behall I'l any Inrlividual or of his immediate relft!| 

Consequently, ahoriginal Mexico couid have neither nobilitm 
nor patriciaU, and when such a privileged dass does not exist^l 
it is useleaa to aeelj Tor another to vvliich the term " nnprivileged*^ 
or "common" can be applied. 

In a AiUire essay me shall attempt to prove that the Mexic 
had no hereditary caste of " medicine men" or priests. We faawl 
elsewhere sliown that there was no caste of warriors.™ The mo(fe 
of Tenure and distribution of the soil preclmlea all possibility of 
the existence of a permanent class of ■' tillers." It yet remains 
to cast a glance at the so-called artisans, and at the tradera orj 
" merchants." 

Neither of these two professions were held to personal iinprove-j 
ment of their garden lots ("llalmilH") but, like officers, theyj 
could have them improved by others nndcr their names i 
for llieir benefit. "T The statement of Zurila "that a qnai 
was composed oF all kinds of people" ^^ disposes of the opini 
that such quartets contained each but members practising a sttigi 
trade. Thus there was no geograpliical agglomeration by pro 
fessions.^^ Again, no rule existed enforcing or establishing here 
ditament in kind of work, or manner of snstenance. The song 
might embrace, at his choice, his father's occupation, but notliin 

"Compare tlio btirlal rtwi of the Meilonna bb reporWrt by the iiiiiji>r1ty of nid fl 

"■'Art of ir.ir" (p. BS, noioB I. fl, «). Zierita '■ Jtoppnre." (p. *S], '■ Il> ilnientM 
ssiileinent au eervloo iiilMlaii'e, pniir Icquel auuuue encuio ii'dtalc ailmlae." 

« " Tetitirt of LanAt" (|>. lid, note «SJ. CouaiiU the iiKharlllet therein quoted. 

"•"finppocC'tp. Mi). 

»It 1b montlf on [he BUtborlty of SiAagmUlM. IX. vol. 11). that the aettlement bjrS 
proreealanal c1ii«tera la admitted. IxtlUxoe\m I" HMairt itn CMchtmlgua," Cn^.T 
XXXVill, pp.awnnil va. ■■ DaodiclTiui flelacfiiH," p.MI, KLnsaboroligh, Vol. IX) nlu 

BClentiTerendiDKof tlie Srsl niithor nnnied (Caii. XVIII, p, 3»1], wticre he treiit» of thi 
IiaatherworkBra " De lot oflclniea que lalirnn pliimn. que hanen pliim^ea, y otraa coui 
da 111 mlamn," aaliiOea ua at once of the r«c[, tbiit the vanemhla author only refert M _ 
worship of certnln IJoU In a eBitaIn qunrtei', and nnt lo campiilaory rsBldence Ihenlih 
of certftin kiDda of vrorlilng men. Kovbera doat ha any Iliat Uic "Aman 
all featherworliGrs. He mentionii a bHrrto "Amatlnn" or "Amnntla." Hlght It h 
the "Amannlc^o " of Vecnncurt? Compare also Toripttmada (Lllj. TI. eapi XXX, n 
SB nnd 60), Mototlnta [Trat, I, oap. XU, pp. BT and WJ. '■ El oongviMtador Ami ' 
(Col. ileDoo. Voi.I). "Loplaaze ds I niercntl," (pp. SW and »B3). although eonc 
the DiRrkttB oxi^luslTcly. Btrrera (Deo. III. lib. IV, p. }3S. oap. 138), " 1 eatM M 
por toa Burrios. porqne an elloa harla de Eodo g^oero de genlea." Copied After Zuiri 
VetanoH-l (Part II, Trat. I, cap. IV), Clavigero (Lib. VII, cap. LI. p. Ml), 



compelled him to do it.'* It is true, that siicli aa formed gold or 
ailver into [jfeasing or (as viewed from eiistern notiooa of taste) 
rather striltiiig shapes, enjoyed some particiiiar consideration ; 
but this was not so much in deference to tlieir sltill, as to the 
mttiei-iof upon which they exerted it. Gold ("teo-cuitlatl") and 
silver ("Iztac-teo eiiitlatl") were i-egarded as "offal of goda." 
Thus they became objects of " medicine," aiid those who wrought 
them into useful or decorative articles, were near to the " medicine- 
men " themselves." Furtbermore, the manner ' and metliod of 
working waa so alow, it relied so exclusively upon tliat patient 
disregard of lime which eiiaracterizes even the mannfacture of 
a simple arrowhead, that no accnmidation of wealtli could result 
from it,'^ Besides, the artisan ha<1, like any oilier member of 
the kin, to furnish his share towards the requirements of public 

" Ztirita (" Bappoit, etc ," p. lH)). " Les ohefB inKrlsui-s et los peraonnea du penple 
<leTiiien( nusel leiirs enlUiiU aveo beauooiip de aoln, leur InsplmleiiC I'hoireur du yioa, 
leiir recomnmiiilHlent le reapect dea dieiix, lea couduiaiiiviil aaxtemiilexelles^iaaient 
IrftTsiller eiiivnSt leura dlepositiona; cependiinc, en gdn^ml. le ale emlimBaalt la pro- 
(baelon de aon pare." Comoro (" ConquUla, elv,," Vodiii, Vol, 1, p. M8). " Los polirea 
enfiofiiLUan B ans h^joa ana oQt^loB, no porque do tuvleaeu Uliertad pam movtrHllBa otrOT 
Blao porqiie los npreDdleaeD tilii f^nstar oun elloa." Carloi ATaria de BailamanU. 
Tetcooo ail loi vliiaoi Tlcmpoi de wui anCfjruoi Btna," ISWI. Parte tercrra. (Cap. lU. 
p. ail). '■Snaefiabnn ndemRs loe oll<:la8 S que teniim aflclon " Clitiigeiv l,\Ab. VII, 
cap. V, p. wa). "The lona Kcncrnlly lenmed the trade of Ibeir laLuu.ii," likiL Uief 
were not tiound to do it, and lliererore no '' r.aste." 

'■The woiilB nro compoacd of: "IzIhc," nhlle nbjeut (SToUna II. p. 411). "TeoU" 
god (tl, p, 1111), "CiiltUtl" nith, thararure gold Wat '-otrHl of Uod," mid ailver, 
" while offU of Uod." 

The wovklog of gold and Btlier wne regarded, liy the MbiIcbub, as an Inreiilion of 
■' QuetialiiDliuntl." Saiiagua (Lib. Ill, cap. Ill, p. S43), " y los THSallna qiie tenia eran 
todoa ofluialea ile artea ineuikiiiGna, y dleBlroB jiarn Inbrar laa pledraa lerdee. que ae 
llaniau clialolilTltea, y lainblen para fiindir platii, y tinner otraa coaua; y a^taa artaa 
todoa tuvi«ran principle y orlgen deldlcho queUalooall '• (Also Lib. X, cap. XSIX, 
p. IIM, eto.) Then of gold or precious atonca was puniahBd by deiith through BBcrlOce, 
Cdici^enKLIIl. VII, cap. XVII, p. 487). ('eloncurt [Partella.Tral. I', p. 4B1. "Leyea 
do loa Uexlcanos "). 

"A eery remarkablBway of mamifacluring their moat admired worka—ihoae made 
of l^lhere — Is reported by ilaiditta {L\b. IV. cap, XII. pp. 40S Bod 4011): "And tliure 
Is. beslilesi aomcthlog elee to notice of Ihia realberwork, namely : Iliat If there are 
Iwenry anlanus, they will undertake Jointly the niaunrnotiii'e ufane pieee (" iinagen"), 
for, dividing among themeelvoe the flgnre ofthe linage In ua many parts a* tliere nru of 

meet again and put their pieces tOKSther, tliua flnialilng the flgare in aa perfect a 
manner aa Ir oue alunc had made tlie whole," (Copied by Tbrguemaiia, Lib. XIII, 
cap. XXXIV, p. 480, and. with nllght variations, alao by Vetaneurl, Vol. I, p. »Ba,) In 
ngard to tbe manner of working, Tbr^emoiin (Lib, XIII, cap. SXXIV, p. 4ijT), makes 
Ue pertinent remark : "AH thie they worked (aa We have said) with other aionea. and 
with flint : »nd anconling to the anbtlety of the work, 1 think they must have spent long 
time in Oulahing It." See In general E. B. Tglor {•• Baearclta liiCo ilte EaTlg liiitorv qf 
^^^UnOt" Cap. VII, pp. 187 and 1B8), alio ItotoHnla (Trnt. 1, cap. IV, pp. SI and Sn). 



life:^^ hence liltlo wbb left to him be3-ond his legitimxte WMte. 
We see thus, that lianlly any cliance was given for tlie formatioD 
of a class which, resting npon the kind of occupation, might 
asaiiine the position of '-caBte" in the organiznlion of aboriginal 
Mexican aouietj'. 

It is reiwateilly asserted, and on high anthority, that the mer- 
chants or traders of Mexico enjoyed particnlar privileges. We 
must premise hei'e that uieruhants, in the sense of venders of 
other people's manufaclnreB or products (thus living off of the 
difference between cost and proceeds) were known only in one 
way.'< The name fur merchant was "man who exchanges ono 
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lintuaoeDrcurreDD}', or of money. In Ihe «bapa of gralna nrcnoao, T ibipen 
pleeea of tin or copper, and quilU fllled wllh gold ditit la generany idinlUed. Bm 
tot InetaBce. Pracolt I" Conmitil qf Malm," Boo\i IV, cap II. p. 110). H. H. Banenfi 
(VsL l[,uHp.SII, pp. SSI. Va. Hnd 383). Cucao plnyart, ainong Ibe anolent Ueiieani. 
(he Biilae role aa "vampam" did amaiig the DDrthem Indiana, for iiiiriiaaea of ol- 
ohange, but did oot go beyond iU In regard to the ao-oalleil chopper or tin colna, or 
Tathsr mariia or check*, It ib well to examine tbs raalter more cioiely. Cortiii ('■ Curia 
Quarta" In Vodla I, p. Ill), aaya very positively cbat Dl Tachon, he obtalntd 
itiudry small pleoea oFIln like very thin money ('■! naaiieva de moneilamtij'delgaAK''), 
Vhlcb he Indeed fbiind to have been need as cnri'ency by Uie nnllvei. <" halld qiia CD 
dlcba provini-la. ann en otras, ae traluba por monedii "). Btrtial Ditt (Cap, XUU, f. 
BS, Vedin II) tnentloua axea of " hrnig, eopper, Rud tin " ("hachas do laton y <^obra y 
satafio "), battered at the market place of TlatelblRO. " and beforci we lelt ibia aquare 
(" plaza ") we met with uther Iradei-s, who from what they asld, aobl gold In gralna aa 
Ihay obtained it from the mines, a»d euoloud In quilli Of the geete of the land, and u 
Uiln ("aal blancoa" ao while) thai the gold miglit be aeen, and by the length and eUe 
of the quIlU they detsi'mined how many mantles or "Jiqulpilea" (bnga uf (*00l> grains) 
Of cacao they wera worth, or alnyea, or any other things for which they bartered It." 
(■' 6 DCrn qnalqiiler uoaa H que lo trooaban "). Gomara (-' Couqni^ta, etu.," pp. Ma and 
M9). " Rut the chief one la cncabiiali, which serves ag coin. . . ." " Tholr buying and 
MllIng consists In eichnnghig one thing Ibr another. . . ." [Id., p. «1). '-No tenLaa 
moneda, teniendorauohaplalM. oroy oobre,y aablindolohandlry labrar, y contratandi) 
muoho en ierlas y meruados. Su moueda usual y oorrlonte es uoutiliiitl i oacao." 
Oviedo (Lib. VIII, cap. XXX, pp. 318. 317. Lib. XXXIII, rap. LI, p. fOU) meutl 



TOTqneinada (Lib. XIV, cap. XIV, p. MO). 
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thing for another" ("tlanamacani")J5 and such was every arti- 
san, since^ in the market place of aboriginal Mexico, every artisan 
bartered his own manufactures for whatever he needed for sub- 

al Pctdre Fray Luis de Figiieroa," Santiago de Cuba, 14 Nov., 1521. Col. &e Doc. Vol. I, 
p. 'S6l). *'Hay nna moneda entre ellos con que venden y compran, que se llama 
racnhnate, . . ." Anonptnotu Conqueror (p. 380, etc.) mentions Cacao, **e 4 moneta la 
pin comnne, ma molto incomoda dopo I'oro 4 Pargento .... Acoata (Lib. IV, cap. 3, 
p. li)8) '* No se halla. que los Indios usasseii oro, ni platn, ni metal para moneda, ni 
para precio de la co^^as, usauanlo para ornato, como csta dicho." The statement of 
Toi*quemada is plain. While it explains the gradual ascent and development of the 
notion that the Mexicans had an equivalent to money, it clearly proves that only barter 
and exchange, and no actual buying, took place. The copper-plates which, as Mr. Ban- 
croft justly remarkn, '* constituted perhaps the nearest approach to coined money," 
still were not intended even for such a purpose, since ihey were of varying size and 
thi(;kness. But the story of the copper or golden "* Eagles^* given to the Mexican traders 
as money wherewith to buy, as faitlifully reported and gravely discussed by Mr. Ban- 
croft also, deserves some special ventilation. This story is taken ft*om Safiagun (Lib. 
IX, cap. II, p. 342) " y ddbales 1600 toldillos, que ellos llaman quauhtli para rescatar." 
These toldillos they divided into two parts of 800 each. Now Sahagun»s editor, Sr. 
C. M. de Bustamante, very confidently asserts in note a, (p. 342): **Era una moneda 
que consistia en unos pedazos de cobre cortados en figura de T. — Clavigero, torn. I, pag. 
349." The reference to Clavigero is for Lib. VII, cap. XXXVI. Now "Toldillo" is 
derived from '* tolddr" that is, to shroud or cover, and meauH merely a cover^ and not a 
])iece of metal. Used alho for a covered litter or portable chair. Besides, *' quauhtli " 
indeed signiiles Kajtie, but it is an evident misprint and should read ''quachtli," which 
signifies a mantle or sheet, thus perfectly agreeing both with the "toldillo" and with 
the *' patolquachtli " of Torqueniada. The *• golden eagles" of Mr. Brasseur are 
therefore rendei-etl utterly useless. 

Anyone reading Tezqzomoc will see at a glance what a conspicuous part these 
mantles "Quachtli," (J^olina. II, p. 84) played in intercourse and barter. According to 
Ramirez de Fuenleal (Letter, etc., Col. de Doc's cone, le Mdxique, I, p. 2fll) they 
formed to a certain extent the liasis of tribute. These cotton-sheets are well described 
by Peter Martyr ('* De nouo Orbe^ Dec. V., cap. X, p. 230) : ''Concerning the shape and 
fashion of their garments, it is ridiculous to behold : they call it a garmente, because 
they couer themselves therewith, but it hatli no resemblance with any other garment, 
of any fashion : it is only a square coucring like unto that, which your holiness cast on 
your shoulders, sometimes in my presence, when you are about to kimbe your headc, 
to preserve your garments, least haire, or any other filth should fal upon them. That 
c'ouering they cast about their necke, and then knitting two of the four corners under 
their throate. they lette the couering hang duwne, which scarce couereth the bodie as 
lowe as the legges. Having seen these garments I ceased to wonder, that so great a 
number of garments was sent to Cortes, as we mentioned before: for they are all of 
sm.iU moment, and many of them take uppe but little roomc." 

With the absence of money the profession of merchant as one who lives from the 
profits of his sales, becomes limited almost to what he can gather fVom outside of his 
own community, in other words, to what he can import. Their main and almost exclu- 
sive business consisted in efl'ecting intercourse between the tril)es. At home, eveiy 
artisan sold or rather exchanged his own wares in the public markets. See Cort4s 
C* Carta Segvnda,** Vedia I, pp. 32 and ;«), Bernal Diez C*Hiiit. verdad.y** etc., Vedia II, 
p. 89, cap. XCII), Gomara (•'Conquista," p. 348, Vedia I), "Cada oficio y cada mercade- 
ria tiene su lugar seiialado . . . .", Sahagun (Lib. X, cap. XVI, p. 41), "El que vende 
piedras preciosas, 6 lapidaiio es de esta propriedad. que sabe labrar sutilmente las pie- 
dras preciosas y pulirlas. . . ." He mentions as manufacturers of their own goods 
the following: ''plateroH de oro" (41), ''Tratantes en msntas" (Cap. XVII, 42), "que 
venden mantas," "que venden cotaras " (Cap. XX, pp. 48, 49 and 51), ••oUeros," " que 

4* 
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sistance. Another name for the same profession was " man 
who takes more than he gives" ''tiamiequi,"'^ a surname or 
slur. Lastly they were called " puehtecatl."^^ It is with this 
title that traders appear, among the ancient Mexicans, as privi- 
leged people. But such they became always only under peculiar 
circumstances. At certain intervals of time a number of men 
gathered, forming a company for the purpose of visiting the 
market places of other tribes and exchanging their home products 
for those of distant regions. Such an enterprise was always a 
great venture, and required a peculiar organization. The par- 
ticipants were to be numerous enough to resist the assaults 
of straggling bands, but they should not appear so numerous 
as to arouse suspicion. They should be well aimed, but at 
the same time anxious to avoid collision. They needed a 
certain number of carriers, not only for the wares which thev 
took along, but for their supplies, still the number of these 
carriers could not be too great. Such an expedition was in 
reality not a private, but a tribal undertaking. Its members not 
only carried into distant countries the industry of their tribe, 
but they also had to observe the customs, manners, and resources 
of the people whom they visited. Clothed with diplomatic at- 
tributes, they often were less traders than spies. Thus they 
cautiously felt their way from tribe to tribe, from Indian fair to 
Indian fair, exchanging their stuff for articles not produced at 
home, all the while carefully noting what might be important to 
their own tribe. It was a highly dangerous mission. Frequently 
they never returned, being waylaid, or treacherously butchered 
even while enjoying the hospitality of a pueblo in which they had 
been bartering. 

The safe return however of such a party to the i)ueblo of 
Mexico was always an important and joyful event. The recep- 
tion was sometimes, in solemnity of exercises and in barbarous 

venden comales,'' "que venden cestos," '' que vende pet.-icas" (Cnp. XXIII, p. 50, etc.). 
"oflcial de navajas," ''Lo:» que hacen csteras " (Cap. XXI V, j). 09). lu jteneral, nearly 
all Uie aboriginal manufacturers are mentioned by bim also as selling tbe pioducts of 
their industry, and vice versa. H. H. Bancroft (Vol. II, PP- -^SH and 384, cap. Xll). 

'* Molina (" Vocabulario " Parte la, p. 84). " Tbinamacac," '*tendero," •• a vendedor de 
algo," Parte Ila, p. 127 ; " nite-tlananiictia," " dar o trocar una cosa por otra, o recom • 
pensar " (p. 127, II). Exchange and sale appear almost synonymous. 

'« Molina (Parte la, p. 84). From *' nite-tianiicaquitia," *' mobatrar *' (II, p. 112). 

^T Molina (I, 84), also (II, 83, 84). Sahayun (Lib. IX, cap. Ill, )>. 31S. cap. V, pp. 354, 
355, caj). X, p. 372, etc.), calls them also: " naoaloztomeca," liteially " peddlars of the 
Nahuatl." Molina (II, p. 78). The derivation of both words I am unable to give. 
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pomp, second only to that of the tribal forces returning from a 
successful campaign or foray. The traders went first to the 
central place of worship, there to stoop before the idols in token 
of adoration. From the great " medicine-lodge" the band re- 
paired to the " tecpan," where they met the council of the tribe 
and •its leading oflScers. Sometimes in presence of a concourse 
of people, and again if required, in '^ secret session" the traders 
communicated, for the benefit of the tribe, any results of their 
explorations. After this their particular quarters gave them ap- 
propriate receptions also, and in some instances even the whole 
tribe celebrated their return with solemn dances, and a distri- 
bution of victuals corresponding to what in our time would be 
called a popular feast. 

In order to realize the substantial results of such expeditions 
we must bear in mind, that whatever they brought back had to 
be carried b}* men. As already intimated, the number of these 
men was limited. Tliey could not, without jeopardizing the 
object of their mission or enterprise, take large bodies of assist- 
ants along. Besides, as these assistants also had to carry their 
own food, providing for many journey's through uncultivated 
(*' neutral ") wastes, this also restricted the amount of material 
brought home. However precious that material might be to the 
Mexican tribe, it was certainly limited in quantity. Finally, 
custom demanded that the most highly priced articles should be 
offered up to worship, to the stores of the tribe and of the kins. 
Little material gain therefore, remained to the courageous trav- 
ellers themselves. The proceeds of their enterprise were largely 
for the benefit of the community and the reward bestowed upon 
theuj by that community rather than the profits derived from any 
traffic, composed the personal gain of the participants. This re- 
ward consisted of presents out of the public stores, and especially 
in the marks of distinction bestowed upon them. 

Thus the so-called '•'merchants" of ancient Mexico became 
equivalent to distinguished braves, and their deeds entitled them 
frequently' to the rank of chiefs. But if, on one hand, they had 
no opportunity to secure anything like personal wealth, on the 
other the rewards of merit did not attach to their offspring. No 
class of traders, no caste of merchants, can therefore have existed, 
and if a certain well-earned consideration attached itself to the 
person of those who embraced occasionally such a hazardous 
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and important occupation, this consideration did not go beyond 
the persons themselves, and was in proportion to the value of the 
achievements.^*^ 



'» Prescott {''Conquest*' Book I, cap. V, p. 147). Bancroft (Vol. II, cap. XII, p. 387, 
etc.). Bastian ("Cultuiineiuler," Vol. II, pp. 097 and 698) and others like Brctsseur de 
Bourbourg (''■Histoire des Nations civilisees du Af&cique et de VAmerique CetUrale,*^ 1857- 
1859, Paris, Vol. Ill, p. 612, etc.), have given more ov less detailed descriptions of tlie 
Mexican mode of traffic and commerce. Among the older sources, and those which 
necessarily formed the basis of my imperfect sketch, the leading position is occupied 
by Father Sahagun (Lib. IX, Vol. II, ''Historia general de la Coaat de NuevorEtpana), 
From these statements we gather, what has already been said (note 58), that the Tluti- 
lulca were the leading traders (Cap. 1, pp. 3:^*), 33(i), and that they were organized and 
directed by particular chiefs of their own. The venerable father is not very clear in 
the matter of these particular officers, as (Cap. I) he names first two (p. 335), then five 
(p. 337, cap. II), and lastly (Lib. X, cap. XVI, p. 40), one: **Seiior 6 Principal entre 
ellos," whom he calls : " puchtecatlailotlac, 6 acxdtecatl, que es tanto, como si 
dijesemos que es gobernador de los niercaderes, y estos dos nombres y otros muchos 
que estdn puestos en la letra, se ntribuyen al que es mayor principal gobernador 6 sefior 
6 que es casi padre y madre de todos Ioh niercaderes." (Lilv IX, cap. Ill, pp. 348 and 
349), he speaks of *' the principals," ''los mercaderes viejos" as '* speakers of the 
traders " " pochtecatlatoque." Fuitlier on (Cap. X, p. 372), he speaks of the " poch- 
tecatlailotlac " as the principals. We must infer trom this that there were a number of 
these leading traders, and not one chief of the " caste." Tliis evidence or rather indi- 
cation of a possible separate organization is not noticed by Torquemada (Lib. XIV, 
cap. XXVII, p. 586), who simply speaks of the **old traders who remained at the 
pueblo." Clavigero (Lib. VII, cap. XXXVIII, pp. 526 and 527) merely mentions the 
older and the younger traders, but says notliing of a peculiar organization. It is 
singular, besides, that those authors or more properly chroniclers. In whose annals of 
Mexican warfare the Mexican traders play a very conspicuous part, make no mention 
at all of this peculiar caste-like organization which Sahagun seems to imply. Those 
authors are Durdn and Tezozomoc. (In this instance I need not resort to detailed quo- 
tations, since the references in their works are far too numerous). Furthermore, 
Zurita, who is very detailed in his " Bapport." or rather as the full tiile has it ** Breve 
y Sumaria Belacion de los SeTiores, y maneras y diferencias que habia de ellas en la Nueva 
Espana,'* while enumerating carefully the dilTerent kinds of chiefs and officers, is ratiier 
reticent about any such organization of tlie merchants. Compare for instance, p. 
223, where he distincpy says that, they had a chief to treat with the ** Lords and gov- 
ernors" in their name, and p. 240, wiiere he incidentally mentions a ''chief of the 
merchants" only. Sahagun goes further yet, however, in stating (Lib. IX, cap. V, pp. 
356 and 357), that the merchants had their own jurisdiction over themselves, apart 
from that of the tribe or kin : ' y los seuores mercaderes que reglan k los otros, tenian 
por su jurisdicion y judicatoria, }' si alguno de estos haclan algun delito, no los llevaban 
delante de los senadores ft que ellos los juzgasen; sino que estos mismos que eran 
senores de los otros mercaderes juzgaban las causas de todos por si ; si alguno incurria 
en pena de muerte ellos le sentenciaban, y mataban 6 en la carcfel, 6 en su casa, 6 en 
otra parte segun que lo tenian de costumbre." This he distinctly applies to the 
•' pochtecas" of Tlatilulco, and to the time when •' wrathy chief" (Montezuma the last), 
was at the head of the Mexicans. Not content with this he relates (Cap. II, pp. 33n-:{42), 
how the merchants of Tlatilulco alone conquered several trilies, subjecting them to 
tribute for the benefit of the Mexicans. In all these statements Father Sahagun stands 
quite alone, and, if not directly contradicted, he is, at least so unsupported a« to make his 
reports rather doubtful so far as they concern the organization and pj)wer of these 
traders as a distinct class. The story has a suspiciously Tlatilulcan coloring. Com- 
pare note 58. It is interesting to note, in connection with this, that Sahagun derived 
the information, the which he laid down in his '* Historia general," almost exclusively 
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After this review of the question of strntiftration, so to nny, 
among the ancient Mexicans, it may appear strange on our part 

from Tlatilvlcan sources (" Prologo,'* pp. 4 and ft, Vol. I). Thin (Itminlnhcn lirrpnnnrlljr 
in this instance, the value of his otherwise very full and hlffhty IniiKirtiinl tp^ttnitiny. 

The existence of such a body, powerful through wealth an well an thnniKh niphlal 
and intellectual fjiculties would, even as much an nobility, lit oncu liavn Op^ttoypil llin 
tribe as such, by breaking up the kins. The InconHlNtuiicy of nuoli A pli'luin With tlii^ 
historical facts is glaring, and is nhown oven by the utatomoiitn nf inodnni wi-n«in. 
Compare for instance, Mr. H. H. Bancrolt't» stHtenient of the oondltion nr TlHtiliilmi 
aaer its capture by the Mexicans (Vol. V, ]>. 481), " liunvy trlbutet* were Itiipoticd. in- 
cluding many special taxes and menial duties. of a hiimlliatltifc nature" With h\A 
description of the state of its *< merchant princes" (Vol. II, pp. m) and HBl). <lfie i'n*'i 
is evident: if the traders forrae«l occasionally, lor certain purposen, cluAitim of their 
own, they selected their own leaders or directurH and this was the caf*fl witli traditiK ex- 
peditions as well as with feasts. See on feafttH: Sahagun, Lib. 1X„ cap. Ill t#i XfV 
inclusive. Lib. I. cap. XIX, pp. 20 to dri. Motolinia, Trat. L cap. VIJL p. 47. j4tHf§tn, 
Lib. V, cap. XXIX. p. 389, etc. Torguentada, Lil). VI, cap. XX VIII. pp. A7 ami AH. LMi. 
XIV. cap. XXVll, pp. 586 and 587. Clavigero, Lib. VI, cap. Vll, p. 3«0. Lib. Vf f, <uip. 
XXXVilL p. 5-26, etc., and others. But as to any separaUs permanent goteinmeni 
of their own, this rests exclusively npon the authority of Sfihaipfin, whereas It l« amply 
proven, on the otiier hand, that any crime committed In irn*U! or b>tft«r, wa^ ftiimmarily 
disposed of by the regular oAceri) of the km or tri)>e trithout refftirf} to tHa trntUitft frr 
merchants. We shall fomish the evidence in regard to thi« point in AoothAr WfUt. 

That the ** pochtecas ** occapied bat one calpnili, that of Pochtlan, i^ al<»o d)))iprov#Kl, 
and even by Sakagum biros«If (Lib. L cap. XIX, p. 91). '* Kn este calpnill d<mrM) aa 
contaba el mercader." (Lib. IX, cap. III. p. M7): " refi|»of»dlant« Ufn mtrrn<Urr^n prin- 
cipales de los barrios qoe Aon ano que >•« llama Fof.bthin, otro AOa/'Mian, y rrtro 
Atlaahco como esta en ialetra"). (Cap. IIL P- '^Mi) "convidaban A ration Wm rM>rf.n- 
deres de su banio; puea el que h<«bia rle ir srf>r capitan de la c<»mpania f\{' Um qn^ itrnn, 
no solamente conTidal>a ft los de .^in barrio, sino tambien A Um qne habian d^ ir ffm f].^ 
Also by ZwrUa ('-^Apport," etc., pp. '223 and iM). 

Lastly the qaesti«>n of wealth amai^ned in Awf.h qnantitie«t a^ to b^/vm^ an iivfln^n- 
tial power in Che roerehantrt' handit, \n alxo j>nmmHr)}y diflpoffM of l»y R/rh^ffttn. H*yw- 
ever ofken he speaka of richea gather^ by them, the followifig qno(ntioi»4 ^how h<^w 
it moat be anderstood : cLil>. IX. «^ap. If, p. :{8K, .^|ye<»ch of one of the traders* ; "<:nando 
llegncmoa ft nue>«tro cieiTa, i»era tiempo de ni«ar kv* )mrbf-»tefl de awlwir, y la-* or^'gera'* 
que ae llaouin qnetsalcoyolnairohcli. y loa aventaderofl y ojeador^" r|e mnM'itf*. \nn man- 
taa rieaa que hemoA de traer, y loa maxtlert precindon, ffolo ^itto f^t^rk nne^tra paga, y 
la senal de nueatra valentia," (p. :14I; -' y que laa otraa pr^xia** qne \^^ <\\/t qn<* arribn ^e 
djjeron, aolo elloa Ina nnaaen en Ian grande** fle«rafl , . . /* It thnt< appenr^ that hoard- 
iniT of any aetuai Krealth was not to l)e exp«»rr#»/i. The leek of nirr^ney alone mad*^ it 
almofC irapoaeible for want of Apa(*e, Hnd gold and '<tlv(»r l>eii»g onfy nfed ffyr orna- 
mental pnrp«>sea and an a part of ••medicin«».'» w<» abonid mt«tak«» in #»xp*»/»ting any- 
thing' like - treannre*." Here. »h anywhere «l«te, the .'opply waa rejrnlHf^d l^y the 
demand, and thia demand was in turn creHtod by the nnml>erjf of rh«» popniHtion. and 
by the nae mittte of the metal. Since the liiitpv w:<h ii«i<*/i only in h f«*w \rflV4 rblM hMd 
it» efiert on the amount alao. Another ^an^e, whfr>h im not ^nHlr'fenflv f*«r'mar^'l. i«i 
fiNiiul in the flu't that f^vr\o,v-* \\h*\ f^ l>e iiH«d for *»vffrvfbinjr, iifbidinjf I>mkI Vo'.r, 
even if thnnaanda went along 'of which f.h«m i<i hanlly anv proof,, rbe Jofid of *»!i*»h 
hnnlly exceeded .-«ixty |)oundH : •♦ y dal»an A rndo nno de e«f/>M qn«» r^ninn ;»loin1>i*lo«, 
fnraqne llevaacm .irnexr^Ha la fixvun. f\\\f. l^ninn -tefialada. / i\** rnl maTT«*r:t \nm "oiTTpurf' 
ban (\\\^ no emn mny xyrmmX^H'' (.»\t \\\, p .{FA Lil> I.V,. ff/n /fitff/nlr, rf^ \f*^tfo»n 

unjta in 15IW. ••Th*»>- must not c^^rv^; >iny loftrN h#>ivi«>v th»n rwo ;trr'»»>?»«i,' ov .rboor rtPy 
ponmbt. Bnrtnhtm^ tf^. Ion fafUftn '*' llr'*>'}n^wfi r^fnrifyn f9^ In /f^^rmfio^i /f*» Inn Y,t 
Venetl»t 1W*» Italian ;ind SpaniMh, p |0J,. «'om]ilainM of rin-pn ro f'oirr >irot»n'« or 
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to concede, that nevertheless thera were two very distinct classes 
within the area occupied by the tribe enjoying each a A'ery dif- 
ferent quality of rights. Now equality of rights is the fun- 
damental principle of kinship ;'''^ if therefore there was a body 
connected with the tribe whose rights and privileges were inferior, 
it follows that the members of this body must have stood outside 

seventy-five to one hundred pounds, as an excessive load. Clavigero (Lib. VII, cap. 
XL, p. fiig), sixty poun<ls. 

To conclude, I advert to the fact that the traders were held to tribute and especially 
to offerings tor worship, as strictly as any other members of the tribe. I merely refer 
to flerrera (Dec. Ill, Lib. IV, cap. XVII, p. 138), who embodies in a few words the 
statements of other writers. MotoUnia (Trat. I, cap. IV, p. 70), "No se desvclan en 
adqulrir riquezas," and further on to p. 77; also (Trat. I, cap. IV, p. 31). "otros trabaja 
ban y adquiri.-in dos 6 tres aiios cu.inti> podian, para haoer una liesta al denionio, y en 
ell:i no solo gastaban cuanto tenian, mas aun se adeudaban". The picture of tiie 
trading expedition is nriinly talten from Sahagun (Lib. IX, cap. II, III, IV) and Torque- 
mada (Lib. XIV, cap. XXVII). The reception only ap])Ues to cases of great impor- 
tance. But every departure of a merchant as well as his return was feasted by the 
traders of his •' barrios," sometimes with the concurrence of other barrios and of the 
chiefs and otli::ers. 

That, in consequence of their deeds, the merchants and traders were treated with 
distinction and created chiefs, follows from Sahagun (Lib. 1, cap. XIX, pp. 30 and 31), 
"para que fuese honrado en el pueblo, y tenldo per valiente: ponianle un barbote de 
ambar, que es una piedra larga amarilla trasparente, que cuclga del beso bajo, ahuje- 
rado, en seiial de que era valiente y era noble, y e.'^to se tenia en mncho." But espe- 
cially (Lib. IX, cap. II, pp. 33H-'UI), " Estos mercaderes eran ya couio caballeros, y 
tenian divisas partirulares por sus hazanas "). ** Pes Cdrimonies observers autre fois par 
leu Indiens lorsqn* Us fais.iient un tecle'* (Ternaux, lev Kecuei), pp.233 and 'i'6l). Tlie cus- 
tom of giving the rank of chief ("teouhtii") to traders remained after the conquest 
when the chief becanie transformed into the Spanish hidalgo in consequence of a mis- 
conception of the former disrnity. This is shown plainly by the arch-bishop. Fray 
Alonzo de Afontufar {"SuppHque d Charles V en fareur des Mace'uales, Mexico, 80 Nov. 
l.'j.'ii, French translation l)y Mr. Teinaux, Appendix to his ^^Cruautes horribles des Con- 
quJrants da Mexique," p. 257;. It was done to evade taxation. 

The true position of the Mexican traders in their tribe and society is also stated 
plainly l)y Sahagun (Lib. I, cap. XIX. p. 30): "Son e&tos mercaderes sufridores de 
muclios trab:ijos. y osados para entrar en todas las tierras (annque sean las do enemi-- 
gos) y muy astutos para tratar cou los estraiios, asi aprendiendo sus lenguas, como 
tratando con ellos con beiievolencia para atraerlos asi con su familiaritlad." (Lib. IX, 
cap. II, p. 339) ''pues que annque nos llaniainos mercaderes y lo pareceinos, eomos sol- 
dados que difeinniladamente jindamos d conquistar." (Id., p. 341) "Los dichos merca- 
tieres del Tlaltelolco se llaman tambien capit:mes y soldados disimulados en habito <ie 
mercaderes que andaban por todas parto.^." (p. 342) "Cuando quiern que el seiior de 
Mexico riueria enviar a lo.s mercaderes, que eran cnpitanes y soldados disimulados a 
alguna provincia para (lue la atahiyasen." Zurita (""Jiapport" etc., p. 223) *• Us jouis- 
saient de certains priviliiges, j)arceque leur ))rofession etait utile a I'^tat." This is 
textiially copied by Buatumante {'' Tezcoco,'^ Parte Ilia, cap. V, p. 232). They were fre- 
quently but oflicial spies and used as such, not only 6// the Mexicans, but n^'atnai the 
Mexicans by foreign tribes. Mendieta (Lib. II, cap. XXVII, p. 130) copied by Torque, 
mada (Lib. XIV, cap. II, p. 538). 

'» L. II. Morgan {'■Ancient Society," Part II, cap. II, p. 85, in relation to Iroquois 
more particularly). Among the ancient Germans or Teutons, see Heinrich Luden 
(•' Geschichte des teutschen Volkes," 182."), Vol. I, Lib. Ill, cap. V, on the ** Gau," pp. 
4i)2 and 493). 



of any connection by kin, Tliis presup^mseB a clasB of oittcaata 
fmm the bond o/kinnliip. 

Tliere is no evidence of the formation of such a cluster pdoi- 
to tlie perm tine nt settlement of the tribe. Neither can we trace 
its grHdoal incrense from a given time. But n glance nt some of 
the rules of kinship, and at the practicnl working of tliese rules 
finally crystal lining into an equivalent for laws, will enable lis to 

■ riisL-ern its origin. 

The relation of sexes being at the liollom of society biiseii 
[ Upon kin, it follows that sexual intercourso gradnally assumed a 
t regulated sbape, proportionate to the progresa in instiliitiona. 
I The ancient Mesioans had. as we have already establisbed. ad- 
vanced into descent in the male line, and had secured a nascent 
f State of the modern family. Marriage was well kiiown to them 
rule. But so powerful was ihe inlliience exercisefl by the kin, 
iiit of public life that, once the ritual union of a ooupie nc- 
I knowledged as a necessity for future Joint life, it exacted of its 
I male members the obligation to marry for the purpose of prupa- 
L gating and increasing the kin. Only such us iverc naturally help- 
L'less, and such as in view of " medicine" made vows of permanent 
iehastity, were excused. Any otbcr yonth therefore, who refused!^ 

■ to take a wife at the proper age, was treated with contempt and' 
I eonsequently expelled from the kin.!^" 

'Woman, among the nburigiiiul Mexicans, was in a singular 
' iireilieameut. Through the estul)lishment of descent in tbe male 
line sbe lost her hold on public life, (wbich she latterly regaineil 
thraugh the establishment of the family proper) and thus remained 
little else than a ckaltel in tbe power of man. Still, the ritual act 
of marriage being once adopted, the same ohligatiou to marry, 
Thidi we liave already found incumbent upon the male, also 
I devolved npon tbe female, and any girl therefore, who did not 
"take vows" for "medicine," or who was physically not mis- 

•"Clarigcn (Lib. VII, cnp. V. p. 4H1), gurUa !'■ Ilapport. etc.," p\i 1!B Hnd liM) 

("■tls na voulaiaiit pas preniln' ilea fBinraos. on les oongiiiliaii." iraulifta (LID. il, 

^p. XXIV, p. Ift*)!, "LlegiKlo* ft la edwl ile i 

dWnldKban, y velan que no eg qiietlnu oueiir. 

MmpatilH de los iDimctliae.'' This meanl exclui 

V DMrrlrd, " litej veiv cliissilled, since, h 

mleil Intn eucCIoiih each nr ivlii<^ti tiud n ohieF o 



" ditefa t 



L'eaqullilbittiJas, y dtospedimiloa de la 
in from Che kin »\a^.e, .is eoun ns they 
wrdtng ta UiBir uniCiim. Ihuy were 
' onpltiln. 09 well I'or llie uollei^tion or 



>r nniHiiinH" 
■ raatco." IMit III. <■&[>. Ill, p. iV-i) 
TorquaHO^ (Lib, l.\, cap. XII, p 
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' shapeii, ir she did not join a, liiisbaDd at tbe proper Ag 
also regaideil as n i-epi'obiite/' 

Tu tlieae two kinds of oiiti.'asts others sbould be added. It i^ 
a known tact that, ir any member of a calpiilli failed to eiiltivi! 
his garden lot for two years, or if he failed to have it uulli' 
nuder his uiune, then he lust every and all rights thereto. 
implied expulsion from the (lalpiilli, consequently again, exp^dgia 
from the bond of khislti/i. Any one who removed from tlio quail 
ter or ealpnlli to which he liclunged, lost his ri^^hts thereby; 
other words he iieeame an outtmal.** 

The lot of Biieli people, thrust, as they were, ontnidc of tb^ 
pale of regular soeiety, was an unenviable one. Rvmi 
foruign tribes was not only daugeroiis, but even impr.iutiuabli 
in the earlier times, when the class came into existenee. 
they had to live. Tliereliire the males hargaiiied tUeir servict 
to sucli memliers of the kins, as could afford to nourisli then id 
return for maniial labor. "^ Nii other remuneration but nubsietenof 
could be thought of. For the sake of subsistence therefora tlif 
outeast became, what the nnijority of authorities have called I 
slave. 

Fray Juan de Torqnemada writes as follows; — "The manner, i^ 
wliich these Indiaus made slaves, was very different from that 6 
the nations of Europe and other parts of the world. It wna reijl 
difficult Ht the outset of their conversion to understand it propcrljij 
but to make it clear (especially aa the customs of Mexi' 
Tetzcuco had it, since other Provinces uot subject to tliese kin 
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nnuhDrn uhe nonnocuae ohe U fHi'la t;]! pntesee melMr acuta." 
«nii. LI, p. .IM), See Ttov/uei»arffl ILili. Xll.caii. IIL p.5<i(l),on " 
in regnrcl to women who refll'eil lo mmTy, though living a clla«o1ii 
(LIU. X. cap. XV. p. ,17): ZurUit (u. laB). ITb gM HbiiniionBil 
Haiilly be dlspoaoil or hb a elave, or be nbuiidoned ("on lee abani 

"Xurita ;p. SH). '' Le prn|iri£talre qui neciilClvait pas peadiir 

fhiite ou par negligence, bhub JubId cause iUiSX avert! ile 

le Iblealt pas. I'anu^e d'ensulte on lea donnalt tt un autre." (Id. p 
le membi'B d'lin CRlpnlli le qolUalC panr Hllor damsiirar dan* un ]< 

terras qui lul nvnlent h\t aaslKnieB Adopted nUu by Htrrera (Dec. Ill, lib. 

CH|i. XV, p. IKS), Compare'- Tenure o/ Lnmh" tii lid). 

" Oomaral'' CoHquitta," Vadiu 1, p. *(l). "Lob hombrea neceeltadua y harm 
Be vemllan. . . ." CorWir i" Carta SuBunila," Veilia 1, p, 31). -Hsy 
meivadoa y lugarea piibllcoB de la diclia uludad, todoa los diHs, muu 
traliajHdorea >- uiHeftros de todos oBcina, eapomndo qiiieDloenlciulloparsneJonui] 
Toriunmada (Lib, XIV, uap. XVI, pp. Ml iiDd SIIG; and Cup, XVII. 
Clavigtro (Lib. VII, cap, XVIII. p, iHO). 
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doms, hnd other wmjs to make sUres) we say : that many condi- 
tions were lacking, to create them actual slaves. For of these 
slaves of this New-Spain, some had ineans, might own and pos- 
sess them of their own, and they coald not be sold again except 
under the conditions mentioned hereafter. The service rendered 
to their master was limited, not for always, nor ordinary. Some, 
upon marrying, became released, their relatives or brothers taking 
their place. There were also skilful slaves who, besides serving 
their masters, still kept house, with wife and children, purchasing 
and holding slaves themselves. The children of slaves were born 
free."84 

The Mexican term for slave was, literally a ^^ purchased man " 
('^tlacotli.") He was in fact but a ^^ bondsman." Through a 
special contract, made before authorized witnesses, his services, 
the proceeds of his labor, and not his person^ became pledged to 
another. The member of a kin had no direct ownership in him 
whom he employed, he could not sell him again without that 
employer*s consent, nor could he take his life in punishment 
of crime. If the latter broke his contract through repeated 
evasion he might finally be ^^ collared," tliat is, his neck was 
enclosed in a wooden yoke, by means of which he was fast- 
ened to a wall at night. If the man still contrived to escape, 
then he was turned over to worship and sacrificed ; but in case he 
succeeded in secreting himself in the official house without being 
intercepted by his master or one of that master's people, then he 
was spared, and even liberated from his bonds. ®^ In addition to 
the supply furnished to the class of outcasts in the manner 
above indicated, there were accessions to it from outside. Fugi- 
tives were of rare occurrence, since such, if from a tribe against 
which war was waged, were regarded as precious additions, too 
important to be ranged among the outcasts.®^ But we have 
several instances, in the ancient history of Mexico, of destructive 
drouths as well as of disastrous inundations, depriving the inbabi- 

8* " Monorchia Indiana** (Lib. XI V, cap. XVI, p. 564). 

"•I have gathered thepe details mostly fVoin Turtjuemada (Vol. II, pp. rifl4-566). 
Compare besides others, Vetancurt (Vol. I, pp. 483, 484, and 48.'^) and nearly all modern 
writers. 

«• Afendieta (Lib. II, cap. XXVI. p. 130) : " Y si de la parte contrnria salia alguno ft 
descubrir y dar aviso como hu senor o su gente vcnian nobre ellos, al tal dal)anle man- 
tas y pag&banle bien." Copied by Torquemada (Lib. XIV, cap. II. p. 638), and Vetan- 
curt (Parte II, Trat. II, cap. Ill, p. :^). 
4»» 
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tanta of the vfilley of their annual crops. In order to escaiK 
threatened famine, fatlierB barterei) their services ami those of theiti I 
children for food, to eiich t.ril>es as possessed sulQoient stores.^ I 
If the eonsequeime of expulsion from tlie l)ond of kinship <» I 
of vohintary abaiidoninent of the rights ns members, were, foni 
the male, a degradation to ivork for others, it was altogelbeirl 
different for the female. The position of women 
have already intimated, little better tlian that of a costly* I 
animal, and protection nas awarded them only i 
they represented a part of their hualiands' projterty. This thai | 
kin itself was obligated to defend and protect. The wife, how- 
ever, bod no other right than that. Slie could not complain if her 
lord and master increased bis "family-stock" by the addition of ] 
one or more concnbines, nor if he strayed about to satisfy hii\ [ 
desires wilh other females. Such acts were even subservient to? | 
the kins' interest, since they led to an increase of numbers.i i 
But the women tbemselves who gave their persona away for suohi 
purposes could only belong to the class of outcasts ; for illicitr 
intercourse with wives and daughters of the kins was, as we shall 
hereafter see. severely punished. Through the formation of tlie: 
class of outcasts, or at least along with it, prostitution became 
tolerated among the ancient Mexicans, while polygamy in> 
the shape of concubinage was introduced as a legitimate custom.* 



■' UeilileB the fAmlaeB reo«ntod sioue Ihe DonqiiOBt, the oldei' Biithora A 
gen«i'Hl notice several (at laaot two) previoaa to 1112(1. It l6 nut to our parpoae U 
dleciisB Elielr iliitea. They are giten with the nsiiRl tarlatloo and diBoonlan 
for Inatance, tlie " Codea TcUtrknto Btmeiuii " (KJngBbarough, Vol. I, plate VII, ■ 
Vol. VI, II. 13») inentloDB oiie iu IWU (1 TouhUi), whioh la eyUently Ineo 
Toehtli would be 1103, The Ce-TouhCU ChoB inGntlonod. la Wl, In that year, D 
(Cap. mx, t.3lfi; iihieea the beglnalng or the great drouth which, alter 1 
duration, aa conipjetely extwuBtecl the Mexican atorea bdiI guppUea Chat " vrrBthf..] 
clilef" the older, (" Huehue Mateeaiuma") told the iieoiite "que oada 
buaoar bu remedlo" (p. S47). In conuquence of It, it Ii reported thai m 
"sold Ibeli' hodb uud danshtera to the merchaute Hud pi'liiuipola (eeAorea) ot tlie tribe*:] 
thut had wherewith lo give them to oat, and they gave for a huljy (o 
■'nino")aBDiai] basket of corn (mnli) to thefatlier or mulher, obilKHlIng theniBelviii ^ 
to BUStaln the ehlid an luntc as tlie fttmine might last, Ibr thut If aRerwai 
ur moUier might wish to redeem It. they ahould be obligalsil to pay thene aluneDti 
This la, aa naual. alao stated by Trtoioaoc (Oap. XL, p. U), though with tesa d 
Torguesiaila (Lib. II, oap. LXXIIl, p.ttM) reports the BHine, but placing it flily jeara 
later, under IhelflBt "wrathi- chief" (Cap. CX, p. ZSO] in laoa. A. D. SaAofrun (Lib. Vin, 
cap 1, p. !Sg), Bgreee wilh OunLn and Tezuzomuc, eo does ClaHgero (Lib, IV, cap. Xll, 
p. 383): " Uany Bold themselves for rooiJ." Tbie date la aiae 1461-14St. It la Bbigular 
Uiat I^trquaatida {Lib. II. cap. XLVII, p. IBS) aJao relatea the rainiue uuder the older 
" wriithy chicr," and hia words are almost leituaily copied by CluTlgero. 

" The poMeasioD of more than one woman, or rather the enjoymeat oi~ 



p-We thus witness, among the ancient Mexicans atid beneath 
i kins composing the tribe, a lower clasa of eoci'ety, a floating 

one, was s mere miUter of enb^Isteace. A.9 nlreaily remsrkeil bf Peler ifartyr (Dec. 
V, cap. X, p. K2j : " He fUrtber aaith, ih»t the common sort of iieopla cnuWiit Oiem- 
sslm ff lih one-wife ; bnC IhU every Priaoe may mniatnyna baTloUs al his pleiiBUre.!< 

miljeree : la primern as el TicJo da la coroe, en que mucbo ee deleltan ; U eeguadn es 
por lener mnclioB hijus; laleirers per rep ii lac Inn y sepvlnln; iKcirartnBsporsraiiJirlHJ 
J- e«la poBtrBfa uaan maa qua otcua, los liomlii-eB ile gueiTft, loa de palaoio. loa holga- 

"Aunque camitn muchas miigereB, i iina» Clenen per l^glClmsB, & oLras por itmlftHB, y 
i oCi'SB por raaDuebae. Amiga Human ft la que deepues de caiados deinatidabaD, y 
mancelin A la que elloi ae tomalinn." Accordlni to (his sCalement, ■ husband could 

wiUi peraitaslon of their parents and pioUlCnUtB or mletrassee. Varietnt deUctatI 
Tiirgutfiiaila, bowoier (Lib. 211. Rap. Ill, p. 3711), snya : " Otra especle de maauebia 

pedian deapues de I& caaadoa, con la Seliorn, y muger legltlma, que llaniabaa clbnn- 
plill." Thia redni^oa the " etock" to CKo kinds, at least. MatoUvia (Trat. U, cap. VII, 
pp. 121-1^) mentions polygamy e,a a rule, and dencrlbea cbe Infiuile trouble of the 
prieata to And out the legitimate wife, aaennilng It to be " aquells con qiilen eatan^o eit 
an gentllidad prlmero habinn contrsldo matrlmonlo" (p. lil). According to him the 
Drat legitimate marrlsge took place 14 October, 1S3H (p. IH), but nevertheleas for three 
or fonr years nlterwarda: "nose velaban, . . elnoque todoa se estubau con las miiJerea 
que qiierlaa. y habla algunos qne teninu liaeta dOBclentaa majei'ea, y de Bill abaja cada 
nno tenia las que qnerla" (p. US). In ilelence o( tbla state of polygamy the Indiana 
allegeij ■' (aniblen las teninn par manera de grnDjAria, porqne las hacian k todns tejer y 
hacer mnntae y otroa oHcioa do eatii manera" (p. 133). ifairHela{IAb. IJI, cap. XLTII 
and XL VIII. pp. .>100-.VIii) is rery explicit nn the aaine qneatlon. He aaaeita tbat the 
early mlselouaries found : " I'oi otra parte ae hallalia que el corann dc la gente vnigar 
y pobre no tenlao^i babian lomado aino sola una mnjer sine que los sefiurea y 
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itoiaba" (p. 301). The dual reeiilt of Chea 

a rollowa (p. iWU) : "y que sabiendoae cnat 
]uella U logltlmn, y rlileudo aquellii, otiil 
I. sKon 19 aa to wbetber a daughter of any 
jr lawfully becnme n concubine, or whether this waa only the 
3 uutcasta ? The stniies about '' Kaudjtal of Beede." who, hie flrst Wlfia 
as Biibeequenlly married to a number of daughters of ehieftnlns (see 
r. pp. 48 and 4U, Torqutmida. Lib. IV, rap. X11I, p. U6, F'edtiKiirl, Paite 
II, Trat.I, (Utp. XI, p. 170, Clatiigero, Lib. UV. cap. Ill, p. IH) is nunlfestly nntme. 
~ it nmniagea is given as " 
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claimed. The flhlef certainly bnd 
t he obtained tbem IVom the kins. 



Teicnco. Fori 

SC6) relates ol " Faatlng wolf " "noiuhnaleoyotl," from •■nei 
iSfoltaa, II. W). and ■■ooyoU" how ho had a number of cc 
mavrbiHe with an Indian girl of Coalllchan. Further on be relnlea the i 
•> t'nah and Batbsheba" story (pp. ADA-M:!]. attributed to the same chief, 
hae been ao olten rccopleil. His successor In office, " Fasting boy " [KeiaiiuntplUi.-' 
compare the picture of Uiia name In Dunin, Lan. IS and 21, Trit, lo), Is reported by 
him to huTc had SOOU concubines, ■' But, besides the queen, be bad intercourse with 
Arty "{Cap, LVIL p.3.1arZd Vol.). nlH mai-i-logs with that oDiy legltl Plate apouaeis 
crlbed (Cap, LXIV, p. IX, Vol, II). Be Is, of course, supported by 7 
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popalatioa of " hangers-on to the tribe." Thia class was yet not 
very numerous ; still it grew slowly and steadily. Prohibited from 
carrying arms, and tlierefore from taking any |>ait in warfare other 
than tliat of carriers and, perhaps, runners, the heavy drudgery of 
work was at their charge.*' Even the tillage of lota appears to 
have been freqnently assigned to them, and it may be that what is 
commonly termed the class of " macehiiales " consisted of th&f 
outcasts who improved "tlalmilpa" for the benefit of memberal 
of the kiu.^" Besides, it is distinctly implied, if not statediJ 



(Lib. II, CHp. XLV, pp. 1S4-I511; cap. LXII, p. 1B4; Ub. XIII, OHp. XII, p. 4%]. B. S^B 
£a7ttn!/t (Vol. II. p. 2i!S) niliiilu two clnesfls of iHjncublnea lov mArrled puople, o * 

dencaOMBJolLlb. XXXIlI,cnp.I. p.a(H)1:"TeiiiiiCBtoOlliit«ilitre;nlnnmser«8di 
de Bii cu>n. con qulen el itormiH, A Ihb qiiHlea Bervlan mas da cleuto olraB." The i 
atatementla hIbd fbiitid in Bamarn C'Conqitiita," etc., Vedia I. p. SSW) and oUiara. 
name lor tbe mlstrem {"maQceba") of a married man ie " tslcbtacamecAuh " IjUIiHii^^ 
I, p. 81), which means lUerally "lUy aeoret lie," (yom "Tchuatl"—" thou, "lehWea" — 
BBcrellr [II, p. M], and "niecatP' — rope or ourd (II, Ki. See In a further note. 

Tbe most slgniacaDt ibitemeuW, bowover, ire Ihnse already reported, of Mololinia 
eod or Ooniara. that tbo Inrllnna explained their polygaraT by the luct IbiiC Ihey kept 
that vmmm /or Iheir work. In other Oforda, Iboy were piircb mad hands. This la I " 
Gated b; tlie fallowing Hntharillei: Oomara ("(Tonfui(fa,"elc., Vedla I, p. 441], " 
malBB mnjerea de an cuorpo, qne lo daban de balde si no las querian pagar, «e vendlM 
pHT esclavaa por trneree blen, (icuando ninguno Ian qneiia. par viejaa 6 leasd ( ~ 
que uadie pide par Ins piiertaa." Tlirfuoiwfa {Lib. XIV, cap. XVI, p. SKI) 
Inmbien mugeres, que ae dslran 1 vlylr meita, y libertodanicnte; j para proa^uirei 
mal Eatado, que lomabnn, tenlitn uecDsldad de vestlv cnriosa, y galfDRmeDte, f porL 
neuesldaii. que pnaaban, porqne no trabajaban .... Ilegaban k necesitsrsemnobo, J 
hucianse EBclavae;" und tlis same authority Bdda(CBp. XVIt,p.Iilia}: "yiDDohasTt 
Ids Amos se cussbnn, eon Eeuiaiaa siiiits," wltiiont nnj oloaer delinilion 
rioally, the .4niini<na anys (p. aS7) : " Nelle none dl qiiesCa patrons pi'incipalB IUdM 
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ise the number or blai 
larry n girl. But It the l«ta~] 
d and caat ofT, Ihen be conld 
I wile proper. Also he might 
rather barter for) a female and aTterworda make a concubine Of her, 
even if ebe waa of a foreign tribe. Prisoners of war (temaloa) mag occasionally haTs 
been spared also, but this KUggestion tend on very sllglit evidence (comprtre "An6- 
nJtno," p. 373), and may apply only to prisoners of war purchased from other tribei 
{Sakagun, Lib. I, cap. XIX, p. SS). 

•■They were the "Camenes," enn'lera. The Mexican word Is "Uamama,'' IVom 
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lat for actions of mei-it such people might be re-adopted, and 

B restored to their original rights. The anoiij'inoiis conqueror 
saerta tlial the performer of any valorous deed was highly 
rewarded and made a chieftain, "even if he was the vilest 
" But without such formal re-adoption, no outcast could 
emerge from his inferior and unprotected condition. The over- 
whelming majority of Mesico's aboriginal people, however, con- 
sisted of niembei'8 of the twenty kins shown to have composed 
the tribe. These all enjoyed equal rights ; consequently all had 
the same duty. Both right and obligation were governed by 
the organization of kinship. While it is impossible for us to 
follow here strictly the order of enumeration of these rights and 
obligations, established in the admirable researches of Mr. Morgan, 
we still can distinctly trace all of them in ancient Mexican 
I aocicty, operating with more or less unimpaired vitality. 

The kin claimed the right to name its members.^ A family name 
known to the ancient Mexicans, ^^ and tlitis our assertion 
Ihat the modern family was not yet establisheil among them, 
B further support. Within a few days after the child's 
jbirth, its mother in presence of all the neighbors (consequently 
(of the "calpulli" or kin) gave the child a name through the 
medium of the women assisting her delivery. This name, gener- 
ally taken from that of the day of birtii, had a superstitions 
bearing, and was to accompany the child during the period of 
Jts utter helplessness. 8* A second "naming" took place several 
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^"SrlBtione di alcune Cait dtUa Ifnoi, 
la(Llb.XIV.C-Hp.XV]I,p.S«a): '■; Ebi 

•' Jfoi-Dnii ("^naJfirf SoeUty," pp. TI »Brf 78). 

"MoloHnia (Tra[. I, cap. V. p. 31]: "Todoa los KlIiDi cnnnilo nnolnn toinnlHin 
_ aombre del din eo que niu^lun." Tortiuemadu {Lib, XIII, rap. XXII, pp. 4M mid tM). 
lebmlly name wm Introduced by the Spitninrds, \tho gnre ulher names at the time 
baptism. 

"MKoBBte-tTrat. I, cap. V. p. ST). Snhagua (LIU, IV, uap. I, pp. S8S and S«, In gan- 

ok. which giFBB a very full idea of all the Bupcrglltions con- 

' fleeted with lilrthdajs: more eniwcinllj Cap. XXXV and XXXVl anil Lib. VI, cap. 

XSXVII.pp.!lT-ail], All tlie children of the qiiBi-t«i' vera Invited tothe fcslivnl: "En 

«sta tiempci que eitas cosni aohaclanjanlabnnae loB mosiielos detndo aqnel banHo, j 

kcabadae todas estas ceremonlae, enlran en Iacsbh del j tonian laoomlila que alll lea 

an aparejads " The naming look place in preeence of "todoa Ine pari- 

la y puvlcntoa del nifio, vlejos ; Tlejag " (p. Slljj. MaidMa (Lib. II. cap. XIX, p. 
lahan rlelDeldolDaddelaafieHtaHqiieen aqitellaa algnoa calao. 
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> (Lib. 



ill, cap. XXXV, p. aiT). ToTqUfmada (Lib. XIII, cap. XX, p. 4W: " Luego taaclan ct 
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montbs later, which was perforinod b; thg medicine- man of 
kin,^^ Both of these names were preserved, but if the fuU-groi 
man ever performed some action of merit h 
wlioie trilje, then the tiLI>e bestowed upon him a tliii'd name 
nn honorable title attached to liis person in reward for his deeda.l 

/( was lite duty of the, kin la edueiittt or brain its members to 
branch of public life. For all piibho purposes, man only ranal M;! 
taken into account. This appears obvious from what was naidi 
already concerning the position of women in general. Now eadj 
calpulli, or localized kin, among the ancient Mexicans had, as 
we have shown in "Art of War, "9' its "House of the Youth' 
("telpueh-caUi")joined to ita" medicine-lodge" or temple, TiiithOE 
tlie boys were brought at an early age, to be inatruuted in what 
ever was needed for after-life. In order to train tlieir botiios thi 
were beld to manual labor, and to tlie ordinary duties of worship. 

I The use of weapons waa made a prominent object of teaching; 
BO waa the dance and song, the latter coupled with ordinary 

' Indian rhetorics.^ These houses of eilncation were under tiiQ 



ati^H 



Veolnoi, que pant esle atto se juplarna ■ ■ ■ J eatonoes 1e pnnian el nam 

(Cap. XSII, 1I.4U; uni>. XJtJU, p. 4M)J: " DelniDlamn Dianera,qne qusjiilo alguna.^ 

eaiss IdiJUb paria, »a uiutiK Jiinmres loda la PikrBnteln. j Inn reuinns, y ninlgaB, 

De eatkmiriinit mrueni lo nooatunibTiiban baoer para el Bngkla Buitlemo.' 

{•■Conipitiia,'' Vedin I. p. 43B): "En eate Inratarlo lea gionlRn numbre, no coi 

Blno el del mlBino din ea que iiacleron.' Viitancurl CPorte n, Trnt. Ill, cap. VIII, * 



tSi). 



" y dende R 



I Btatol by Gnmarn (Vedia I, 
niieBtroB doB, loa Uernbiin al tempio, dai 
de! calanrtario j- aignos, lea dnba otro aobrenoiiibi-e, huclendo muiibaa oeremonias, jj 
daelarabalHSgrnelnsyTlrliideadol idolociiyc?ntimbi'a lea puDU.praDoatlcindolelbl 
Boa badOB." JUotoHiUa ITrM, I, nap. V, p, UT): ''Deepots deadealrea mcaea preaenUr^ 
ban nqnella criatura en el tenipin del deraanln. j dabanle au nombre, na dejanda el qM 
lenla, ; lambien enUinces eonilan de regac^a, ■ . ■ '' 

■■(3Dinara(Vedia,p.43e). JUbtDKiia (Trnt. I.CBp. V, p. ST). Torqtiemada (,SAb. HH, 
cap. XSII, p. 4M). Cfatf;ero(Lib.VI,Gap.XXXVII,pp.l37,US). Quran (Cap. XI, pp. 
M. 07, and 08). 

"••Arlnf War," p. lOi. Belying on Humboldt, I aaaumeil fllleea years to b 
■ge when military loetraotlon began, but the general Inatmction began muob ai 
8ee nnte OS. 




que i la piiesta del aol, todOK los mauceboii Iban i bailar, y d 

lliiniHba Cuicnealoo oada noehe, y el miicliBcho taublen ballab 

.boa; llegnndalL loa quince auoa, y slendo ya mancel 

boimavoreealmoritoatmer la Iciia.qneei'B neceaaria parala cosa del Telpuoboatifj 

CulnacB|na,y cai'gabliBle las rodelHH paraqne las lleraee BcnpBtai;'" (p.SSO}: 

que lenlan era muy aepera ..." [Cap. Vl, pp. 310 and !T1 ; Mb. VI, cap. XXXIl^j 

ffii), ond other incidental nnticea, J/ciirfMn (Lib. U, call. XXIV, pp. m. IM). 
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special direction of experienced men, called therefore " Spenkers 
of the Youth" ("telpuchtlatoca") and "elder brotliers" ("teacli- 
eauhtin,") in another capacity. They had not only to provide 
for the physical training of their pupils, but also for tlieir intel- 
lectaal development, as far as the state of knowledge permitted.^* 
Such places of training were called also " the place where I 
grow" ("nezcaltiloyan"), or "the place where I learn" ("nem- 
achtiloyan.")'"" It is not true that the youth were constrained 
to a permanent, almost monastic residence in such housea ; but 
while there they impi'oved in common certain special plots of land, 
in all likelihood the so-called " teraple-traeta," out of which the 
dailj' wants of worship were supplied."" In connection with this 
mode of education, ne have to consider here an ohjection which 
cannot fail to be raised against our views. 

It is frequently given out as a fact, that ])esidcs the " Ilnuaea 
of the Youth" mentioned, there was a special place of education 
for. the children of '■'■ noblemen" and this is adduced as a proof of 

nodu (Lili, IS, cap. XU, pp. IBS and 180; Lib-XIU, cap. XXVIU, XXIX and XXX) 

—'Art of »'or''{pp. 101, lUlnnrt IM). JfeniKela (I,ib. 11. cup. XXIV, pp. IM snd 
12S): "Lnn utrae ee urlnlimi aomo en cnpUaolns, porqiiedni^tlii limTlo,habln uu cnplton 
de elloa, llnmailu icIpuoUllnto, que qitiei'e deoir, gunrda d capitnu ile lot mnnceboa." 
Torquemaila [lAh. IX, cap.XJl.p. IStJ: "y Ionian nD ItecEor, que lis raglH. ; goiernabn, 
que » llaniaba TeJpoahClnto, que quiera declr, Guardn. 6 CHUdlllo de loa Mnacebos, el 
qna] TeliincbUato tenia ttrnii RuidHUo de doclrlnarlog. ; ensefiarle'. en lipenu costum- 
brcB." ,SnAnffu» (Lib. Ill, cap. V, p. KB): "jr ai era y& bomb™ valienie y diestro, 
eleglanlopava cegir 1 todoB l™ mance boa. y para eaelignrloi, y enlonoei se Uaniba Tel- 
pncblUlo." (Lib. VII[. cap. Xlll. p. SOt) : "Tamlilen dabnn de cnmer « Iob que erialian 
losmnncebiieqiieBeUaiunii t«lpui;h(lnlflS. . , ." (Cap. XVII, p.sm); "en okM Iiisnrss 
juutaban loa msestraB da las mancebos que se IJiimabiin [iadicnoan. y telpuL-IitlUo- 
ques . . ." (AlBoCap.XXXVIII, p.3311. TrinRcurl (ParCII.TraC.UI, cap. VI. p. 451]: 
'•J DO ^e(^[a^ que llamnban Telpochllata, el que halilu y goblerna S los ainnceboB." 
Codex jreHdnm ( Vol . lot KIngtboraugli plntet n9andfl3). 

SaliBfiun oenaliy cnUa the ■■ achcaaFitli." "alRiinxitas." or exeflotcra or JUBtice. But 

arecorruplii>naar"U:achcaDbtlln.'> T^owmoc (Cap. XXXVIII. p.eO] raila tbe "Acb- 
caoaabtlu. iDayoralea de Hrmaa j de doclrinn y deelemptu." (Cap. LVII. p.iK):"Traa 
eUoB vinlerun lua que llaman Achcauhlln, seiiorea de loa Tnrrloa. y nineatros de nianoe- 
boB." (Cnp, LXXr, p. 121): "niHyoniieB y mlnlatma, y los hlcieron JnuMr como eacu- 
elaa «i rada un varrla que Ikamalian tdpoebvniii." (Cap. LXXXVIII, p.lU): "Loa 
manoebos ilHiu aadn din a loa varrioi al egercloio de laa armas i la eaciiela de arma* 
telpochcaliro, adonde loa ensenaban oon raleroaaa tnlmoB, ylaamaneniB de RumbMlr." 
Finally Claviffero (Lib. VII. cap. II, p.insi rerers nl»t> to tbe SSd picture of the Ucndoia 
Codex, repreeenting a lioy ol llneen year*, who U turned over to an " aolicBuhtli, or 

"'Uullaa < Voaibtaaria II. pp. M and T2). P. Ignacio de Parala {•' TtuetTiiia Brae 
laeada drl aittcitmo itcricano." Reprint of IMie). 

"•SalmgtHi (Lib. Ill, cap. V, p, £611) aaya Lliat, wberea* they alept at iiome, lliat li, al 
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the exiatence of a privileged class of nobles."'' Besides tbel 
other evidence wliicli we huve meDtioiied, as agniDst tbe existeDce | 
of nobility in ancient Mexico, we shall state here that the place 
called "calmecac" wliich is the name given to tbat supposed 
" Boliool for tlie nobles." was in reality something qnile different- 
Fray Bernardino Kahagiin, in his description of the central 
medicine-lodge or great temple of tbe Mexican tribe, says that ■ 
in the bonae called calmecac those who devoted themselves to I 
'' nietlicine," or to tbe priesthood were trained for that office and | 
lived in said lionse alono; with the medicine-men tliemselves. 
There were several buildings or rooras bearing that name, 
within the square occupied by what is commonly termed "' I 
great temple of Mexico," and these were tbe places where the i 
medicine-men anil whoever was attached to them and to their I 
offices, actually dwelt.'"* Consequently these places were also | 

plas"). ZtirUa [pp. lSI-133) RBaertB that "certnln flxod dnjn, the children nf 1*nd-l 
tillers hail iicnniBSion to shiire their rHther'u Inbor." That tlie "MmtOe trturi4"ire>«f 
probalil.T Identinal with those workeil by the young men le mnde erlilent by iSnA 
(Cap. V, Lib. Iir, p.SBHj oiip. Vlll, p.TlS). Zarlla(j<, 131): "lis «ta<en( olillgiSB di 

- - ' !B «tnli]ls»einen[8." rorTuonaifa (Lib. IX, cup. Xll.jf.] 



185) : "1 
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y gasto de los TetnpluB] en eliiiB aeinbralmn, y cDglan Psn pbtk ai 
tentn." JlferufiM»(Lib. U. cnp. XXIV. |>p. liM unci ]2fi). Cumnni (Vedin, p.43S]. T)ltt| 
Inlter Is vary plain, oonnBctliig ull the "schiMUB" Hnil theli' liinrts with the tcmplea. 

i''a.S.Bimero/t(Vo\.ll,]>\,.3tS nnd Ui). Kenrly all Ilio older writei's call it H 
blKhersobool, but lahall bei'oHller diBcuss tlieir BlutementB. See also Premott ('• lfa> 
Ico," Book t, ah. IIL p. flOl, 

^""Bitloriii general dtiai CMiwfe.VKnm Etpnlia," (Lib. Ill.nnp. Vll, p.STl): "Lo« 
■eSaras, 6 prlnclpalea, 6 snchtoos, urrecinn i bhb htJoB i In chbs que se llaniabB Culma- 
cao, era en intencian que nlil ae orlsBcn pnin que riieseii mlnlalrUB de Iob IdolOB." Id.. 
(Cap. IV, p. 368] : "y lo orrealan i In aiiAn da los Idolus que ae llainu Calmecau. pnrit que 
flieeBTUtulstrodeellna. vln<endi>&ednd iierlectu," nut eE> peel ully [Ub. VI. cap. SXXIX, , 
p. SS3) : " *l le prometinn X In eafa Calmecac era para que hicieae iieiiltanula. airTless 4, 



liuuilldud 



HBtldad. f par] 






daae de loa Tkiua caiiiali 

'"The dflBDiiptlon AirnlEhed by Snluii/tm (Lib. VI, I 
flcios dut grnn Ttmplo de Mexico," pp. IDT to 111; meuti 
flcea. among whicb were the Following, with tlie name ' 

The IStli edlHoe ■■TlilHnoalraB&ic" a ahrine to Uiu gmUoBa Civoeuall and inbablMd | 
by llii-ee prleals, nifdiciae-nien (p. SOI). 

13(h ediflue " Uexivonnlnienav,'' called by him "a monnetery wherein ttte piieotll 
dwelt who eerved dally In the Cii of TIaloc" (p. W1], 

S4th oillfice, "VIIiDRDao Calmecac.'' inhabited by the prleatB of the Idol VltzDaoM^S 
(p. MB). ■ 

S7Ih ediflce, "Tetlanmnncalmeoai^," where tbe priests of the temple dedicated is ttMLV 
SoddeSB Chaiitkc liced. ns In a " momietery." Hi. VHt). 

Mth ediflce. "Tlamulilnco Calmecac," "a ujuuaBtery," Inhabited by tbe pHosts nl 
tbe god TIamnUincatI, (p. aOt). 

Hth ediUce," TopicD Calmecan. " monnslerio 4 oratorio," (p. a07). 

Blel edIflcB. "T^ommolco-cnlmecac," ''a monastery where dwell prleata of the god'V 
Xiuhtecudl," (p. WT). 
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the abocles of such men as underwent the severe trials preliminary 
to their investiture with the rank of chief {" tecuiitli.") The 
word "calmeuac" ia often interprete{l as "dark house" but its 
etymology ia probably quite different. In no case, however, was 
that building a school for a " privileged class of children, '"* 

The hhi had the right to regulate and to control marriage. ^"^ We 
have seen that the obligation to marry rested apon every member 
of a "calpulli." Where tribal society is still in its pure and 
origiual condition marriage in the same bin is absolutely prohib- 
ited. The matrimonial customs of the ancient Mexicans were 
closely scrutinized by the Catholic church, and a rigid investigation 
by the early missionaries has proven that not only was marriage 
between close relations strictly prohibited, but it was also discour- 
aged (if not forbidden) between members of the same kin."" Mr. 

In nl\. Beren "onlmeca" wlUiln the sncloiui's siirroumlinK Die greHt ''bouse orp"!" 
of Mexii^o-TennDhtlHan. Torquemada (Lib. Vllt, nap. XI lo X\J) aUo deaiiriliee the 
»artoua |ilac8», mentioning '■ BnitinalinaccalinocHC," " Cbsb de racogimienlo. y bsblts- 
olon tie loB Saoerriotea, y minlitroa do eete higar" (p. ISO). "Tlamntiinoo cglmecao," 
donde TlTlan y tanian bd HBialenciB los SBMrdoMB, y mlnislros ile este dIcUo Temploe " 
(p. IS))- *< Yopico CBlmeoHC" "donde hubltshan, y ee orlnban ]ub rnuchauhoB" (fi. IS3). 
"Calniecnc"~"donde ae crlavan los nlfioB" (|i, IIB), Be^ldea Ibeae BtatementB, ttae 
[wo niUborejHBt quoted ulliide to the Cnlniecac In tbe Bnme manner nt vBrlouB plocoB. 
Sahagun (Ltu. HI, Appendix, oap. VII, and Bspeeinlly Cap. VIII, pp. 271-2-8). Already 
the title of this chapter ia Bisniflcanti " De laB coBtnmbres que ne giiBrdAbnn en la 
caea que bo Unmnbik GnlmeCHC, donde ee crlabuo Iob Sacerdotea, y mliilBtroa del templo 
deado nInoB.- T^irauCMBrfn (Lib. XIII, oap, XXVIII, pp. 180-171). JohanKta Eu>tMvi 
mtranliera {■• Hittnria Kalurm." Uh. VIII, cap, XXII, pp,llS-lllt), lie copies Hern an- 
dei who. In turn, almost corlially agreea with Sibognn, Oviedo (Lib, XXXIIl. cap, X, 
p. JOi: Cap. LI. p. B37). Oomara (VallH I. p. 138). 

1" J/oKiw (11, p. 111. '■ Calmeoa tlalolll," " palabras dichaa en corre-iorea largoa" 
and ■'Calmelftclli," " Sain itraode y proloiignda, d corredor de la caaa." The word may 
be decompoaed into "Calii" — houae. and "mecayoll"— uonaanguine relHlionehip. or 
" roeoatl" ■ cord or tie. " House of Tiea " 7 

'"■Mnefcn(&jri(<tf"(p. 71). 

"■< Already MotBlinin (Tmt, II. cap. Vll) plctureE vividly the dlfficnttlflE encountered 
by the prleata In regard to regular marriage. Tlio first quealion lo be delennincd wa» 
that of the legitimate apouse. This haa already lieoii inTDBtlgatod In a Tonaer note. 
The next question wna that of the degrees of conaanguiDUy. or afflnity. It was rigidly 
Inquired iuto whether pei'iinpa, cnBKim had sanctioned intermarriage of brolhon and 

bermana: en lo demna poeo piirenteico guardan; aunqno nigunoe ae bnllarun Daaadoa 
eon aiiB propiaa hermanaa;" thus admitting the Tact that intennarriogo of that kind 
existed. MniiJieea [Lib. HI. cap. XLVIII, p.Mej also coueerlea tliat aucta may hare been 
the ease, nnd Inrere thai these mnrriagea should be regarded a> valid. The question of 
. Interniarriage between children of the tune Issue becomea Important through the 
sUlemenU and diaouaslon of TorqHtmnOa (Lib. Xllt. cap. VII. p. tm about the matri- 
monial RuBlonis or tlie Indiana of I'era-Pat : " Tbe Indians at Vera-Pai were compelled 
frequently, on account of their customs of relationship, to marry brotfaera with siBtera 
for thla reason: Ii was not cnitoaiar}' tor Ihaie of oue clan, or tribe, to marry the 
le [pueblo), nnd thus they sought tor them from others, beoause 
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H. H. Bancroft to whom every student of American tintiqniUea 
must look with a deep feeling of grutltude for his valuable sex* I 
vices, says on the subject: " maiTiagcs between blood relationt fl 
or those descended from a common ancestor were not allowed. "!•* J 
The act of marriage itself was preceded by negotiations on thefl 
part of one ealpuUi (that of the man) with another (that of the-ff 
woman), the negotiations terminating in something like & purchaaim 
of the girl.">« It La beyond our purpose, at present, to dwell o 

Ihey did not reckon the chllclren, bom In foreign [t 
Ibair fninil;: nllliough if IbD mother hnit ieHnnd rmn 
this was, EhM this rolRtionahlp wu onlf nttrlliHtci! i 
plftin sUtemcnC anH picture of " deaceiit in tbe malB ilne." wlUi the rules of klnehip U 
Btrangi; and fUiiy in vigor aB, with "deBceat in the feniHle line" sniong the Iroig ' 
The [nhnbltanta of VevK-l'ii spoke, aooording lo Sirrtra tlMo. IV, mp. Zi eap. XlV 
p. tSS], " Tsrloa LengungeB," Ijut tb>y «eiectei] one it Uia laaHnoe of ttie Dominica 
fatherB, "toiiBeit In general." Dr. BereiuU {'• Ranarti on tkt Cealra of Anctmt Ct 
nation in Cmlral America aiid IJMr atagraphicat Dltlributfon," aMraat read JulflO/J 
1S76. pp. S and 10) mentlona in Veni-PiiE Diree IdiomBt the "Kekchi" (AlU Terapil^^f 
"Pokonmn" (In Oie Sornli), and tlie "QQuloh*" (Weatern Verapai). Sob bIbd 
Squler. C" Uaaograph o/Jutkori vho have wrtlten on the Languagee of CmtnA Aaaiai^ 
Introd.. p. IX). ff. a. Anncm/lfVni. Ill, cap.lX. p.16D). IHcgo Qarebutt P ' ' 
(" Seport lo the King of Spain In IGTS," German trannlutlon b]r the late Dr. AJex « 
Franiziui, pp. ( and 64). Pimenift 1" Cuadro deicrtplifo de tai tenguoi," eta.. Vol. I 
pp. Sl^Jt), The close oonnection in cnatoua and luatitntinna [aee my not 
to the calendora of Mexico and Central America) between the QQuich« ar 
oana, and the probable ideotil}' of their origin, miike it not iinltkoly that tl 
also the aame rule, " not to nmrnr within the tribe or llneiige," or rather In the kltt^ 
Aa every tribe In Mexico conelated of a number of (Inlpnili, there WH< no need d 
BeleotingtiiewifennmoutaidBor theaettlement. Tbe manner of anangiDB mm ' 
fiirnialiea direct evidence of the fact, that the wife waB, nt leant usually. IVoni a 
kinahip. CSoo note IDA.) See eBpeoially, liesiilea, Sahaeutt (Lib, II, Appendix, p. 92 

'«■' Niatve Bnaei " (Vol. II, cap. Vll, p. Ml). 

1" Not only the consent ol the yonng man's parents was reqiiieite, but alio that W 

the "tclpnchllato" {speaker to the youth) of his "barrio " or onlpuUi, i. e. ' 

This fact is abundantly proven. SaiagHn (Lib, Tl, cap. XXlll. pp. 1st, IDS] says; IM ' 



B house and a. 
d tbe old m 



of the 1 



aoked," " the ol 



L 



told to them. The -' speaker " then took formal leave of the youth " y ilttJabaD al moso 
en an casB de an padre." (Lib. Ill, Appendix, cap. VL p.STlJ, be again Insists that tb« 
consent of the "maestros de lot mnnceljOB" was required. Xartta (" Kopporf," p- IW W. j 
"Lorsqu'lls ^talent d'ige i. te marler, o'est t dire i. vingt Hne on un pen plaa> ill bT^ 
demandalent I'autoriaatlon " (p. )M). Mendieta [Lib. II, cap. XXIV, p. llS) " 
llaedod de cassrse . . . podisn lloencia para bueciir mujer; y sin llcenela por in 
villa nlgimo se naeaba, y nl que lo bncla, demaa de darle su penltencio, lo tenlim p 
ingrato, malcriadoy comoaprJstHta" . . . IbraueiMarfn (Lib. XIII, cap. XXXl- Ilw 
the kill of the male which solicited the girl, and this soiiollaHon was carTled an n 
women, who bninght preaents. Ciinipnre also H. H. Baverqfl (Vol. II. pp. 231 U 
KttoncttrKPartlLTrat.ILi^ap.XlI.p.nr. •• Tealro Mexicavo," Vol. X). If the 

riie controlling influence of the Sin, in matters of man-iage, was offlclally raM 
nized, Bs late aa U5fi, by the flret provincial "concile" held at Mexiea In that fear. 
wae ordained : " That since it ie cantomary araong the Indians Mnceguales i: 
without peruilsbiou ("Ilcunclu") uf Iheir priuciiialH, »or to take auy women, unless 
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ritnal details themselves, but we ranst lay particular utresB on the 
fact, Ibftt the wife became the property of ber husband And that 
stie wftB, as such, placed under tlie direc^t protection of Jiis kins- 
men. Sncli marriages could he anuiilled by mutual consent. 
providetl the kin gave its approbation. In such a case the woman 
I was at liberty to marry again, and also to return to tbe calpulU 
I from which she issued. "" 

^ We might now be expected to cast a glance at the funeral litea 
\ of tbe ancient Mexicans since it was 07te of the attributes of the kin 
f to enjoy common buriul.^^' But tbis question is so intimately con- 
I nected with that of creed and belief that we refrain from tres- 
1 passing too much on that field. The Mexicans practised cremation 
I and, in the case of warriors slain in battle, at least, it is known 
rtfcst the exercises weie conducted by the officers and leaders of 
F *Bch kin, all its viembers, and not the special relatives and friends 
renly of the deceased, attending the ceremony,"** Onr knowl- 
kedge of the burial places of aboriginal Mexico is still very indefi- 

«■■ givtn br their hnml. ont nr wblcli there nriee givnt illsconiforta, nail marriage 

nortg tree pBr»oiiB le not us ft oo aa it thoulil fie, Iherefiiro. we ordnin and oonimand : 

an DC IndUu prlDcipiU of vhiDherer coDdilion or rank (" estado,") Bhall of hie onn 

uconl or uilhority give Bwsy nay wiCe lit anybody whatooover, nor sbnll he pi'eveot 

■n; MMHtgual from marrying freely the womnn nlinm he mny wlah, Mnd who may Ilka 

^ Udv- aider penalty of ihii'ty ds?H of Impi'lijounenc and uther penalties vliich tbs 

Judge may determlno upon." 
I (■' CoactKai Proolitidalet, Prtmero u Se^nda. celtbmdai par la tnuy wMe, p «uy Ltal 
tbidail de Mixico etc., tic. Dalot d Lux ft IWmo Sr. Ii. FraiKino Ai^imlo Loraaana 
AnOiitpo dt Ola Sonia Maropolitnm Igletla ASo de l~e»). Tbe "prlnoipalas Indlos" 
■ro the oKcen of the " Kina." nod thna we liate, tliirty five years aller the eooqaeM, 
a formal [eoognitlon of the unsloia among Uie MoihiBn Imllana thai maninge wai eon' 
trolled by the Kin. How the " eacomeaclerua " sabaequeDtly Interfered with that 
onatuin, in order to conceal Ihoir own uiuninal iJoIdkh, Is plainly lo)d by FraD Antonio 
de Henieial ■• Hiitoria de la I'rovtncia de San ficente da Chyapa t aualemala, etc., etc." 
Madrid, IBIB (Lib. VII, cap. XV, p. Sa7). 

"° It la Bingolar (hat eome of the earlleat ecclenlestlcal writers imply that there was 
no rule of repiidlatioa or dirui-ce among the ancient Heilcans. Mendiela (Lib. Ill, cap. 
XLVUl, p. 3W). riie ■ame authority, howaier, anrllintea this to tbe baneful effects of 
oontout with the Spaniards, In conaeqiiunco of which the castoma of the natives givw 
more orlesedlieolDtc and iinmorRlIi>.304). ^urftn (p. 9T) cnnBnns, and Ton/uaaala 
(Lib. XVI, cap. XXIV, p. Igs), copies Mendieln Uterslly. Tor Cbo cuatoma of divorce 
Bee Znrila [p. 67), Aftndfela |Llb. Ill, nap. XLVIII. p. 301), Torgnaitada (Lib. XIII. 
cap. XV, pp. Ul and Ui). Comoro (Veil in I, p. UO), HerreraiDm.ia, Lib. II, cap. C, 
XMJ, pp. 72 and Ti), /Juilamnnle (" Tacoco," p. IW), and others. The dlvUloa of 
property mentioned as accnmpaoytng the divorce, applies only to personal eSeoM, 
BJODettiewtfeliroDght nothing else, ijee " TinuraiV Zdn<f)"[p. 439,and notelO?). 

The matrimoDlal custoiDii of the ancient tloiicaiia will be more thorouglily dia- 
easaed by me to another moncgmph, siibeeqncot to one on "Roligloos Beliefs." 

"'•' Ancient Socitln" (pp. 71 anil 83). 

"'Compare iMrdn (Cap. X VIII, pp. IM and IM), and 7u0ienao (Cap. SXV,pp.3T 
andSS). 
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nite, owing, in part, to the treasure-seeking propensitiee of tlie 
Spanish iiumigrnnta as well as to tlie diligence of tlie clergy in 
obliterating all objects to which the aborigiiiea attached superati- 
tioua notions. 

For the same reason we refiain here from entering into a, de- 
tailed account of the customs of worship. Still we feel obliged 
to state that tlie feature of" separate religious ritea""^ so charac- 
teristic of society baaed upon kin, is plainly visible among the 
ancient Mesicans. There are some very remarkable evidences of 
this, to which we must allude. 

It has already been eatablisUed at the outset, that each calpnlli 
had " its particular god," which was worshipped, as a tutelar deity, 
within the territory of that calpulli. Consequently each kin had 
its particular medicine-lodge or temple. "* Besides, the last one 
of the seventj'-eight places into which Father Sahagun subdivides 
the great central " teo-calli " of the tribe, is described by him as 
follows : 

"The seventy-eighth edifice was named calpulli, these were 
small buildings enclosing the inside of the square, these little 
houses they called calpulli, and there the principals and officials of 
the republic gathered, to do penance for four days preceding each 
festival occurring at twenty days interval. Their vigils thus lasted I 
four days, during which time some of them ate at midnight and 
others at noon."' 

Thia statement, which is confirmed (according to the learned 
Jesuit John Eusebius Nieremberg)"'' by the celebrated physician 
and naturalist Francisco Hernaudez, is followed by another one, 
not less important, also of Sahagun : 

"They offered up many things in the houses which they called 
" calpulli," which were like churches of the quarters, where those 
of the same gathered, as well for to sacrifice, as for other cere- ^ 
monies thoj' were wont to perform 

Thus the right of the kin to "separate worship" appears not ' 

"> " Atmienl Society " (p. 71)- 

"•Beeldea tbe {melclve nssertl 
a&p. XIX, p. 3i; : ■• te poulnn en ui 
elloe lUmnlian colpuUi. que qute 
cap. XXXVJr, Bto.), we hare nisi 
Cop. IX, pp. Te nnd SO], and Ovirdo (I.il 



D. II. Append 
" Htltorla naturae," (LH). VIII, c»p. XXII, p. MB). 
•' JHatorla general," [Lib. 11, Appendli, p. Wl. SeB 



SahaBtiH (Lib. It, Appendix, p. Itl. Lib. I 
(t cHBue deornrloD que lenlan ea 1n> linniaeqne i 
r IglcBin del barrio d pnri'nquln" and [Lib. It, , 
Btimony of Durrtn [Cap. V, [ip. « nnd IS, 

XXXIII. CBp. X, p. 301}. 
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only eatabliahed within that kin's territory, but it is sbo recog- 
nized even at the central medicine-lodge of the tribe. 

A further evidence of it is fonmi in the manner of distribution 
of the captives, npon the return of a successOil war-party. It is 
known that prisoners were always offered up to the idols. Much 
a person, therefore, as soou as secured, became an object of 
"medicine;" he was bo to say a sacred object. Well treated as 
long as he was not needed for the slaughter-block, nothing could 
in the end save him from sacrifice, But this sacrifice itself was 
not made in behalf of his captor, but on l>elialf and for the kin to 
whom the captor belonged. Tlierefore upon arrival at the pueblo, 
the prisoners of war were turned over to the respective calpulli as 
their share thus furnishing another illustration of " Separate Kites 
of Worship " of the kins composing the aucient Mexicans. "« 

Having already discussed, in a former paper, the lenitre of I^ands 
and customs of Inheritance^^^ we now pass on to one of the most 
essential features of tribal society, an 1 one I ch nvolves some 
of the vital points of organization and c sto ns 

Tlie kiA was obligated to protect a d defe d the i ersona a d prop- 
[ erty of its membej-s, and to i-esent and ju al a y i j y done to 
' them, as ifH were a crime committed aga at tie I i itseif ^^ 

The impression justly prevails, that llie so-called penal code " 
of the Mexicans was simple but severe, death being, in most in- 
stances, the punishment of offenders. This resulted, in a great 
measure, from Ibe fact that any offence against an individual 

K "'ATmdlcta (Lib. II, roip. XXVII. p. ISi), nlher ooDtradlcta hiiuBelf nbea he 
ll Wys Dm: thnt the caiillre lielongeil to hia cnptor, but at ilie same lime, that Dili »)>• 
F lor was eieii killed Ir he gact awa; bia priaoner to nDuUiBl mmi. fiecoDd : that each 
one hNd CO nitcli hit onn prlaanFis, and at the same lime they nore gnardsd in com- 
mon, and M the rlak or the "barrio" or kin, which was roapoaaible for tlielr aafo 
keepinr Tarqtitinada (Lib. XIV, cap. 111. p. SW) copIflH thia almost literally, 
Uuch more positive and clear Is Duron [Cnp, XIX. pp. 173 aud ITS) : " maiidii Tlscaellel 
icpaiilr lo9 uaiidvos, porque cran ninchos. por todas loa bnrrioa j que eada banio to 

oinarKHie de gnardnr y eustenlar tautoa Los nuudones de los barrios repar- 

tleron loe preaoi i cads barrio, k oomo lea cania." (Cap. XXI, p. IK) : " MoDlefOunia 
loa mandana restlr y aderefir y llBmauava tlos UalplKquos, qua son loe man done I lias 
di Id* barrion, y enirpgauanlaa, pni'a que tuvlesen cuidado dellos, diolendo que cran 
la manied del sol. SeGor de la tierra, que loa daua para el aacrifleio." {Id., cap. XXII, 
p. 1«. Cap. XXVUI. p.337): "luego fueron repartldoa entrelos barrloa y enoomenda- 
doailoa RinDilonclllnH," (Cap. XLII. p. 343, etc.). ruaiDfluMC'Croufivi," cnp. XXIX, 
p. 4B: XXXII, p. ai ; XXXUI, p. 01^ XXXVlll, p. 61 ; XLIX, p. 80, ale.), conBrma Uuriu 
n«*mU'<tl>e expeuted. 

ire of LaniU mid Cuilami af ItiKerilaKet," Wik Rrport of Pedbody Muteuin. 
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became, according to rules of kinship, one againat the Bocii 
group to which he belonged. This presupposes again a genet 
division of crimes into ttvo classes, one of which includes soch 
as were committed by memliera of the kin against other tnerabers 
thereof or against instiLutions of the same group to which tbey 
belonged. The other comprises offenses committed by inhabitanU 
of one calpiilli against those of another. It is only the first cli 
which we take under consideration here, the second we resen 
for onr discassion of the mode of goveminent. Crimes coi 
mitted within the kin can be classified as against pei'Si 
property, and against medicine. 

The aborigines of Mexico are generally represented as iDeing", 
in their every-day's interconrse, of a quiet, peaceable, inoffenaiTfl 
disposition, contrasting strongly with their savage ferocity in wai* 
fare. This was not however due to any innate gentleness 
mildness of nature, but only to the peculiar restraint enforced upon 
them by the law of retaliation or revenge. '^^ Brawls resulting in 
bodily injury were therefore of extremely rare occurrence, and 
then it was left to the parties to settle it among themselves. lov 
such cases, as in the event of mutual Jealousy, a challenge ofti 
passed between them, and titis challenge bronglit about an cn^j 
counter at the 7iext campaign when, while the warriors were] 
engaged with the enemies of the tribe, the contestants fongbl 
as if they had belonged to opposite camps, until one of theHtJ 



)er8 ' 

inW^L 

raiv^H 



arlomly deiilclBil by older vrlteri. 

BTae paenioBS. CorUa (" Cartt 
fftuuia," i>. IB. VeilU, Vol. I). »)ieuka uniiem acCDiilJog to the reiiartu sf tbeTlnxc 
MB*. B*r»oii«Mi"H(jtortoelc.,"pp,aOBiin<1310. Cap.CCVlU. Vodia Il).»paclallr 
idnellaon IhelrrlceB imdlhelrcruellir. ns eTlilenced in Uielr sourlflaoB. " El Can^niiita 
dor Aminlma- (Cal.Oe Dooum., I, pii.»71, 163, (»T. niul ini7),)ili<:B» B<'eU stroEiOD tbdr 
feroaltf, nllliaiigh he alao siystbatUmy nrv vsi-y oliedient. The lulaslaniu'lBii i 
exult their gooiL ■ides — their doolllt]' ani) tulthfulneiH. Conipare JMeUtUa (ImL.^, 
cap. XIV, pp. W and 77). The lunie (Trnt. I, oap. II, pp.al ami B3), meat 
Ibeii' vices also, atlriliutlng nearlj' all of tliem (Molatry exuepteil}. to their laollni 
to wai-ds intecDpe ranee. (Trnt, It, asp. IV, p. UU: "Lu c^ua (le«sta genui 
deoir OB, que avn miiy extmnoa de nueatm ccMidlaloa . . . ." ZarUa (p. W-sai).. 
very bitter ngaJnat suuh aa treat the IndlaoB a> barbarlnna. (Id,, ii and U). ileudiOa 
(Lib. Ill, oap. XLIII. p. MO), says tliat Ihey were Tery willing to forgive and ask Is bs 
fti'glvoii, the lulLor taking place, belure Kaing tu eomt^se themeelveH. naniettmei before 




' Against IhlB, It 



e MexlodQii in Clavfpero (Lib. I, 
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TTBS disabletl or until he votuDtarily withdrew. ^^s Slanderers, 
however, were punished by the kin, having their lips cut off 
or publicly siieett.^^ Homicide, and -murder, were invariably 
punished by death. '^^ 

Intemperance in public was free to people more than seventy 
/^years old, while if grown men below that age appeared in ■« 
drunken state (festivities excepted), their heads were shorn clean 
in punishment. But wlienevei- the delinquent was a chief he 
was publicly degraded ; and any officer was forthwith removed 
and relieved of his duties,'*^ Women who attempted to act aa 



•" Goauira (Vec|[a I, p. UDJ : " no ti'nen nrniHe eino en In cnetrB, 7 alii BTarlgiiun eus 
poudencias por desafloa." llartolimd de lot Catiu (■' HUtoria apUoaitica de Indiai," 
call. S13 and SU. Vol. Vlll of Lari Kingaburough. note XLV, p. !St), Byatiiiidere In- 
terftreil, sepurBtlng the pHrtiea, If they cnme to blow*. MoMiaia (Trat. I, cap, 11, p. 
13), BBfB thHCBucli strife KaH qiinrreU onlf occorred when the^ were drnnk: " Y fiieiK 
de estsr beodos bod tan paciOcoB, que uuiiDrlo linen muvho se empnjsa lino i otro, y 
apenu nunca dan vocaa. bI 110 es laa mugeres qoe nignnna vecea rifiendo dan irrltoa." 
(Cnp. XIV.p.Tej : "Sin renelllOB nl eaemiaudea pnBan an Tida." TV>rQuniuvIa ( Uta. XII, 
cap. XV, pp. SiW and SUB). Burrtra (Deo. Ill, Lib. IV. cap. XVl, p. l.«). 

"'^tartia (■■ Rapport." etc., pp. IM and 130) epeake only or «hildr«n, puoishBd by 
■putting the lip a far lying. Thia la copied by ffcrraro (Dec. Ill, Lib. IV, cap. XVl, p. 
13U) and Torqtiaiuida ,1,1b. XIII. cap. XXX, p. 478). VOancKTi (Part II, Trat. Ill, p. tSi}, 
lioweyer. declarca thla puniabment to hate been meted ant to adntta, adding; "to-day 
tbera would be many without llpe, ao much do tbay lie." Benam ('■On^iilita,'' p. M8, 
Vediti I! tpeiika of tbia pnniBbnieiit as baying been Instltuiacl hy QnEtialcohuntl. nnd 
Ibradnlta aa well aa Tor children. Tble, atlribnting It to Quulzal^ohuall, ia an evIilcuC 
error. Uompnre SalmguH. |Lib. Ill, cap. Ill, p. 241). Clai-tgtn (Lib, VII, cap. XVH, 
p. 48U] Is positive about adults. Bustanmnte (" Tezcoai," p. IlifiJ laya that alanderers 
wero hilled. 

■H£as CoHi (," HUtaria Apolog^Uaa." cap. 113. Klngab; Vol. VIII, p. 113]: Deatoa 
Erae1quemi<tBbakotro,elcuHlmorlaporelIn." Qonora (Vedln 1, p.U2): "Uatanal 
matador nln Bicepoion ninguna." JUeniHeta (Lib. 11, cap. XXJX, p. ISB): ■• SonteDalaban 
i muei'te i loa qxie eamelian enormea y t^mFea delltoi. as! como i tos borulcidOB. Kl 
qns mntabn i otro, morla pnr ello." Torguemnda (Lib. XII, cap. VIII, p. SS7}. almoat 
cOplea the preceding. Nearly all the nuthors agiee on thla paint, except, aeuordlng to 
Jfr. Baneroft {"Native Races." Vol II, p. (90, note OB). Darin, who la aald to aaaert: 
"that the niiii-rterer did not anlTer death, but becnme the slave for lite of the wife or 
reladvea of the docoaaed." In thla Diir*n agrees with th ■' Codice Rnmira." Fetnn- 
mrt ('■ Teatra." Vol. I. p. iS!,) aaya that even fur mnrrter coniniictert In a drunken 
BtKte. the milprlt waa killed (hang). ClnHgera (Lib. VII, cap. XVII, p. 4M) briefly 
■tates that all homloide waa punished vrith death. Aa to the uinniier ol execution. It li 
vaHoiiely aiated. II would lie nn«afe to attempt going Into deuUa. 

i"ltla well known that there waa un Idol Ibr tho drunkartta, Satusguri (Lib. I, cap. 
XXII. p. «) even gives the unmea of thirteen ■' dioaea del vino," Acoortltng to Ortgorio 
Oarda (" Origen de loi Iwlttn," elo. Lib, III. cap, II. SVI, p. 93, who Iheutiona aa bq. 
tborlty F^B Euievan de Sal/ixar, " Btstoria, I Hrladon de In T^login de loi ladtoi Mtxt- 
coBo*" loet in a shipwraok, 15H4), they had three hnndreii goda of the drunkard a "quo 
de aoloB I0B borrachOB tieiier 3W Dloses." See alao Torquanada [Lib, VI, cap. XXIX, 
p. fig) and otbera. The punUhineutB are given by me alter JlfeiHH<ta(Llb, II, cap. XXX, 
pp. IW and MO). Copied leitually by Ibrgunnada (Lib. XtV.cap, X. p. iW], Bealdea 
tbeee, Zm^to (pp, 110-112) asaerta Ibe eaine, even more explicitly, and he ia tbtlowod by 
a (Dee, III, lib, IV, cap, XVl. p, las). relanevrt (Vol. I, p. 485), Clavigtro (Lib. 
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procaresaea were severely pUDished, though not with loss of 

While cinudestine relations between young men and girla were 
known lo e.viat ami, if not aauctioneil, atill were not piinialied,'^' 
it waa different if a married man attempted to sediiue a maiden 
who was not an outcast. The seducer was invariably punialied.'^ 
Intercourae between unmarried people waa tolerated, as a pre- 
liminnry lo marriage and tlie consequent increaae of kinahip. but 
if a hnabatid, in contravention of the obligation ''not to marry 
in the kin," endeavored to aatiafy his lusts upon one of that kin's 
wards, as tlie danghters of members all were, then he committed 

VII, Oflp. XVJI. p. 48SJ. itU aflli-m, lieaMaa. that ynang peojile. while yet in cure of (h« 
"houaBHor training," If Intoxicated, were killed. Thl« ia hImi coiiBiinecl bj 5iiAa^n 
{Lib. Ill, nppendlK, oap. VI, pp.STO and !7I). Enoepl by WotoH.ilo (Trnl, I, enp, II, pp. 
S3 XDd iS), ic li geDBially conceded that drnniennesa was well oonti-olled In aboriginsi 
ISexlro. 

'" Atthougb prostitution wiu tnlomlod, Btlll, houeea nf ill-fame did nnt eilet, Tor- 
ifuemarla ^Llb. Xll, oap. II, p. 37«); " Kalo parece, porqiie pormltiapon, quo hiiWew 
MugBiiiB, qae ee dnban klos qae qiirrlnn, y le andnlia iesln vldRaiiella, y gannnRloui, 
Domo Ibb de nnealrn Eapnnn, y oCroa Reinoi'i piiestu que no lenlnD CRsa si^nnlaila, nl 
publica para la execudon deeii mal oUcio, eUio que cada qual marsbad'indolepumcla, 
yel acta deshi>ne>>(o, en que ae ocupaba, lerTlade liigar puIjIIro. yen el mlsmo vlcloag 
haolupnblloayBeniuDireittabB." rrioiKurt [Vol. I.p.48aj: "Penniilan los maxloaDOT, 
mtijereB que gaiiasen caa ane cueipos, aunqiie no leaian lugni-ea aebaladoa." It la. 
therefore, not ijnlte clear what may be meant by Uie term "aluahueta." In the eenaeer 
tlie French word "entremetteuHe," alone, they were amenable to panlabment. since It 
waa the duty of the man tobiintbla " l^niale," although he BomeCimpa employed wnuen 

not for the Immoralitv of their oonduct, but for their ummlhorizeii fomnrdt 
adili-eaalng IhcmaelTes to men, and thus IreapaestiiB upon the dignity ol that anperlor 
belDg, Id regard to authorities on the made of punlahnienL, I but refer to those quotW 
by Ur. a. H. Bancroft (Vgi. II, p, Ue. note 101). 

■" I have already shown tlial young people held Intlmale rotntiona i 
before the formalities of marriage were nrrangeil. Tbns, while he waa yet at 
" relpui:hualll," the youth had hla female friend, "amlga" or "mnneeba," outald^' 
This ia poaitively ataled by Saiui^n [Lib. Ill, appendix, oap. VI, p. !TI}: •'■} 

estaban en laa de ana famlliaa," and 7br<;unMd<i [Lib. XII, oap. Ill, p. STO). That 
Ibeae female "IHends" were regai'ded with mnre than a (^llng of platonlo lore, 
ia dryly enpreiised by SalagvM (Id: oap. V. p. 170): "yloa qiieeraaamanceliadaalhanse 
idormlreon Buaamigas," It Is aleo aasBTled by 7br9tuniuuin(>>eealiaTe);"quedeBpuea 
que aquel manuebo havia un Hlja, en la dicba tnanceba, luego le era farcoao, it d^arla, 
d racililrla por mnger legillma." Vitaaewrt (Vol. I, p. «0) : - los mancelwa nnl 
caaaiBe tcnian aua mancebas, y aolinn pedlrliia i laa iiiadrco." This alnioat eatab 
promiaculty aiaong ibe ancient Uexluans, ae a preliminary to formal maninge. 

<'° Clax^ero (Lib. VII, cap. XVII, p. WS) saya Ibntthe puniebment waa not Ilk 
of the adulterer, " beeauae the liuaband was not rrqidred to (be aame amounl o 
Jugal lldellty aa the wife." With ■' slavea" concubinage waa permitted, and the 
of cblldbii-th waa ^ednm to the child, Dpath was Inviirlubly (lie puniahmt 
tboae who held, or attempted to hold, interuuiirae with girla in care of Ihe bui 
worabip. .ZurUa (p. IU6, etc.). Jfnidlfto (Lib. II, cap. XXIX, p. I»i]; "El qua 
niena it vli'gen, ora fuese en et canipo, ora en caaa del padie morla por eUo." 
KHPOItT PUABOOr MUBSUM, II. 4u 
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a crime which the calpuUi was bound to punish in the most exem- 
plary manner. 

Willie we are not at all surprised at such severity'' in the cases 

above stated, it cannot fail to astonish us, that such apparently 
harmless acts as those of a man wearing female dress and of a 
woman appearing in male attire were visited upon the offender3 
with (leath.^29 Still, the ancient Mexicans could assign from 
their peculiar point of departure good cause for such cruel punish- 
ments. The position of woman was so inferior, they were regarded 
as so far beneath the male, that the most degrading epithet that 
could be applied to any Mexican, aside from calling him a dog, 
was that of '' woman." It was more injurious than coward. Now, 
for a man to assume the garb of such an inferior being became 
almost equivalent to a crime against nature. It was an act of 
wilful degradation which was a deadly insult to his own kin. On 
the other hand, if a woman presumed to don the dress of her 
lord and master, it again was a crime of an equally heinous 
nature. In both cases the dignity of the whole consanguine 
group became deeply affected, and death alone could satisfy its 
honor. After this, it is needless to say how the actual crimes 
against nature were regarded and punished. ^^o 

It was also a capital crime for any man, to assume the dress 
or ornaments peculiar to an office, without being himself that 
office's lawful incumbent. Besides being a grave insult to the 
rightful officer, it was a dangerous offence towards the kin, 
especially in case of war, when it amounted to actual treason.^^i 

Since it was the kin's dut^' to protect, not onl}- the persons, but 
also the property' of its members, it follows that adultery com- 
mitted with a married woman entailed deadly punishment upon 
the male, whether he was married or not. His crime was that of 
stealing the most precious chattel of one member of the calpulli. 

i^« This is so generally mentioned by all authors, that special references are super- 
fliious. 

15" All nulhors insist that incest was punished with death. Torquemada (Lib. XII, 
cap. IV, p. 380) : ♦• Todos los que conietian iiiccsto en cl primer grado de consanguinidad, 
tenian pena de mucrte, si no erau cuiiados, y cufiadaH." Mendieta (Lib. II, cap. XXIX, 
p. 137). Vetancurt (Vol. 1, p. 481). All these authors apiiear to have gathered their 
iniorniation from the same source, or rather Torquemada is irequenlly Mendieta's 
plap:iary, while Vetancuit often copies Torquemada. To avoid superfluous quotation, 
1 beg to refer, on the subject of •♦ unnatural crimes," to Bancroft (Vol. II, pp. 466, 467 
aud 4<;8. " Satire lidca'*). 

»»» Men'Htta (Lib. II. cap. XXVII, p. 132), copied by Torquemada (Lib. XIV, cap. Ill, 
p. 540), Durdn (Cap. XJlVI, pp. -U, 2i5 and 216), and otiiers. 
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The worann, &s participant in the offence, was niso killed. Botli^ 
were esecutpil In piililic.'^ Tlieft of ulijccts was variously piin- 
iahed. If tlic iirtiolc was of siuall value ami coiiM be retiirneii, 
its restitution aettleil the malter ; '»» Iml If it were of greater value 
and conld not be returned, then the tliief became '- bondsman" to 
the iiyiu-ed owner or even suffered death for his criine,'^* The 



«iir, howTer, the hnabnnd killed the wife hlmaelr, eien If l>e eanghl her 1 

•red M ono nut eu mui:h ngHin»t the idhii. hs nciiinsl Ibu cliKter nt ktiidred la whieb 
he belontred, and they were eonafqiionny nut oiily baiiiid biit eniiltfl to urenge It, 
BTidence of thla pnnishnioiit or tlie Injurrd huslnind In Bme he HTenireil hliunelf. 1* 
flmnd In many niilhora. See Mewliela (Lib. II. 0H|>. SXI.T, p. I3H), TorqMmaila (Lib. 
XII, (Mi|). IV, t>- 37li), Ctavigero [Lib. VII, oaii. XVII, p. 181), *ad H. B. Amerqfl <VoI 

In Btrnn^ conlrHSt wUb tbe fi-equont aeiiertlonq nt the 1il|rb.hiiniled miinner Ism 
Wlih'h the cblen nre said to bHTe ii-cil. ul their irlll nnd gi>od pleiu-iire, the wxnieti 
(be IbikI, as rov Insinniw In Gamnra (Verlla I. pi>'. I4» and *»»), Hfololinia {Tnil. 
cap. VII, p. Ijll) and otberi, we linrl It piiBltivply elBteil thai ndiiltery hiiiI rape W' 
MTsrely punished even In the eaee o( the hl([licst uIBcitb mid ohIeRaliu. TIiU* 
the GKBe or the ohlef of TInxciillan. who waa exe<'iiteil for ii<1iiltery, li nIalM 
With Rill deCiKlB by fMt CaiH (■' Hit. api.toH'Stiea:' Cnp. SIS, In Tal. VIII, of King*-^ 
borenfih, p. 1^), Znrttn {pp, tOT imi) IM) Tor-iwuaia (I.lb. XII. enp. XV. p. 3MI). 
other BtDTT of a eon iif tbe cihtef of Teiunco. killuil lor liileri-oiir • with itlrle thra Mf9 
the holisee or worahip, la iil<o Ailly oiren. UlUUochUI I" St'l. (fu OAtMAn 
Suei,''Cap. Xi.IV, pp.BU~»»l), Tor^aemmln (\j\\i. II,gii|i. LXV. p. IBU), el 
Btringe coiilmdictloaa and arc, winetinieii, AHinU uren botweea (net aod lliut u tohll 

"■ODMrtrflfVedliil, p. «8), wye; "Klladroit era esclavn por el iirlmer 
Ihle ia not anrtalneil by olhera. In the onae or small (bene. lf\<r Inatnnoe. JirmdMofLIb, J 

U, cBp.XXIX,p.I»tfl;"EI1iidi'anqaBliiii'tHbHhnrtnoi>tiible purl 

era hei*bo eauluro." TorguemoAi (Lib. XII, cup. V, |i. Bill;, lint e«|iei;lfl}Iy (Lib. XITyJ 
cap. XXI, p. Ml): "Al qnehunnha prqiieEioa hiiila:>. M noemn luny n'egueulililiis, ct 
pogarlu line hiirtflba haelupago." Clariatyii [Uii. VII. oHp. XVII). 

■■•The stntementH ire ponitlve to IhUelleRE. Ittaidl^a (Lib- Il> onp. XXIX. 
Tbrgwiniuln <Llb. Xll.uap. V,p.»8l;, retBTinrt (Vol I, p. 4St). '•^nd«iimi" {■ 
Doc: I, p. 383) exageetatea. "Dt rordr* de Suax-$1on ahaem! par la ImSen 
Vemanx Uompana' traDalatlon of n Simnnuaa M3S„ (l.-E Itci'ueU, p. HH) uonHr 
■■ anonyTnoDti." Fran FratuHiaa de Bolofftia {"Lellre au R. I'. CWment 4* lUtmcHa," 
Becuell, p. 311): "1)4 n'^taient pus trea uineln Utrna les punttloim qn'lla ItifllHtalvnl ai 
ooopnbles." OnMtl dt Chora {"Itappnrt mr bi prmiiiqt de ilcTitltlaa," 
tranilation by Mr. Ternaux, iA Eeoiiell. p. Sl^,— original held by Mr Ioubah»MJJ 
Berrtra (l>ea. Ill, lib. IV. cap, VII. p. lai). ahout Nioarattna: "CarlabBn las CiilM-lliitr 
al Ladron, I qneiliiba EarOnvo del Dueno de lo hiirtadii, haalA qne |inKB*e." (Llli. llCd 
nap. XV, p. 101). at Iirnllan ; '- con lus bieneii itel Ladnin. deBpiita da Jiifllebidii, abl- 
iiraoiim nl agrarhidn. IxaHiaehia {•• HMUn d*t ChtchinHqHtt," Cup. XXXVIII. ti 
Md] : " Celiil qui tulnlt dana lea tniavfe on ilana lea maiaona ileTenall 1'eai-laTe ilu vuU 
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iliirntion of this bond, whether for certain time or for life, is not 
staled. If a.uy one clia.ti<re[l the limits (Iidcs) of tlie individual 
lots ("taliDil|ia"), or of tlie official tracts, he lost his life. HU 
offbDiie was nut so much against tlie occiipattt as against the 
kin, who had Gved tlie destination of each particniar plot of land, 
and determined its boumlaries.'^^ It ia also mentioned that ^-be 
who squandered ttie praiierty of minors left to his care" sntTered 
death for it. Tlie case could only be that of an oldest son, or of 
a father's brother, in whose care the " tialmilli " improved by the 
deceased was left, to he improved for the benefit of the latter's 
children. If now this warden failed to have that lot tilled for 
two years, it became lost to his wards, who were thereby left 
without means oC subsistence. There was no restitution [lossi- 
ble, therefore the negligent administrator paid with his life for 
the neglect, '^^ 

In general, we discern the ruling principle : that for theft there 
were but two ways of atonement. One consisted in tlie return 
of the stolen property, and if Ihat was uo longer possible, then 
the person of the thief had to suffer for it. Wherever no bodily 
labor could replace the value of the loss (as in the last case men- 
tioned) Ihe life of the criminal became forfeited to tlie kin, since 
the sulferers looked to that cluster for redress.*^'' This carries us 

preheniluil by iu owner or nt leuitc nrciipant. Tliia star]' allows, that no chief wu 
exeniiil rrom inin [aliment oven for slislii uiiEilemennorH. 

I I'eTer Co Tarqtitnuiila (l,ib. XIV. cup. XXI, p. iiU), Vetancart {•' Teatro." Vol. t, p. 
^3). Du^lamantt {•■ Tlzcoco," p. iv;) f.>r [lie mBHrlion EIihC (ha Uh of the Hllaf 
ualHteil liliii iu dlAcbarKl lift (lie iicniiltyrnr hie ci-ima. TbeRirmerasyB: '-y si aotenlB 
■Ja que pngar. una, f doa vecea, las giarienlea ae juntali.-in, ; reinitlfld enira el si Tiloi 
del huito, y pi^biin por el, iliei. y Aoee miint:ia. y dcsUa urriUa : iil e» tie crier, qua 

precio, el ^1 tenlk de que pagnr. 6 lua Pnrientea." On ihlB Importaut point— ths (ult- 
darilu of iht Hitdrtd In Ihe caie of the crime of one of their uumber, see, ftirtliei an, 
DDte I3T. 

>uTo the niilhnrlCieB so frequonlly qiioteil on oUier ellb]ac^tB, I will Hdd here /fUUzD- 
ekW (-' Arfocfonei hittiritot." Vol. IX, l.nnl KlnsKboroiiflL, p. 38T}. 

»• Torquemada (Lib. XII, cap. Vlt. p. }B3) ualla ttiia nn " extrsvKSiot law." furtber 
qnoliitloni uaeleite. 

•"It isetnlcdby .f.de reCancuH ("7%n(ra Jfenssno. Vol. I, p. 483): "En las buitoe- 
era ley general que slenila cosa <le valor tentnn pena de niiierte; y si la parto se can Te- 
nia, pag^iba en mantaa la i^ntlilnil al duefio, y oira maa para el Oecu real; k esto 
acndian las parlentea." This "abllgatlan tn help" an the part af the klu ve tutve 
already met with In the caae of marriage, where the kin aasialed the newly mBrrled 
ooiiple. (See Zatitu, •'Bapporl,'' p. \31): "SI ie Jeune bomme ^toit imuvre, la cam- 
munaiilJ oii ii avait iU Hevi I'aidalt." We Hnd It subaiMIng after the eonqaeat, 
>B nlien an Indian dhrd, leaTing debts, hia kinship paid them lor hix eatjiie (wbivh la 
moat onacB wiis Inanlient), or "worked It out fur liim." This la aaserted as fulluwa by 
AUBmtiii Daeila PadUUi ('•tHiloria da ta /^ndacloim Ditcurio de la rtoviucia it 
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to a class of thefts and other similar offenses, committed against 
worship or " medicine." 

Any attempt at seduction of a female who. had taken the 
pledge of chastity in behalf of medicine, was most cruelly pun- 
ished, both in the persons of the seducer and the female ; and if a 
medicine-man broke his vows, he suffered a horrible death. *38 

We have already mentioned that it was a capital crime on the 
part of a warrior to take for himself a prisoner of war secured by 
ianother.^39 Such cases occurred only during an engagement or 
immediately after it. Why an action of that kind should entail 
so rigorous a punishment can be easily inferred, if we recollect 
that a captive of that kind became at once sacred — an object of 
medicine. No return could atone for the offence, since it hud been 
committed against the ''rites of worship," one of the kin's most 
sacred and important attributes. Under the sauie head must be 
placed the capital punishment of such as wrongfully appropriated 
to themselves gold or silver. Both of these metals were regarded 
as objects of medicine, and whoever seized them unlawfully, com- 
mitted a crime against worship also.^^® 

'Santiago de Mexico," 2<1 Edition, 1«'25, Lib. I, cap. XXVI, p. 8:J) : "Si miiere alguuo dellos 
con deiidus, como si Iob deiulos las hereUas«sen por parecert<ie (leudas y (leinlUH cii el 
nombre, prucuran luego entre Ioh pariciites pagarliis, porque el aniiiia de bu diruiito no 
dilate la enlrada en el cielo. Y si no tienen caudal para pagar, procuran que se per- 
done la deuda, y sino naleii con eain tni^ i, ^c dan luego tudos en servicio n] acreedor 
haMta que del todo se pague lo que el difunto devia. Vivien<lo yo en el colegio de San 
Xiiiys de predicadures el ano do 158'>, 8ucc<li6 moi-ir un Indio que trab:ijaua en aquel 
Bumptuoso edilic.io, y era niuy <lieutro cantero; auia vccibido dineros adelantadoB, y 
qnando murid quedava deviendo veynte pcMos, 6 reales de & ocho. Vini^ron luego 
al colegio los parientcs reconocienda la deuda, y pidiendo que los ocupanen en servicio 
del colegio, para que se descontu^se lo que su deCunto deuia. No se les daua niuclio a 
los padres «lel cologio por cobrar estos dineros; porque ilemas de ser pocos no parecia 
que auia nio lo p.ira cobrarlos; y mas por acudirii la devo<Mon de los deudos, le dtx^ron 
& nno, que vinie.s.->e a trabajar en la huerta. Era marauilloso el cuydado del Indio, ansi 
en venir cada dia, como en venir muy de nutnana; y preguntandole uu religioeo la 
causa de su cuydado, dixo, que Ic tc>nia porque sn pariente se fuesse al cielo, y desde 
alia le ayudasse con Dios, y no estuviesse en el inflenio cUiquito, que los predicadorcs 
llaman purgatorio." 

My friend Col. F. Ilecker, to whom I commnncated the above, at once recognized 
in it an analogue to the ancient Teutonic '^^Gesammt-Burgschnft." He called my atten- 
tion to the remarkable organization of the Go-mans. Compare Luilen {** Genchichfe^^* 
etc., Vol I, p. 502), which valuable source I also owe to the kindness ot' the distin- 
guished German jurist. 

" 1*8 In regard to " priests " it is also staled that they were merely degraded and cast 
kway; but this is hardly probable since, the higher the position of the culprit, the 
severer was his punishment. 

' »»Compj»re alao 77. H. Bancroft (Vol. II, p. 419). 7*rc«co«("Congtte«<,*»Book I, chap. 
W 11, p. 47). 

^*oMmdieta (Lib. II, cap. XXIX, p. 138). Vetancurt (Vol. I, p. 484) : »*A1 que huitaba 
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In the above review of those offences and their punishments, 
immediately connected with that rule of tribal society which 
places the persons and property of the members of a kin under 
that kin's special protection, we cannot pretend to have furnished 
more than illustrations, and not at all a full catalogue. Still, 
enough has been told, we believe, to explain what is frequently 
styled the ''penal code" of the ancient Mexicans. It is well 
known, that no actual written laws existed, but on the other 
hand, at the time of the Spanish conquest, the natives still had 
a large number of paintings which represented their own manners 
and customs. Since a considerable proportion of these picture- 
leaves bore on the same subjects, the inference could be easily 
drawn that they indicated forms for the guidance of the people, 
or in other words, that they were a substitute for a written code. 
This was not at all their object. They were simply efforts of 
native art intended to represent scenes of everyday life, since 
these were the most handy subjects for such purposes. There- 
fore such pictures are to be regarded as convenient remains of 
aboriginal art, out of which many details concerning aboriginal 
customs may be gathered, but not as "official" sources, from 
which to seek information as to the ''law of the land."^^^ 

pl.ita 7 oro lo desollaban vivo y sacriflcabnn al dios de los platcros,que Uamaban Xjpe, 
y lo Hacabnn por las calles para eBcavniientu de otro8, p<ir eer el dclito contra el dios 
fliigidu." Tliia sacrifice to one paiticular Idol, however, in neitiier mentioned by Tor- 
queniada nor liy iiis predecesi^or and main sonrce, Meiidieta. Clavigero (Lib. VII, cap. 
XVII, p. 487) copien V^t'tanciirt almost toxtiially. So does Ortega (Vol. Ill, p. 2i5, Ap* 
pendix to Veytia*» ''Hist. Antigua^*). Jiustamante C*Tezcoco,*' p. IWi) co])ies tbe former 
aj<ain. Still it is singular that tlie older the source, that is, the nearer in ditetotlie 
time of the conquest, the less po.-itive it is on the point of sacrifice. It will be safe to 
admit that the cnminal was killed for a crime committed against worship, without in* 
Bistnig upon a particular place or mode of punishment. 

»*' Elsewhere ('*0« the Sources for Aboriyiiud History of Spanish Atnerieaf** in Vol. 
XXVII of the ** Proceet/ings of the American Associaiion for Advancement of Scitnce^" 
iSlH) I have attempted a discussion of the nature of Mexican paintings, and of their 
value as sources of history. I will add here but two positive declarations, on the 
subjects of the paintings, which I liad not noti<'e<l at the time the above paper was 
read at St. Louis, Mis^ouri, Aug., 1878. Juan de Si.Utrzano- Pereyra {^•Difptttatinnem 
de Imlu.rum Jure," K.29. Vol. 1, Lib! II, cap. VIIL p. 3;{l, § 00): -Quod de IMioeiiicibus 
tratlit etiam Lucanus. et in Mexicanis nostris expert! fiiimus, qui si non litieris, 
imaginibus tamen, ct llguris ea omnia, quae sibi memoranda videbantur, signifirabant, 
et conservabant." The other is of recent date, being taken fi-om a discourse de* 
livered befor tlie '•Acadeinia Mcxicana.'* by my friend Senor I). J. O. Jcazbalciia 
{'"Las Ribliotecas de Eguiara y de lieristain,** p. 353 of No. 4, Vol. I, of *'Memorias de la 
Academia") : " El aiitiguo pueblo que ociipaba ct-te suelo no conocia las letras, y con eso 
estd dicho que no ))odia toner escritores ni literatura. 8u imperfectisimo sibtema de 
repre>ei)tar los objetos c ideas, tenia que limitarse a satisfacer, hasta donde podia, las 
necesidadcs mas urMeiites de la societlad, sin as))irar 4 otra cosa. Asi es qno no se 
empleaba sino en registrar los tributos de los pueblos, en seualar los limites de las 
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In this rnpicl sketch, we have failed to find, among ftboiigltialT 
niofk'B of piiiiiahmeiit, two which were coiumon to almost e 
nation of the old worlil. namely : whipping, and impiisonmei 

Whipping, beating, or lashing wan. among the Mexicans as well 1 
US amongst all American nutiven, known only aa & deadli/ ijiimlt.M 
It is neverthelesa trne that the Mendoza Coilex contains pictureail 
representing a Mexican father who applies to a son the rod otjl 
pnnishment.'*^ A^ain, the candidate fur the olUce of chief hadl 
to endure beating'^^ along with the other snfferings incident to ] 
Ids lime of trial. But no "bondsman" was ever whippet) ( 
flogged, neither was a criminal snbjccteil to this degrailing penalty,, J 
for which death woidtl have been a thousand times preferable.'** 

*The Mexicans hud places of conBnement — dark and gloomy 1 
recesses with entrances compared to "pigeon-holes."'** Every J 
official bnihling. and also the places of worship contained them. \ 
They were calleti ; "place of llie taken one," "teilpiloyan ;"'* 
"place of entombment or confinement," "TecaUzaqualoyan,"'*' 
and '■ house of wood," Qnanhcalli."!** Tlie latter, which is par- 3 
ticularly described as a wooden cage placed within a dark cbam> 1 
ber, was reserved for those whose doom was sealed, whether they I 
were criminals sentenced to immediate execution, or captives toJ 
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"'MtHilMn (T.lii. ir, cup, XXIX, p. 1»>): '"FodIhd Ina eirceles dentro dc 
MDiim y lie pcHM cliirliliirl, y en ellu hni'.lHn gii J.iulii 6 Jmilu ; y In pnerla d 
que em peqtiefia eoino pneiio ilx piilomnr. eerriidx pnr deriiera i^on Inliliu, y i 
griiii<le> ptodruK." 7V<rg<inwKia (Lili. XI. cap. XXV, p.3&1). 

•fJUoHaa ([I, p. M), '■lellpl"— el quo preiije D encBrcela a riin>"— '■tellplllatll'^ 
I' preiidinileiilo Ul." (III. I, p. UK). ■'i>render" " olteylpiii." Among the TS edtaKeoOJ^ 
Iha great ceiilml place of wo rah <p, Saluigtin (Lib. II, Apiiemlix. p.£ID) men 
plm'B " Ai^llnylaEBpiin Veicalpulli " " o»lu em una caia iliinilo jiintalinn \tsi 
quebabian de mutnr & hfln) a lie log TlHlaquBB." (iil., Ltli. VIII, cnp. XV, p.m. CR|u| 
XXI, p. sOttl muntioni "Jii<U"ln uonneoUon wUli tlie official houne or ■■Mninii." ~ 
IhB dllTerenl unlpulll or "Itntrlas" bad each Its plncea of coiifliienient Is notEced b;. 
J>unin (Cap. XXI, p, 1ST}: ''Loi calpixqiies los receuiau y laa poolau en lu oaau dtj 
aua oniDunidailea 6 dul sacerdote de [al bairio." 

■« iA-Hna (II. p. 01) ; "Tecalll " a vnull, -' CHaa do bdveda," Since the Usiloua bl4 
DO arches. It meant acliinlly a tomb, 

'"Uoliita (II, p. SJ): " Juula grand e de palo, adonde estauan los presoa porini delS 
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be BHcrificed forthwith,"^ Tlie two former kinds of prisons were 
used for ligliter degrees of olfeuilers. At any rate tliey were but 
leniiiorarv plaeta of delenlioii, for any prisoner left there for any 
length of time itivarialily died of hunger, Bllb, and bad air. Fer- 
jnanent confliiement simply meant death. '*" 

The execution of all tliese penalties necessarily presupposed 
fur the kin a regulated administration. It therefore lends lis to 
the governmental machinery proper of the calpulli. The nature 
of tbia government is expressed by the following rule of kinship, 
already found in vigor among more northern Indians. 

The kin had the right to elect its offieera, as well as the right to 
remove or depose them for miabehueinr.^^^ 

This at once eatalilisheB the calpulli, as we have already stated 
in several places, to be an aulonomona body, enjoying self- 
government, consetinently a dkuocicatic okoamization. The trnlh 
of this we intend to show hy an investigation of the difl'erent offi- 
ces to which the care of the kin's business was committed. 

A council, consisting of a number of old men, formed the high- 
est authority of the calpulli. How many they were is not slated, 
but it is probable that their number varied according to that of 
the members of the kin. Medicinemen may, also, have been 
members of this body, which hchi its meetings at intervals in the 
official house of the " quarter." It exercised criminal jurisdiction 
as well as civil, and attended to all grave questions affecting the 
kinship. It is also stated that, on certain occasions, a general 
meeting of all the members of the calpulli was convened. '** 

'wynbcIlcrlUitHnitiano[(lie"(Jiiiiiih<-nl1t"fnn1)ernuiiil Ihrni tb at given bt fT. ff. 
Sim-riift (■■ SHlive KiireB," cap. XIV, i.. ».W. Volmne II). 

"°The cruel anil nmrhnleioine nnLnr« if nbarlHinal plares of iletenlion preTinna lo 
the uonqiietl in mniily tinted. Aa il I' Ter;r JiiKlljr rumarkei] bf Ur. Buncvff (Vol. II, 
p. 4H) : "They harl prlsoua. It it true, nnci rery cruel unes. ooiiDriltng to all ncvonnla. 
but it aiipeiirB tliiit they were mure Tor the )>urpoae nt cnnanlng prlxoiiera pi'eiloua to 
[be<r trial, or Ijotween their cnndemnatl on unrl exucntlan.lhan iiertninenily, Rir jmultb- 
ment." To the anttiorltles qiioleil by the celebrHtert Crilllbmlnn, I wilt hiM here In 
further lUiMiort or hia riewa luuj mine). Cnmarn [Vcilla I, p. Hi): "I.na rin-eles eron 
IiKJa*, hiimeilaii y aapurni. pn™ que iBmie^en lie antmr alii." rWomifrl (Vol. I. Part 
n. Tnil.ll,ca|>. I.p.STOJ. 7lK™DinooC"Cn(ntoi"cRp.XCIX,p.lTll): ■■m«n.l01esllevnr 
i iKCnrr'el i tailoa, que llHinnliHu cuuuualoo, iiueeni k niHneniile una cajn. oomo ouando 
anlaplan alinro alKimii periona. que lea ilan ite ''^[ner fior oniw." 

u. '^A«ei™t Si-detf" (ParL II. ohiipler II, pp. 71, li, and TB. Chap. Tltl. p. n.1, 
Cap.XI.pp.ZStBn<lilli;i. 

i»Jt in aintnilar that Ihia cnunpn of the kin or "Kens," vhllefome parts nr Its nmo 
tinna are prenervwl in nearly every anllinr. haainaboiiy heeu sn BeneiBllyoveilimkBd 
^.irltadip. SSiinil S«)-ny»; "the i-hief dun iiotlilng ivltlioiil .■nn-ulling lh« otiier oM 
men or the cnlpulti." luillrect evidence of il la given by Siituigun ll.lli. II. cap. 
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This council however, while it thus united both the highest 
administrative and judiciary powers, required other officers for 

XXXVir, i». 1»5), in his doscription of the feast of the month " Izcnlli.'» These'* old 
men*' reuppeur again in connection with celebration s afl'ccting the calpulli, at least 
occasionally. This council however, htiU existed at a recent date (1871) among the 
natives of Guatemala. Sr. D. Juin Guvitrrete of the City of Guatemala (La Kncva) 
writes to me under date of Uth March, 187i): " Cuando en el ]mehlo hay varias parci* 

alidades 6 calpules, cada una de elias tiene su calpul 6 consejo do cierto 

niimero de Ancianos y estos rcunides eli^en las Autoridades comunes del pueblo, noni- 
br.mdo t.\mbien alcalde-t subaitornos para las divcr.sas parcialidades." In his Introduce 
tion to the '*Iie:d Kjecutoi-i i" (Col. da Hoc. II, pp. XII and XllI), the late Sr.Jose F, 
Ramirez attributes the creation of an elective mimicipal council to an act of policy of 
the Spanish government. It is clear, however, from the authors of the XVIth century, 
especially from Zurita. that this '*(h>mocratic element" ("el elemento deniocrdtico " as 
Sr. Ramirez calls it;, was an aboriginal one. Tiierefore tho council still subsisting in 
Guatemala is an original feature, with changes in names and functions, made to 
suit the laws of Spain. Ramirez de Fuenlenl (Letter of 3<l Nov., r»32. l>t Ilecueil, p. 
241)), mentions "otJier oflicers called ttejot (oM men)" in ••each quart«»r or as they 
were now called, pMri^heM." The following quotation from Juan tie Solorzano ('^De 
Jndiarum Jure^"" Vol. II, lib. I, cap. XXIII, pp. 210, § 21), is ol intere>t upon t!io question 
raised by Sr. Uamirez: "In Novaqnoque Ilispania, cum hae reducticmes, qu is ibi Ag- 
gregiitionet vocant. i prae^tantl illo, et prudenti Once Ferdiiiando Cortesio stab'lit lo, 
et conslituite fuissent. et postea, temporam. et Ilispanorum iniuriae, valde ctdlap.xae, 
ac subversae; alias deiio fieri et factas instanrari curavit Excellentishimus ille. et 
IMjissimus Prorex Canes de Monte Ucgio, scliedulis etiam, et provir^ionibus Regijis 
sibe ad hoc demandatis, roorem gerere cupiens: In qui))U8 tamen exequendis, magnae 
diflcultates, et Indorum strages expertae sunt, quia coruni aliqiii volnntavio suspcndio 
vitam fin ire maluerunt. quan in designata sibi mnnicipia reduci." This was publibhed 
in 1<W9.'^ 

In all likelihood there was no regular time of meeting of these '<oId men." They 
met an emergency required, and as tliey were called together. There is even a trace of 
a general ineetin*; of the inhabitants of a calpulli, in Zurita (p. 02) : •' Dans ces cii-con- 
st.iiices, les habitants du calpulli se rcuni^sent pour traiter les inUirets communs, et 
regler la repartition des impols, etc." W«' thus witness in ttie calpulli the following 
methods of exercising authority : through the joint meeting of all its members for the 
dis<*ussion of matters affecting the wh«)le cmnniunity, through the "old men" con- 
trolling the regular buHiness. and, through what the older authorities called "chiefs" 
or executive oflicers, of whtnn I shall treat hereafter. An im])ortant question remains 
to be examined here namely: whether tiie calpulli really had, as I have asserted, 
criminal jurisdiction over its members, or whether this pertained to higher officers 
or so-called *' tribunals." 

Againi't the assumption, that questions of life and death could be decided by the 
*' quarters," "barrios," or "calpulli," tiiere Is we confers it, apparently weivhty evi- 
deuce. In order to examine this vital question critically. I am compelled to take each 
author by himself, comparing his various statements (if there are more than one) on the 
same suliject with each other. I must premise, however, tiiat neither Cortis, nor 
Andre's de Tdpia. nor Dernal Diez de Castillo mentions having seen any one judged and 
condemned by the head-war-chief of the Mexican tribe. This, however, may be a 
simple omission on their part. 

Sohagun (Lib. VIII, cap. XXV, p. 314): "y los casos muy diflcnltnosos y graves, 
llevabaidos al seuor para que los sentenciase. jnntainente con trece priucip.-iles muy 
calilicados, que C(m el andaban. y re>idian. E."<tos tales eran los mayores jueces, que 
ellos llainaban tecntlatoque: estos ecsamiiiaban con gran diligencia lascausasqueiban 
a Hus manos; y citandoquiera que esta andiencia que era la mayor, sentenciaba algnno 
k niuerte, luego lo entiegiban a los eje-utores dc la jufticia." Thus far tiie Jurisdiction 
of the tribal oflicers only comes into play. But the same authoi also mentions the 



y business, who should at the same time be the executors 
recrees. Of these officers there were two, both strictly 
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wolf" (Neialianleoyotl), which atoi'y he repeats In the " UUIaire dra CMickiiutqtitt" 
(Uap. XXXVIll. pp. VSi nnd 304). 

The deiurlptloD of Tciuitco by Tbrgnnnadn (Lib. Ill, cup. XXVll. p. 801) : '■ pero no 
M ha lie eoiender, que ludn eHts Csaerla estiiha I'ecogirla. y junta ; poiijub iinnquo en an 
midor parte In eetiibn, otm iiinclia esiabn repnrtidii, cuniu en Fimillu, y BarrioB; y ile 
tal uiaDern iHirriit esta Pobbicion. deade el eurHion ile ella (ipie era la Uumdu. y 
Palaolns del ItelJ que se iba dIUlando. por tree o quiilro Leguaa," sliowi that the 

Hn I7th century (leuo. about) It 1> aiued by Vetaiumrt (- Croitioa dt la l-ronneia dtl 
AiRta EiimgtUo de Uixiai,"vV- IWend Hlu]. Ihirt, beaidea the -' clly." there were " » 
pueblos de vlelta, on clouo parclBlidndes repHrtldoa." All tbia eorrobumlea oar 
■aeiunptlno: that the six "pueblos "of Torqiiemada were in lact bultlie nix "bunioi" 
tirkbiB. each of whlcbexeroiaed. [or itself and ibruogb its aOKBii.cTimiiudjurinUciioa 

There l> no need of proTing the rent ihut the eereral tribea of the volley had Ideull- 
Wl customs, iiod Uiuc tliclr InbtitutiauB had reached nboat Ibe ssnie degree of dsTCiup- 
. II 1* even BHorted by aome {FrtttM, Book 1, cap. U, p. 30) that '■ In Teacttov 
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elective and therefore liable to be deposed, one of whom repre- 
sented more properly the administrative, the other the executive 
(consequently military) authority. The first one of these was the 
^'calpuUec" or '*chinancallec ;"^^3 the second, the "elder brother" 

the judicial arrangements were of a more refined character." If now, as I have shown, 
the council of tlie Kin exercised power over life and death among them, it certainly had 
the same power among the ancient Mexicans. Besides, the same tiling is inferable fl'om 
the nature of many of the crimes punished l)y death. Conspicuous among these are 
the cases wlierein tenure of lands became affected. If a member of the kin changed 
the limits of a '•tlalmilli," it was a crime over which the calpulli alone ha<l juribdic- 
tion, and the same occurred if any one member neglected to attend to the lots of 
children placed in his care. We liave seen tliat in both instances tlie penalty was death. 

It is of course understood, that this power did not go beyond the limits of the kin 
and of such outcasts as were attached to its members. Over members of other kins it 
had no jurisdiction. The adjustment of matters between kin and kin became exclu> 
sively the duty of the tribe. 

One of the most characteristic remrirks, however, on the general functions of the kin 
is that of Zurita (*' Jiapport,*^ etc^ p. 53): "Finally, wliat is called in New Spain Cal- 
pulli, answers to what among the Israelites was called a tribe." 

168 Zurita [^'^liapport," p. 50) : " The chiefs of the third classes are still called Calpul- 
lec in the singular, and in the plural Chinancallec, that is to say: chiefs of very ancient 
race or family, from the word Calpulli or Chinancalli, which is the same, and signifies 
a quarter {barrio) inhaititul by a family, known as of very ancient origin, which for a 
long time owns a territory with well defined boundaries and all the members of the 
same lineage." Tliis statement is copied by Herrera (Dec. Ill, lib. IV, cap. XV, 
p. 185), with the exception that he omits the names, substituting that of "pariente 
mayor." In regard to tliis it is added by ZwriYa fpp. 00 and 01): "The calpullis have 
always a cliief necessarily in the tribe. He must be one of tlie principal inhabitants, an 
able subject who can assist and defend tliem. The election is made among them. They 
are much attached to him, as tlie inhabitants of Biscay and of the mountains are to 
him who is called pariente mayor. The office of these chiefs is not hereditary: when- 
ever one dies they elect in his place the most respected, the ablest and wisest old man. 
If the deceased has left a son who is qualified, he is chosen, and a relative of the for- 
mer chief is always preferred." Ilerrera (M. p. 1H5). 

Although tlie above two authors speak but indefinitely of the "chief" of the calpulli, 
it is likely that they mean tioo chiel's, one of which is the calpullec, and the other the 
teachcauhtin. This is indicated by the name of " pariente mayor." Zurita does 
not say, according to Mr. Ternaux's translation, that this chief was thus called, but 
Herrera, who copies him, writes very distinctly: **que lUimnhan parientes maiores." 
Now, according to ilA>W/irt (II, p. 91), " teachcauhtin" signifies tdder brother. Torque^ 
mada (Lib. XIV, cap. VI, p. 6U) gives to each "barrio 6 parcialidad" two officers, 
namely, a calpixqui or gatherer of tribute or stores, and a " regidor, un Tecuhtii, que 
se ocupaba en ex^cutar lo que mustros Regiiiores executan, y hacen." But it is plainly 
evident, from the details given by the celebrated Franciscan, that he has lost sight of 
the peculiar ])Osition of officers of a Hii, and looks to tribal functions and offices. Else, 
how could he assert of his " llegidor" that he was always in the ♦• palace:" "y todus 
los Dias se hallaban en el Palacio, aver lo que se les ordenaba, y mandaba; y ellos, 
en una grande Sula, que llaman Calpulli, se juntaban, y trataban de los uegocios 
tocantes & su cargo." 

"7)e Vordre de succession observe par les Indiens " ("1st Recueil" of Tcrnaux, p. 226) : 
**quant au mode adopte pour ifegler la juridiction et I'election des alcades et des r^gidors 
des villages; ils nonimaicnt des personnes notables qui portaient le titre de ac^acau- 
litin qui est un nom de charge, comme Test aujourd'hui celui d'alguazil. Les tribu- 
naux de ces officiers ^talent ^tablis dans la capitale." ..." II n'y avait pas d'autres 
Elections d'officiers." And further on the same document says (p. 227) : ''Ces achcact>u- 
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"teachcaiihtin" or "achcacauhtin."!^* Both were^ in turn, ex- 
officio members of the council itself.^^^ The "calpullec*' or 
"chinancallec" was, in fact, what is still known among Indian 
communities of Mexico,. Central America and New Mexico, as 
the *' governor ;*' or rather his office was, for the Tcin^ what the 
office of "gobernador" now is for the whole trihe.^^ Upon his 

litis, c'cst ainsi qii'on les nomTnait,,vempli88aient les fonctions d'alcade. Pour le 
nioindre petit vol, c'est a dire pour avoir dferob^ seulement dii niais, ils con^amnaient a 
la potence.*' The singular feature is here asserted to exist, thattlie same officer should 
have been Judge (** alcalde") and executioner of his own decrees ("alguazil"). We 
meet also with the flagrant contradiction of " alguazils," elected lor the villages, but 
whose courts resided ''at the capital." Everywhere the same lack of distinctness is 
witnessed ; the confusion between aboriginal institutions and Spanish organization ia 
apparent. 

Sebasti m Ramirez d^Fuenleal (•* Lettre," 3 Nov., 1532, p. 247) gives quite a clear pic- 
ture of the "calpulli," adding: "Ces contribuables ont un chef et des commandants "4 
(p. 249) : ''lis ont parmi eux des officiers que nous appelons principales (chefs); Uy en a 
deux dans chaque quartier qui portent aujourd'hui le nom de parotKses." 

Finally, I refer to what has been said in the preceding note (152) about Tezcnco and 
the two officers of each so-called ''pueblo." The fact that there were two of them is 
thus fully established, likewise that of their election; and as for their titles, they are 
found in ihe quotations just referred to and copied. 

It is further confirmed througli a statement of Vetancurt {"^Teatro Afeacicano,^* Vol. I, 
p. 371): "en cada parcialidad, que llamaban calpulli y ahora tlaxilacalli ; habia uno 
como regidor que llamaban teuhtli : estos asistian & palacio todos los dias ft saber loque 
el mayordomo les ordenaba ; ^stos eutre si elegian cada aiio dos en lugar de alcaldes, 
^ue llamaban tlayacanque y tequithitoquo, que ejecutaban lo que por lo.<« teuhtles se les 
mandaba; y para ejecutores tenian unos alguaciles que hoy Uaman topile." 

The tenn " tlayacanqui" is defined by Sahagun (Lib. 11, cap. XXIX, p. 142) as "cua- 
drillero." Moliiia (II, p. 120) has " tlriyacantli," •' el que cs regido, guiado, y gouernado 
de otro, o el ciego que es adiestrado de alguno" (" Tlayacatt," *' cosa primera, o delan- 
tera"). Torquemada (Lib. XIV, cap. VI, p. 545) calls the Tlayacanque "en lugar de 



merinos." 



»6<il/bZtwo(I, p.5G). 

166 This results iiecessarily from the duties of the officers alone, as permanent repi*e- 
sentatives of the council of the kin or calpulli. 

i&6The "Gobernador," as we shall hereafter see, was the successor to the "Cihuaco- 
luiatl," according to the Spaniard's notion of the nature of the latter's office. It is very 
interesting to notice that the "Ciliuacohuatl" was, in the tribal government, the exact 
counterpart of the ••Calpullec" in the kin. I am indebted to Sr. Don Juan Gavarrete^ 
of the City of Guatemala (la Nucva), for tlie following description of tlie office of 
" Gobernador," as it is btill .found among the al)original settlements of Guatemala. 
This gentleman, (wliose name is associated with tiiat of my friend Dr. Valentini, in a 
noble effort to preserve the historical treasures of liis country), writes to me under date 
of 14th of March. 1879: " Los )»ueblos formados por la antiguos misioneros 6 por los 
conqui>tadores, y que son los que subsi^ten hasta el dia de hoy, han sido siempre gob- 
ernados por un Gobernador vitalicio elegido eutre las familias nobles de In tribu 
(cacique), y un consejo ft la usanza esiM»riola compuesto de dos Alcaldes, cierto niimcro 
de consejeros llaniados Kegidores eutre quienes se distribuyen las comisiones de 
servici publico y un secretario. 

"La dignidad o cargo de Gobernador. para la cual elegian en nombre del Rcy los 
antiguos Capitanes Gencrales y despues los Tresidentes de la Uepublica, cs muy apete- 
cida por los indios nobles y mientras el que la egerce no da motivo por su mala con- 
ducta para ser removido puede cqutar con la perpetuidad y aun con dejarlji ft sua hijos 
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death "they elected, to fill his plnce, the most respected old ra&n, 
the most able and most populai*." It appeal's though that the 
choice often fell upon a son or near relative of the deceased, 
provided he evinced snHicient ability.'^' 

It was the duty of tliis offlccr to presene a plat of the territoiy 
dwelt upon by the kin, showing the locatiun of each " tlalmilli,"' 
of the official tracts, of those of the ■Miotifies of the youth" and 
of worship ; if the latter two were not, sis we suspect, perhaps 
identical. These simple records he had to renew from time 
to time, according as mutations or additions occurred. The 
stores of the kin were under his supervision, though he oould 
not dispose of them at his pleasure, but only for public purjtosea. 
Thus, aside from the presents, which always had to go with any 
public act of importance, it was his duty to provide, out of these 
stores, for everj'lhing requisite for the numerous religious and other 
festivities.'*" He had, under his immediate oiilers, the '■stewards, 
"calpixqui," which attended to the details connected with tha 
gathering, housing, and dispensing of all supplies.'^ It is prob> 
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IminDlely npplleil that It 
B re;illy meant by It. In 
re|>rei)entalJTea of (heir 
Che imeblo or Mexico, lo 
lUte whiuli tbe farmer collected sod Dent, The CMljialll « 
cer a! the same kind piopevly. beoHnse Itier owetl bo tiib- 
lliiu of TorgueBuiila (Lib. XIV, cup. VI, p. MA): "que SI 
« llaninbu UueycnIpixquI, R dtl^enctn de atro« mndHW, 
que hOTln, iiue ee llHniaban Meaores; porque tenia cada parcloUilud et auto," a|>plfei 
Id thU ease to itae tax-iollecCun and el«wirdB themselves, and n»I (o the Btewanta of 
the kins. The conrnsed notiona abont the Cnie natiire ol the oflce la nlao (-hoim In 
the name of the oSoisI house. It la called by TorqHeinitdH Alternately "tecpan," ■'eat 
pnl," anally also ■■ calplxca, qne ci-s 1h cbbh riel comun del Pueblo," (Llh. XIT. cap. I, 
p.»S4}. In conarmatiDnomhat baa already been said la -Tnxirra/ £a«iJ>"(pp.1IS-ti8),_ 
I here reftr to Hurila (pp. MB-MS), " Oe VOrdn de mccantm" (p. MBJ, ." 
tt d'Olarte (■•Leltre," S7 Auff., I5S1, pp. lOS-tOB). We mdat ncTor forBet thai (ributa « 
tax waa only due n^m b amgutitd tribe to Ita eonquerort. No reltrenr 
where to ti-ibnle or tax gatbered insiilt the pueblo of Mexico, but TIntliuIco, bowav 
waa obliged to pay a eeitaln contribution (nurdn. Cup. X.<[3IV, p. 270). 

NeTerthelesB, the term "ealplxqul" Is routid applied very diatlnctly to an 
the khi. Buran (Cap. XXI, p. ISH) calla them "raendoncUIos de loa bnrrioa 
equal proprJely tbe calpiicn dtb termed ■* ^Temora " and '* cnptalne." It oul, 
that, nblle each kin had Its atewarda, they were nnder tha dlrectlun of ■ "nuuidon," 
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able that he himself, appointed the stewards subject to approval 
by the conncil.'^" Aside from tlieee subaltern b. the "calpiillec" 
had his i-timiers and atteudants, mostly members of the lioiiBe- 
hold, perhaps " bonded " people. His judicial power was limited 
to minor cases, and it is more thaD doubtful if he held, alone, any 
authority to decide upon matters of life and death. But it is 
stated on high authority, that it was the duty of this officer, 
" to defend the members of a calpulli, and to speak for tliero."'^' 
We may lie permitted to inquire, whether this, perhaps indicated, 
that the "calpuUec" was also the "tlatoani" or speaker, who 
represented the kin in the tribe's supreme council. This must, 
however, be answered in the negative, for the obvious reason that 
he could not be in two places at the same time. The kin's ofBcial 
building was assigned to him as a residence, that he might be 
there on duty nlmiys, consequently he could not spend his time 
outside of it at the official house of the tribe. '^'-^ Alongside of 
this officer (who coneapomia almost to the "Sachem" of north- 
eastern tribes), we find the "elder brother" — " teach can hlin," 
"aelicacfluhtin," or through corruption, "tiacauh. ' He was, as 
already stated, the kin's military commander or war-captain, and 
the youth's instructor in warlike exeixiiBea ; but besides he was 
also the executor of justice — not the police magistrate, but the 
chief of ]3olice (to use a modern term of comparison) or rather 
"eheriff" of the calpulli, '^^ As military commander he could 

•r Biiparlor ofllt'er. TliiB caiili] only be the ■' onlirallec." since It Is positlrely Btated bf 



Tha term "tequlllato" ia ppolialily eqiilvnlent w " onlimllee." It i« derived from "nl- 
lequUI,''ta workor |jiir ti'lliiite(.irali>in, II, p. lOB). anil •'ni-tlutoH.' taspenk (Id.. II, p. 
110); thcrelbrB "trilxitiiry ipenker," or "sijcnker of trlbut«." But this is onlf uaed 
n llie caee of lalijei-teil tiiboa, where the "cHliinllec" waii the one who cared for 
tbs tribute due by hii kin, eren rolleclinu It. See Fmv Domiitge de In ABunelacian 
{"Ltltre." Chalcn iO Sept.. 151(4, In id Rrevefl, p. 310], " lea leqiiltlaloa ou [lercepteura.* 
Svlutgun (Ut>. VIII, eap. XXXVIll, pp. SlW-Sn) devotes a <rhole chapter la"De lei 
gnUot par donde subisa hiii'Ia liacei-se Tetiiiltlatos." without snylnK, howerer, what 

"°ThU m»T In Inferrwl from Ihe nntnre of the i.Mr«. 

XI XKrila rlbfpart.' rtc„ p. at) : " 11 a anln ite d^rendn Ice mpnibi^B du calpnUl, de 
paiierpour eux detaiit la Jiiatlce et lea gniiiemenrs," 

"•Tenure nf Landt" (p. 110 anibnote M), lOiHta (p. MO). 

■•>lt hns alrendy been Ehowu that " nclicauhtll." "achcBeauhlll." and "teHChcnah. 
tla''or"tiai!aiih''ar« aynenfmi-, I reteT\a"Ar1itf War' (p. Ill and note SI) id regard 
to Ibe varlDiiB and contradictory notions abont Ihe nature of the oflice. Still, the pre- 
valllnsidea Is that, besides beloKthe "leacherB" and [he "captains," they also were 
execullODerB" of Ihe kin. "Dt rordrt dt itKraiion' (p.euj: "lis DommalcDt das 
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appoint his subalterns in the field, and as executor of justice he 
had the same privilege while at the pueblo. The " teachcauhtin," 
therefore selected his own assistants and runners. Accompanied 
by them and carrying his staff of office, whose tuft of white 
feathers intimated that his coming might threaten death, ^^^ the 
** elder brother *' circulated through his calpulli, preserving order 
and quietness in every public place thereof. If he found or heard 
of any one committing a nuisance or crime, he could seize him 
forthwith and have him carried to the official house, there to be 
disposed of as the custom and law of the kin required. But it is 
doubtful whether, except in extraordinary instances, he was 
authorized to do justice himself without the counciFs knowledge 
and consent.*^ 

Ere we pass over now from the functions of the kin to those of 
the ancient Mexican tribe, we must however dwell at some length 
on a peculiar institution, yet shared by tlie Mexicans in common 
with Indian tribes in general. We refer to the rank and dignity 
of CHIEF among them. Chieftaincy and office are far from being 
equivalent. The former is a purely personal, non-hereditary dis- 
tinction, bestowed in reward of merit only, whereas the hitter is 
a part of the governmental machinery. ^^ Hence it follows that 
a chief might fill an office or not, and still remain a chief, whereas 

personnes notables qui portnient le titre de achcacaulitin qui est nn nom de charge, 
conime I'iest aujourd'hul celui d'a)gu}izjl8.** Sdhagun (Lib. VIII, cap. XVJl, p. 305) 
calls the Achcacauhtli "(6 verdugOH) que tenian cargo de matar d los que condenaba 
el senor." Tarquenuida (Lib. XI, cap. XXVI, p. 3.55), " llamabanse Achcauhtli, que quiere 
decir niaiores." There is hardly any doubt as to their functions. 

1^^ White wafi the color of death. (Bleaching skulls and bones I) This is amply 
proven by their mode of declaring, or rather announcing, war. The custom of carrying 
" staffs of office" is well established. 

166 Torquemada (Lib. XL cap. XXVI, p. :^55). Clwigero (Lib. VII, cap. XVI, p. 482, 
calls those ** who arrested" delinquents "topilli." But this word means sfmply "rod 
or baton of justice, staff, etc." {Molina^ II, p. 1.50), and not office. There is no evidence 
that these officers might kill, witltout previous decision of the council, except perhaps 
in the great market place. Cortes ("'Carta Segtinda,'^ Vedia I, p. 32) : ** Hay en la dicha 
plaza otras personas que andan continuo entre la gente mirando lo que se vende y 
las medidas con que miden lo que venden, y se ha visto quebrar alguna que estaba 
falsa." Oviedo (Lib. XXXIII, cap. X, p. 301) copies Cortes, adding, however, '^^ quie- 
bran lo que esta faiso, ^ penan al que usaba dello." Bernal Diez de Castillo (Cap. 
XCII, p. 89) simply remarks : "y otros como alguaziles ejecutores que miraban las mer- 
caderias," (Vedia, Vol. II). I hardly need any reference in regard to the manner of 
acting and mode of appearance of tlie "elder brothers." Their functions of "police" 
are i-epeatedly described in the older sources. 

"«i/. H. Morgan {''Ancient Society," p. 71) : "Nearly all the American Indian tribes 
had two grades of chiefs, who may be distinguished as sachems and common chiefs. 
Of these two primary grades all other grades were varieties. . . . The office of sachem 
was hereditary in the gens, ;n the sense that it was filled as often as a vacancy CMScurred; 
while the office of chief was non-hereditary, because it was bestowed in reward of per- 
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it was not necessary to become a chief in order to fill certain offi- 
ces. Still it is evident that, as chiefs were always men of peculiar 
ability, the higher charges were generally filled bj* ciiieftains. 

The title and rank of "grandfather" ("Tecahtli,")i67 -which 
was the Mexican term for chieftain in general, was open to an}^ 
one wiio strove to deserve it. It was conferred : 

1 . In recompense for warlike prowess, and actions of personal 
intrepidity and superior shrewdness. Courage alone could not 
secure it ; therefore tlie " distinguished braves " were not always 
chiefs.^6® 

2. In reward for actions denoting particular wisdom and sa- 
gacity, and in acknowledgement of services in the councils, or 
as traders. ^^^ 

sonal merit, and died with the Individual." I have eeleeted the term " officer" as a sub- 
stitute for Mr. Morgan's •'aacftew," because the latter is a northern Indian word, whereas 
the former, while it expresses the nature of the charge and dignity, is more widely 
known, and therefore better understood. It is out of the union of the attributes, 
of both olfecer and chief, that nobility and monarchy have been claimed to exist. 
Among the Mexicans, in fact among the mo^t highly advanced Indian tribes (the Inca 
of I'eru not excluded), the dignity of chief was still a personal matter, and not neces- 
sarily connected with office. The chiefs are the "knights," mentioned by Garci- 
lasso de la Vega C'Histoire des Yncas," Lib. VI, cap. XXIV, XXV, XXVI) and Herrera 
(Dec. V, Lib. IV, cap. VII, p. (J3; Lib. IV, cap. I, p. 83). With the Muyscas of Bogota, 
compare //. Ternaux-Compans {^'•Uanden Cundinamarca" § XXV II, pp. 57 and 58). 
Oviedo y Valdes (Lib. XXVI, cap. XXXL p. 410). Herrera (Dec. VI, Lib. V, cap. VI, pp. 
llii and 117). Compare also, in regard to the dignity of "military cliief" among the 
wild tribes of the Rio Orinoco and of its tributaries, P. Jos^ Gumilla " fJistoire natu- 
relie, civile^ et geographique de VOr4noque," translated by Mr. Eidous, 1758, (Vol. II, chap- 
ter XXXV, pp. 280-292). Very important. 

^'^T AfoUna (II, p. 93), "aliuelo," "tccnl." It evidently should be "abuelo," and is 
therefore only a misprint. The older rei)ort8 have the word "lecle," and only the later 
writers (those after the year l.i30) begin to write it "tecutli," "tecuhtli," "teuctli." 
Whether the "teuleb" meant really "gods," or rather "tecuhtin," as plural of "tecutli," 
is yet doubtful. It is almost a truism to recall here the Roman "senex," and the 
German "grave" or "Gral." Among American tribes we have, in QQuiche, " aui a " 
old, "ahau," — chief; in Maya, "llachyum,"— father, and "ahau," — chief— also 
" achi," — brave. 

»«" 5aAai/t*7i (Lib. VIII, cap. XXXVIII, pp. 329-332): "De Los grados por donde 
subian hasta hacerse Tequitlatos," especially (p. 331): "y a los que por si prendian 
cuatro cautivas, mandaba el rey que los cortasen los cabellos como a capitan, llamal- 
banlc tal diciendo .... el capitan mexicatl, 6 el capitan tolnaoacati, u otros nombres 
que cuadraban a los capitanes. De alii adelante ^e podian sentar en los cbtrados que 
ellos usaban de petates e icpales en la sala donde se sentaban los otros capitanes y 
Valientes hombres, los cuales son primeros y principales en los asuntos, y ticncn bar- 
botes largos, orejeras de cuoro, y boiias en las cabezas conqne estdn compuestas;" 
Zurita (" Rapport," p. 47) : '* Les chefs qui, conime nous I'avons dit, se nommaient Tec 
Tecntzcin, on Teulley an ])luricl, n'exer9aient le commandement qu'a vie, parce que les 
souverains snprcnies ne les clevaient ft ces dignitds qu'en r^compen^o des exploits 
qu'ils avaient faits ft la guerre, et des services rendus k I'dtat on an prince";. Mendieta 
(Lib. II, cap. XXXVIII, p. ISO). Torquemada (Lib. XI, cap. XXIX, p. 301). Clavigero 
(Lib. VII, cap. XIII, pp. 471 and 472), and others. 

100 Zurita (" Rapport*' p. 47). SuMgun (Lib. IX, cap. II, p, 342) : " Estos mercaderes 
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In both the above instanceB (or kinds of iustaaceB) actions of^ 
particular merit facilitated, at lea»t, the acquiaitiou of tlie tit^e; , 
but it could, also, be obtained : — 

3. liy the observance of rigorous and even crnel rites of " medi- 
cine" for a Btated time, which put the courage, fortitude, and self- 
control of the candidate to Ihe severest tests.''" AUbongh a 
detailed account of these rites might perhaps be withheld foi' a . 
Bubseqiietit sketch of ancient Mexican worship, yet they equally J 
deserve a place here. 

The candidate appears to have been presented at the great I 
central place of worship by the representatives of his I 
haps, also, by the other chiefs of his tribe. There he underwent | 
fonr (lays and four nights of the most cruel tormenls. While | 
but little nourishment was allowed him (some went even ( 
as not to cat anything at all during this time), hla blood was | 
drawn freely, and no sleep was perinitte<l to settle on hi» weary j 
eyea. From time to time he was exposed to taunts, to iujurioi 
words, to blows and even lo stripes. While he was thus hungry and i 
thirsty, weakened from loss of blood through self-sacrillee, Otheri | 
ate and drank plentifully before his eyes. Finally, his clothet J 
were torn from his body, ond with nothing on but the breech- 
cloth or diaper, he was at last left alone at the " calmecac," there j 
to do the rest of his penance. When tlieae fonr initiatory days i 
were past, the candidate weut back lo his calpulli, to spend the ' 
remainder of the time (about a full year), in retirement, and 
abstinence, frequently attended with more or less self-inflicted 
bodily suffering. When the kin had secured the necessary amount 
of articles to be offered np In worship, or given to the medicine-men, 
officers, chiefs, and guests attending the installation, this final bo- 
lemnity was allowed to take place, provided always that the courage 
and personal strength of the novice had not forsaken him. Another 
period of fasting, sacrifice, and torture, similar to the one at the 
opening of the career of preparation, closed the probation. Some 
of the ordealij were again of the most trying nature. Finally the i 
store of gifts was distributed ; eating and drinking alternated with ■ 

a. ■■rrrliUnereliiUBHd'IxiiamchUI,'' ' 
I atilritfiHi par la liuliem lari^'H* 
HiJWa (Lib. II, cnij. SXXVIII, p. ua}> 
' Dta Cir4monia olturvieny'* etc. (pp. Stt, 



AlontodeMonlMfltri' SuppUgue," eto.,-Ml^oy 
Appendix, p. !57]. " Det Ccr^mOHiei abte 
Jtiitalent un Ticlt." (1st "Bmnell," p.tSS). 
"> Gomnra (■' Con/uiita," VeSIa 1, 
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solemn dances to tlie monotonous rythmic noise called Indian music. 
The caniliiJAte was, nt Kist, ouce more dressed iu becoming apparel, 
anil eould recuperate, being himaelf now the *' Teastetl one." "' 

Men, however young iu j'ears, who had successfully endured such 
great trials, ceitainly deserved to be looked upon thevearter as 
persons of uncommon fortitude. Hence indeed the chiefs or 
"tecnhtli" were particularly fitletl for responsible offices of any 
kind. They were looked npon with deference, their voice was 
beard and liateued to, and it is no w^onder if higher charges, es- 
pecially those of a military ntttiire, were filled by sucJi as had, 
in one way or another, achieved this distinction.^''' But no 
privilege was connected with their dignity, except that of wearing 
certain peculiar ornaments, and none was transmitted through 
tbem to their deseendauts.''^ That the '^ tecubtU," besides, did 

'" For Ihe s1jot« deserliition of the rormollties nf Rrealini n " Tociihlli," I refer to 
tkaaources quoted in Ihe preceding tliree notea. It le inlerasting to compare almllM 
ceremcinEea iiseil liy the Indiann or tlie Orinoco, Oi _. . . . __ . . 

OBp. XSXV), Of the Ynoai. Garca^$o de la Vega 
CriMaonl de UtHrui {"An atamnt of tlu Fabia and Kitei of tUt rneo." IniDiliiMd by 
C. K. MHrkbani. in llackluyt Society's Volume of IBTa). ■• Samiiivet of the Rita and 
Lawt of the rncat." Herrera (Deo. T, lib. Ill, cBp. VII, p. BS. etc.). We nre forcibly 
reminileii of tlie HOrds of the quftliit old poet Rud soldier. Alamo dt ErxelUa. 
•• Lns cargos ile In Giierr*. j preherolnenola 

»Cio (on par fliu-oi mwllui proreMo*. 
141 vkn uorualldad, Di por herendo. 
Hi per baclendB. i *ermeJurDiu)ldoB; 
lit* la Tinnd d«l brua, y la sxcfleneia, 
S*tH hacB i lo* liombTM preferidni , 
Kfta tl Ultra, taablllln, parBoioDi, 
Y qiiflnU d vaior de la persann." 

■. Edilian of 173S, p. 1). 

tX, p. Ill: "Loi que tetilin el illtarin de Teciitll, 
teoUn miicliHB prei'minencina, yenlreellaaera qi>e en loa i?oucilloe y nyuDtiimientna sua 
rcloa svun piinolpfllea." Ganara <" CaagulMta" Vedla I. p. M8). Torquemnda (Lib. 
XI, dtp. XXX, p, sea). It ■lioiilil nlwaya be remeDibered, Uiut the aignity of Tecnhtli 
aiipeara moat prominent iu Tinicallnn. Thia peepla howcrer, wna but a league. 
very similar to tbat or the aortheiii Iruqiioia, only oonsietlng of tOur, Inatead of aii 
tribes. Auieng Iheni, the peculiar nature of the illsnlly of cbiet became more evident 
Uion it WHS among the Meiicana to tbe Spaiiiiirda. But thrre li no iliffei'ance between 
the "Tecuhtll" of Tlniculliiu, and the "Tecniitti" of Mexico or Teicuoo. That the 
bead-chiefa or Uexlco were alwaya "Tecuhtli" tlieniaelvea. preiloua lo Uieir election, 
ueoda hardly auy proof. Dmninffo itanat Camargo (" HUloire dt la nipHNI^e de 
TlaxeaUan." TranalnUon bj Mr. Ternnux-Compant, iu Vol. D8 and » of ••KomtOn 
Aniuilee det Votoget," IM3. See Voi. D8. p. 176, etc.) 

"•Abont the privllegee of the Tecuhtll, eoinpare Oomdrn ('■ Cenqntiia" Vvdia 1. p. 
US), iltndieta [Lib. II. cap. XXKIX, p. 161), Torqnemada (Lib. XI, cap. XXX. p. MS), 
ZurOa (p. 4S, etc.). It Is eriilent however, that tbe bitter eoufounda the rank of 
ehlefwltb tlie particular office whicb might have been cntruated (o hini.elBe the"ciilti- 
valieaof landa"conhl not be iucluded in Ihelial nf adrnntngea derlred IVom tbe potl- 
lion. Compare" Tenure a/ £>Tnc/i," /fHitamonti (" Taeoco." elii.,f.%ili). Sr. Ituataninnle 
fluently caple* Znnta. Hrrrtra (Dec. Ill, Lib. IV. cap. XV, p. ISS). In regard to 
_ Um non-hcrcdlly of Ihe dignlly, I refer to tbe above aulhorltlea, and more ea|>eciallj 
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not form as it is often stated, an order of chivalry, is ampi}' proven 
by the fact that the bond of kinship interposed a barrier between 
them and such an imaginary association and furthermore, because 
their number could not be very great. The formalities required 
were so numerous and dilatory, the material for distribution in the 
shape of gifts was so large, that a frequent repetition of the 
occurrence lay be3'ond the power of the kin.^^^ After this neces- 
sarj' digression, we return once more to tiie Mexican calpuUi. 

Besides being as already established in ''Tenure of Lands," 
the unit of territorial possession, we found the Mexican kin to 
be a self-goveiKiing ^ therefore democratic cluster. Every one of 
these clusters had, witliin itself, all the elements required for 
independent existence as an organized society. Except for as- 
sistance and protection against outsiders, it needed no associates. 
Hence it follows, that since we find twenty Mexican kins aggre- 
gated into a tribe, this tribe was a voluntary association, formed 
for- mutual protection. 

Three attributes of the tribe are next to self-evident : 

1 . A particular territory ; 

2. A common dialect ; 

3. Common tribal worship. ^^^ 

to A.de Zurita (*' Rapport,''^ p. 49 : " Loisqii'un de ces chefs mournit, le prince accordnit 
sa charge a c.elui qui s'en.^tait rendu digne par ses services, car les flis du d^funt n'en 
h^ritaient pas s'iis n'en etaient investis." The very fact of the election, and tlie manner 
in ^vhich it was performed is also evidence. See tl^e various documents in TernauX' 
CompanSy 2d Recueil. 

"*That such a festival or ceremony necessitated the accumulation of much provis- 
ion ahd many articles for presents and ojfferlngs, is proven by numerous authorities. 
Gomara (" Conquista " Ve«lia I, p. 436) : " En fln, en semejantes flestas no habiai pariente 
pobre. Da1)an a los senores tecutles y principnies convidados plumnjes, mantas, tocas, 
zapatos, bezotes, y orejeras de oro 6 plata 6 piedras de precia. Esto era mas 6 menos, 
Begun la riqueza y aninio del nuevo tecuitli, y conforme 4 las personas que se daba. 
Tambien hacia grandes oft-endas al teniplo y a los sacerdotes." Zurita (" Rapport sur 
les differentes clastes de chefs etc.," p. 28) : " Ces soleranitcs occasionnaient de grandes 
d^penses, car les assistants etaient fort nombreux; c'^taient les parents, les allies et les 
domestiques du nouveau dignitaire. L'on faisait aussi des aumones considerables aux 
pauvres." ** Des Ceremonies observees autrefois par les Jndiens lorsqu'ils faisaieut un 
Tecle." (let Recueil, p. 233) : '* Celui que l'on nommnit Tecle, devait d'abord poss^der de 
grands biens, qn'il put donnier aux pretves et aux autres nobles.*' (P.'237) : "Un grand 
nonibre ne pouvait pas se procurer en si peu de temps la quantity suflisante, etc., etc." 
Mendieta (Lib. II, cap. XXXVIII, p. 156) : " Y asi les costaba excesivo trabajo y gasto, 
como aqui se dira." (Id., cap. XXXIX, pp. 160 and 161.) Veytia (" Historia Antigua^** 
Lib. II, cap. IX, pp. 65 and (58) : •' Y era exhorbitantisimo el gasto, por cuya causa al- 
gunos, cuyas facultades y caudal no era sufi<;i^nte a reportarlos, dejaban de tomar 
estc dictado." H. II. Bancroft (Vol. II, p. 199) : " As before remarked, the vast ex- 
penses entailed upon a Tecuhtli debarred from the honor many who were really worthy 
of it." 

17 6 For these three attributes of tribal organization I refer to Morgan {^^ AncienU 
Society," p. 113). 
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All three we find very plainly among the: ancient Mexicans. ^'''^ 
Since the tribe was formed of kins associating together volun- 
tarily, it must be admitted that they stood on an equal footing, 
and had, all, an equal share in the tribal government. It was 
scarcely possible, however, from what we know of tlie population 
of aboriginal Mexico, that all the male members of the kins, at a 
general gathering, could form its directive power. ^'''^ The latter 
consisted of delegates, elected by the kins to represent them ; 
which body of delegates was the supreme authority, from whose 
decisions there should be no appeal. i'''® 

"fl" Ancient Society,'' (Part II, cap. VII). 

1" There is no evidence of a jfcneral gathering of tlie tribe of Mexico, subsequent to 
the election of '• Humming- Bird " (Huitzillhuitl) to the office of " chief of men." This 
occurrence wliicli, accor<1ing to tlie Codex Mendoza (Plate III), took place in 1396, is 
mentioned by Durdn (Cap. VII, p. 53) : '• Y asi haciendo su consulta y caulldo entre 
Jos grandes y murha de la genie comun.*' Tezozomoc (" Crdnica Mexicana" edited by 
Sr. Jose M. Vigil and annotated by Sr. Orozco y Berray Mexico, 1878, cap. IV, p. 233), 
distinctly mentions delegates: **Casi con esto los mas principales, viejos, y sacerdotes 
<le los Mexicanos, de los cuatro barrios." The '' Codice Ramirez** (" Relacion del Origen 
de los Iiulios que Habitan esta Nueva-E^pann segun sus Historias." •• Biblioteca Afexi' 
cana," p. 30), uses the same words as Durdn. Sahngun (Lib. Vill, cap. XXX, p. 318), 
gives probably the best and clearest picture of the most important meetings of the 
tribe.— those for election of the chiefs, and distinctly mentions only old men, officers and 
medicine-men. 

"« Evidence in regard to the existence and to the supreme authority of this body is 
found in many authors. In the first place we have the direct admission, that they 
elected the "chief of men" <»r so-called "King," and that the "matters of government" 
lay in their hands, in that (yet) anonymous Relation taken fk'om the Archives of 
Simancas, translated and printed by Mr. II. Teniaux-Compans under the title: '* De 
Vordre de Succession observe par les Indiens'' (ler Recu^l, p. 228): " Des conseilleurs 
(itaient charges des affaires d'etat; c'^taicnt pour la plupart des gens de distinction et 
des tecuclis on chevaliers comme nous les appelons. On choisissait toujours de? per- 
sonnes ftg^es, pour lesquelles le souvcrain avait beaucoup de veneration et de respect, 
et qu'il honorait comme scs pCres." The supremacy of the council is positively 
affirmed, besides, in the following authorities: — 

(1). In a fragmentary MSS. of the sixteenth century, found along with the " Codice 
Ramirez,** and incorporated with the latter in the '* Biblioteca Afexicana** ('• Crdnica,** 
Fragmento 2, Cap. . . p. 147): "Considerando el nuevo Iley do Mexico la fuerza que 
el espaiiol traia, junt6 a consejo y hizdles representacion de aquesto, y lo que estaba 
prometido que de Ixtlilxuchiil habia de salir la rulna de Ion Mexicanos, que se diesen 
con buenas condiciones. pues era mcnos mal que no morir ft sus manos y a las de los 
espanoles. No quisieron por tener concopto destos que eran insufribles y cudiciosos. 
Torndles otra vez ft tratar aquesto, y aiin otras dos, diciendolcs ser entdnces ticmpo 
coniodo : dijeron que querian mas morir, que hazerse esclavos de gente tan mala como 
los cspanoles; y asi quedo combenido que era mejor morir; la qual determinacion 
sabida por Cortes andaba dando ordcu ft Ixtlllxuchitl de como sitiar la ciudad." This 
shows how decisive the voice and vote of the council was, over and above the wishes 
and counsels of the so-called *' King" (at that time Quauiitemotzin), even at the lime of 
greatest danger, immediately before the last siege. Compare **Art of War** (p. IGO) on 
the same subject. 

(2). In same coWQQ.t'xon— Fragmento 1 (pp. 124 and 125), acknowledging the final 
decisions of the council at the time of the older ^* wrathy chief" : " y assi en este tiempo 
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/ It is thereToi'e a tribal council, called in tlie Mexican Ungiia| 

/"place of speech" (" TIatocan"), which constituted the higliei 

' power among the ancient Mexicans.'^* In all probability it o 

Bisted of as many members as there were kins in the tribe,>* 

comenid i ediflcHr el Mmiila A ea dioa HnilElInpncliUl i Imltacion de SHioinnn. pnr et 
lejo de Tlnunollel v '1e torlos i>iii gmniles." Idem {|i. 117] : 'ty liiegu tlHini) t TiMcaellel 
J i BUS uons^eTne, y dlitcmldtea la que pnanba, de oomnn inuenlo se iletemilniS que m 
blzlesw Kuenv i loi da TepeHCH." 

(3). Tlie proper words of the Inst " wrnthj clilef" [Montezuiaa II), us reported hj 
Tisoioiaoe (>' CMutea 3ltxtcaita." Vol. IX or KinKSboraDfcti, dtp. XCVII, [: 
'■liijoBy hermniioB, aenls muj-bieii Tenldoi.deMi«DUHl, qiis iinnqae ea rerdnd yn to]* N 
J seEor, yo bdIo nn |iiiede veIeroi>, slno aon Eo4na loa prlnclpnlea Mexlcnnoi ifi 
lonndo Mexinsno doBunnsnil." Till reply was given by Uifi reputed "doBiiot" 
delegntea rmni HoexoUinca. wliu ojinie to aegotlHUi for peace and BlIlHnoe ■gBlB|| 

Hlrsndy quoted, nblch. Willie proving Ihe niM thnC Uie Uexlcun trlL 

Even treat, for ItFelf, with a hnatlla Irlbe, eaMhIlahea Incidentally, a) 

afthe Menluan oanncll uv«r Its heml-cbler^ " Hnblemlo renldo ante 1 

■enado Mexluano. y oonaultndo aobre elln, dijo ZlhnBooall reiolnto : SeSor, c 

sal«, b[ no la BHben vaeBlivB conaegeros dagiierra la« royea de Aealliiinpan Keiahnll- 

pllll, y eldeTeopinecaii TLilteciitilD? hagate eiitero cnbilda yamierdo: fue aaorOado 

Ml." 

(4), Ditge Darda (Cap. SI, p. 103] : -'A eatas ynatru sefiores y ditadaa, deBjmea da 
eleEoB prinolpes loa hnclan del Roniejo i-enl coma preildctilea y o;dnrea del canaejo 
■npremo. Bin parecerde lOBqniiles nengnnnonai ae aola ile haoer." (Cap. XII. p. IM): 
" Kl rey tomd pnn-cer mm loa graiidea de to que aula de hacer. Tlsuaelel, princlpc de 
loB £xoi-Di(oa, y \oa qiiatro del aupremo conaejo." [Cap. XIV, pp. 117 and 118) deaoHbei 
a called nsetlngof "loBTmns prtnclpntea da loda In oindnd de M«iIro" with the two 
obleh. (Cap. XVI, p. \9t): "Tlntuiellel respondlii. que le pareclacosn mny acarCadny 
JnaU, y todos loa del oDnaejo detemiliiaron de cjiie Be hiclera." (P. 133): " Montegilnll 
aprobd ul oons^oy djxo^ penlonad me, aefiores. que yo.nunqae ao.v ivy do RcerlarrieD 
lodo; pnmeso tengo rua«Iro t)ivor, pnmqiie meHuiaeie de loqneila aiilorldiut dasla 
ciudad y iiuealraconilnlBi'B." I raither rol^rtoCHp, XVIlItp. ISA), and othei- ptacea. 

[fi]. ^coita (Lib. VII, cap. 11. p. tTII : " De doiide ae ptiede entender, que eiiire oatos 
el Rey no tenia aliBoluto mnndo i Iniperlo. y quo mn* gouemBiia a niodo da CoDJinl. o 
Dux, que de liey, nunqiie deapnea con el iioder crecio tamblen a1 mnndo de loa lieyeai 
haeta aerpuro tyrannioo. como se vera en los nltlmos Reyes," Tula Intteraaaeillun tU 
already been renited In a prevlons note. (Lib. VI, cap. XXV. p. Wl): "rodoa ei 
qunti'o ei-an del eiii>renio CoDBfiJa, sin cnyo paiecer el Rey no haila, nl pod 
de Importanrlfl," 

[<!]. mrrern (Dec. IIL lib. II, cap. XIX, p. Tl): '-Estoa qniitra DItndaa, eran 2 
Conx^o aupKnio, ain enylo pnrcer no pmlia liacer el Rei ooan ile Iroportancla." 

(Tl. Indirect evidence of the BUpieme power of the council la ninnil in tha den 
tlona of the mnrle of con an I ta lion abnnt war or peace, aa given by Mendiela ( 
cap. XXVI, p. IM). Torttumada (Mb. XIV, cap. II, p. 337). The latter even ir 
old women along vlth the men, aa pnitlclpnting in the debate on |ieace or * 
descrlbea thla debate as truly " Indian." 

"• Mniino (11. p. 110) : ■■ tlalocnn," ■■ corta 6 palaeiodograndea BcHoreB." (Id., 1 
■■ conaejo real," •'tlnlocaneuenilulilticll.-' Torgvemida (Lib. XIV. cap. VL p. ^ 
no era en la corte, i la qual llHinaa Tlatocnn, que es Ingiir de Jiiigndu, d Audietiitlk.'j 

'"We have already noticed that there were twenty ''barrloa" (kina) in I 
Now we are told by Bemal Dlei de CatlUlaCmit. i.'frriadB™."Blc.. Vadia II,o 
p. OS] : "y alempre & la eontiaa eataban en an compafiia veiute grandes seBorea y «mM 
Jeroa y eapltanca, y ee hiio i eatar preao ain niostrar paaion en ello." (Cap. XCVU, p.Bf 
"Ya ha diclio oti'a vei en el capitulo qua do ello habla, de la luui 
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eaeb calpiilli sending a "speaker" ("TIatoftnl") to represent it. 
Such positions coiilii only be fllled by raen or neknowlcdgeil ability 
and reputation, wUo had acquired the liistinetion of chiefs, and 
hence their other title — ''speaking chiefs" (" Tecutliatoea,") 
which waa everj'where recognized, in aboriginal Uesico, as the 
highest office and charge.'*' 

negociiir y el Bcnto que lo [cninn, j- como glemiire e"t«biin en »n coni|)nriiB en Hqnel 
liempu ph™ ilBsiinchiir iiepxHoB TBinte linmlirea nndiinui, qui prmi ]iiei>ef; y poi-qiie 
eelli yit iTfi-riiln, no lo [orno lirefcrii' " Fiirl1ierniDre.il ia pusillTely HBseited b; Tor- 
guemaita (I.lb. XIV, cn|>. VI. p. Sit) : " En lugiir de ReKlilorpF. pontiin en « ndn BhitIo, t 
PBrciDllilHil. nn TeciihiM, que se oriippbn en eierutur lo que ntiestms Hngiilores esscii- 
tan. T hnnen, y UhIob Ids IMhs ra h.illaUiin Bn bI Pulaclo, i ver lo c|hb ae lea ordcnabn, 7 
rainilabii." Cunaeqiiently each ualiiulli or kin held one repieaHnlatiTe oonfEantly M 
Ih* oflotal liouae of the trilie, imd a« there ware tweiit]' kloa, we neceatartlT hnve here 
rhB twenl]- cblel^ or -'Jndgea." mentLoiieil by Beinul DIea. Tiie nboTe «latement or 
Torc|ii?niiidii Is repenled (orco|>le<t?)b7 Vrtancurl ('■Teatm," Vol. I. p-STI)- 

7tardn(Cap. XXVI, p. !l«)nientlana: '-Iob Krandea sefiongc, que emn hasU dciee." 
filUlx.H*ltH"BtilnlniliM CUeklntntm,' Cn],. XXXiy. p.tx) unji -tinre were four- 
leenKTi'Hi lorda In the kingdom uf IIgxIru," 7«n«»nae(Cnp. XSXVI, p, fi7, KIngab., 
Vol. IX) eimmenilea flrat twelve, then Uii'ee more. TIil> is Iha more atngiilar iiner Ihe 
<1etn1li!<iIletKlTin«:tueHt»rniel'',whlchll>[IhnTeBln!nd7rer<Tre.Uoiniprov<iiii<note, 

Thai Ihemenibei'aDrihetnbal ouunoll were electad enuh one bf hia cnlimlli orkln. 
ftatliiH's nvni the ftglemeiita of AirOa {•• Rapport," etc., p. «U) : '■ l^g cntpiillla ont tiiu- 
Juqra iln cbel prls nBceaaatremenl tlana In tribn. . . . L'^lw-tloD >e ftiit enire eux. ■ ■ . 
ljicliBrKBileceBcherBn-e>l piia h4t*«UiFre. , .■ (p,(il); '■Ce fhof ealolwrgi lUi wiln 

dee terrBs du culpalll el d'en d^fendra In poesBsaion " (P.(»): "II a sain ded«- 

Ibndre les raembrea dn oiilpiilll. de purler pour eux derant l]i Jite(li« el lei ptoii'er- 
nenrs." CnnFcqneolly Uils olloer reprraentad Iht kin lownida the oilier k'ne of ilie 
BRme IHbe. and thia coiild out/ lie done in the tribnl conneil, as one oi Its members. 
Haw this elertlon took place, (lie saniB anlhorlly tells ua (p. Bl], also Ihal Che oQluB waa 
for nn, and (hnt na GBiiHoity was iha Brsl oandliion. iiica|incil; ur iinfallhrutneeB neoet- 
mHIj brnngbl nlwut rcmofal, 

"■j|/oJii«(II, p. ll]:"Tlaloiinl,"-'hiibUdor.derBRBefior." Theplnral fs'-Tliitocn." 
Pintiitti {-CvadTo." p. IT4). There ia uni|>lc evidom^e of (he high ulBcDs which hoi's 
tilts title. Comliare Torgurmada (Lib. IV, cap. XVI, p. em): "bis Tliiloqnes (qaeaon 
loB Seflorea, 7 Pmleroaoa.j" .... TaotonvK naea the term "Zi-manahiniiT.tbiluaRi." 
ZtiTUa (|i. 41): "Lea sonTemlne ce nuniiualBnt et ae nomraent envore Tlalognea, niol 
qid Tieiil da TBTbe (Inloa, qui rent dire pmler." Hermit IHim de CaeUUo (Cap. 
ZSXVttl. p. RI, Vedia, II). "Jteat ^tcvtirla" ICul de Dw,, Vol. II. p. IS sad note M). 
In thia douiimentihe word la used in the phtrnli "j dicienilo qne ya babian Bstndo alll 
loa Tlatnanbi Teuuaniee." It woidd be iisElesa to qiiole further aitlhortliet. I ahall 
only Etiite Hint. BceaiillnK t« Sr, D. Juan Onrarr^e, ihe lerm.aa applied lo "piliiclpa- 
Ibb " or ■■ old men," la allll useil atnoiig the liidliina of UnateDiiila : " Lob uicianua que 
i eu edad agrcgan sorvluioa piiblicOB ac llamnn en algunos pueblos Tiiloques; iiem 
estadenoininacloncBsihadeaaparBiiida.'' ILrlter lo HumHer \l Varcik, ia?H.] 

The terni "teuutlatoca" deconi|ioae6 into " tevulll" aod "tbitoea." It Is found In 
JToJInn (II. p. S3), as "In Teenthitoa," "lener andlencla, a entender en an oHcio el iiraal- 
dentf , oydor. alcalde, etc., eta." "Tecutlitoliktll." "Jndlcalnra. oel ucto de exerc:ltar sa 
oa-Ho elJiiei." Tarquenada (Lib. XI. cap. XXTI. p.SU}: -ytloa Juece*. ToL-nhtla- 
loqne. Sefioros, que soviernan el bien pnblico, y lo habian." I have nlready noticed 
Ihnt IbD "Tequltlnlo" menlioneil by Sakagun (Lib. VIII, ca|i. XXXVIII. |>. Ka) migbl be 
■ misprint or miaspelllng Ibr "lBcnUHtoi:n." The same (iithor enys (Id., Uap. XXV. p. 
Ill) : "EbCos tains erun Ins mayorea ]ue«e*, qne elloB lUniaban iKuliiit^qtit.' XaHna 
(I,p. iaj):"aeuador,""[aaDttalao>.' 
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The place where this council assembled, was necessarily the 
official house of the tribe or " tecpan,"^®^ and there they met at 
stated intervals, possibly twice every Mexican month of twenty 
days.^®3 iSnch meetings were full}^ attended, and they could be 
called, besides, at any time.^*^'* There is evidence that, during 

Bustamante (♦• Tezcor.o,** p. 191): "Hubia timbien'aboafndos y proRiiradores ; a los 
pvimeroB Ibimaban Tepantl^toani (el que hnbia por otro)." 

1*^2 Molina (,11, p. 93): ••cnsa 6 piilacio real, 6 dealKnn sefior de salua." But of special 
impovtance is tlie rollowing definition (I, p. 91): '•Palac.io real" — *' tecpan, tlatocan, 
toiecuacan." . This sliows tliat tlie tecpan was really tlie place wliere the council met." 
Sahngun (Lib. VIII. cap. XIV, pp. 802 and ao:j. Cap. XXV, p. :il4). MetuHeta (Lib. II, 
cap. XXVIII, p. \U). IxtliUichitl C' Hittoire des Chihinigjues,'* Cap. XXXVI, pp. 
247-252). Veyti i {III, cap. VII, p. iW)). Torquemada t'- Monarguia," Lib. XIV, cap. VI, 
p. 644), identiiying "la Corte" with ihe "lugar de Juzgado, 6 Audiencia.'* Further 
quotations are u^eless. 

i«3rhis fact is implied by Ixtlilxochitl (''Hist, dea Chichiini!que$,» cap. XXXVIII, 
pp. 207, 208 and 209), when he allirms ih it, in notifying a hostile tribo of the intention 
to make wpr upon it, the notification was re])eatcd thrice, at intervals of twenty days. 
Veytia ('• Hieforia antigua de Ale^yico," Lib. IJI, cap. VII. p. 209), says that every twelve 
days *'ca<la doce dias," the courts met to report to the "emperor." This is rather 
strange since (Id., p. 202, etc.), lie says that these courts sat daily in what he calls tlie 
"palace." Torquemada (Lib. XI, cap. XXVI, p. JWo) : " De diez k diez Diae, y d mas 
tardar, de doce a doce, liacia Junta e^l Kei de todos los Jueces, asi de las Audiencias del 
lieino, como de los de sus Consejos." In tliis case he speaks of Tez(;uco. Mendieta 
(Lib. II, cap. XXVIII, p. 185): '• Y asi, a lo mas largo, los pleitos drduos, se con<5luian 
a la consulta de los ochenta dias, que llamal)an nappoaltlatolli, demas que cada diez 6 
doce dias el sefior con todos los ju.-!ices tenian acuerdo sobre los casos irduos y de mas 
calidad." Zurita {*' Jtapport, etc.," p. 101): "Tons les douze jours 11 y avait uno 
assemblee generale des jiigen pi 6sidie par le prince. On y jugoait les affaires difficile^i 
celles de crimes qualir)e!<, et I'on examinait minuticu^ument tons les details." C/art- 
gero (Lib. VII, cap. XVI, p. 482), is vciy positive: "Each Mexican month, or within 
twenty days, a meeting of all the jinlges was held in presence of the King, to decide 
upon all cases not yet disposed of." He evhlenily ba»tes the statement upon (Jomara 
C Conquista," etc., Vedia I, p. 442). •• Con^ultan con los penores cada mes una vez 
todos los negocios," according to Sr. Orozco y litrra ('• Ojeada sobre Cronologm 
Mexicana,'* Introduction to the " Cidiiica Mexicana," published under the supervi^iion 
of Sefior Jos^ M. Vigil, pp. 174 and 175). (ioniara rest"* principally upon an unl>ubli^'hed 
series of documents, enlitli'd •• Ltbro de Oj'o," now in iiossession ol my friend, Sr. 
Icazbalceta, which collection was formed by the Francisi-ans under the auspices of 
the unjubtly abused Fray Juan de Zumarraga, brlween 15;il and 1547. The statement 
of Clavigero is, therefore, not to be rejected. The " Codice Jiamirez" (p. 06) says: "los 
quales daban npt'cia al Key cada cierto tiempo de t(nlo lo que en tu lleyno pasaba y 
se lijibia hecho." It is, therefore, to say the least, likely, that the full council met 
once a month, but, as we have stated in order to be just towards all, it is equally 
possible that it may have met twice. The reference to "Judges " need.s no explanation. 
It is self-evident that for jiuliciary matters, alone, such meetings of executive officers 
M'ere superfluous. Matters of government came up also, — and this is decisive of the 
kind of oflicers that were members of the tribal council, since they alone could fill such 
positions. These meetings were, therefore, full meetings of the council, and nothing 
else. 

^8* This is abundantly ])roven by what has at lai-t been recognized by Sr. Orozco y 
Berra as well as by my friend, Sr. Charero (*' Ojeada" etc) as specifically Mexican 
sources of aboriginal history. See for int-t. : '^ Codice Bamirez*^ (pp. 52, 02, 60, 07, 80). 
** Fragmenio Ao. 1" (pp. 124, 127, 133, etc.). *' Fragmento No> 2" (pp. 137, 147, etc.). 
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the critical period of Cortes' fir43t stay at Tenuchtitlaii, the twenty 
" speakers" lield daily meetings at the official house. ^®^ 

In a society based upon kin we cannot expect a clear divi- 
sion of the powers of government, particularly as there were 
no written laws,^^^ and custom alone ruled. The functions of' 
the ancient Mexican council were not properly legislative, but 
they were rather directive Siud judicial combined. One of its first 
duties was, however, to maintain harmony among the kins. 

The twenty independent social units composing the Mexican 
tribe, while bound together by the necessity of mutual aid to secure 
territorial independence, could not be expected always to live in 
peace with one another. Difficulties would necessarily arise between 
kin and kin, and to prevent such disputes from leading to actual 
warfare, ^**^ the council as a body of officicd arbitrators was needed. 

According to the rules of kinship, the calpulli was not only 
bound to avenge an}^ wrongs sutfered by one of its members, but 
it was also responsible for the offences committed by the kinfolk 
towards any outsider.^®® Hence theft committed outside of the 

Durdii (cap. X, p. 83, XI, pp. 107, 108, 109. XIV, pp. 117, 123, XVI, p. i:J2, XVIII, p. 156), 
etc., etc. We forbear rnrtlier quotations, since they would be too Dunieroiis. All go to 
prove lliJit the council was frequently called together between the t'nies of rcjrular 
meeting. Quotations from Tezozonwc {'•^ Cronica Mexicana'*) are u.-'Cles.-, i-ince they 
are very nunieious and agree with tho.se of Duran in the main. The fact of irregular 
meetings of the council having beeu called during the c6nquest, is further proven by 
Sahagun (Lib. Xll, cap. Ill, p. 7), and Torquemmla (Lib. IV, ca]). XIV, p. 38.3). 

1B6 jierval Diez de Castillo (" Hiatorm rerdadera,,^^ Vedia, Vol. II, cap. XCV, p. 05) : *'y 
8iempre ft la contina estaban en su compania vemte grande seiiores y consejeros y 
capitanes." (Cap. X(;VII, p. {«)) : " Ya he dicho otra vez en el capitulo que de ello 
habla, de la nianera que entraban a negociar y el acato que el tenian, y conio siempre 
estaban en su compania en aquel tiempo para despachar uegocios veiute hombres' 
ancianos, que eran juece-^." 

"6 A number of paintings are mentioned as representing the customs and manners 
of the natives. Specimens of tiiese are found in Codex Mendozn, Lam., 58 to 72 inclusive. 
But none of these contained, or could ct)ntain or express, anything like a law. Compare, 
on Mexican paintings in general and their value, " On the Sources for ahorigirud 
hUtory of Spanish America" in Vol. 27 of " Proceedings of the American Association for 
the Adrancement of Science.^^ .Sefior Orozco y lierra (" Codice Afendozino,- Evsayo de 
descifracion geroglifica,'^ beginning in No. 3, of Vol. 1, ^'^ Annies dtl Mvseo Nacional de 
Mexico^*) has commenced a i)ublicjition wliich can be expected to shed much light on 
8uch j»icture-leaves, and the true position which they held among the ancient Mexicans. 

"7 Conflicts between tlie inhabitai ts of different "barrios" during festive turnouts 
and religious gatlieiings could not always be prevented. 

^^ Morgan {''Ancient Society," i>p. 7<» and 77). Davila- Padilla (•* Ilistoria de la Fun- 
dacion y Discnrso de la Prorincia de Santiago de Mexico" Lib. I, cap. XXVI, ]>. 83). 
The cu>tom is general among other tribes and Mr. Morgan has adverted to it among 
the Maya of Yucatan and the Peruvians. It would be unnecessary dis])lay to produce 
further evidence: the renuirkably clear statements of Mr. Morgan fully "cover the 
case." 
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cdlpulli, and especially tlie elaying, wilfiil or accidental, of owm- 
bers of one l(in by ihose of another, became tlie cause of a claim 
by tiie offended calpiilli upon tbat of the offender.iss Thia 
claim was submitted to tbc tribal council by the "speaker" of 
the complniuaiit kiusliip. He produced his evidence, sometimes 
even in tbe slitipe of paintiugs, not so much to prove tlie favts 
as to sustain his claim. From the opposite side, tbe " speaker" 
defended the interests of bis clau, and he also supjKtrted his 
pleadings with whatever testimony lie might command.""' Tbe 
i-emainiug "tlatoca" listened attentively to both parties, andj 
when the argument was concluded, ttiey deliberated amond 

>"ff, N. Baatrqft [•• Xattut Racu," Vol. II, |ip. Vii HUd 4U) was tlie flrst, tn nf 
knowledge, to vhII Btleiilion (In note in) to Ihu dUruieiicii o! opiuloa hiiiotir BUthors. id 
i^ipd Id the pilnlaliniBnlorinm'ilereni. Kr refenilotlie im|)nl>ltatio<l pnrts i>r the work 
of Prny ZXi^a Dardn. We fiiid In Ibe C-xiiot Hamirti [" Tnil-ula de In* Htlm p Ct'f 
nottiiu a Dioia gut t* M Gcntilidnd tuoAnn Ini tn-ltoi data A'lma Eipa&a." Uep. I, 
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themselves until they finally agreed upon an award. ^^^ The 
same thing occurred when two calpiilli claimed possession or 
enjo3'ment of the same piece of land.^^^ No appeal was possible 
to any higher authority ; but every eighty days an extraordinary 
gathering took place at the '' tecpan," consisting of the council 
and the executive chieftains, the war-captains of the four great 
quarters, the *' elder brothers" of the kins, and the leading medi- 
cine-men, and any cause pending before the "tlatocan" might be 
deferred until the next of these general meetings ; and even in 
case a decision had been rendered, a reconsideration thereof, on 
that occasion, was sometimes agreed uponJ^^ 

calls "supremo consejo:" "Traldbanse en este consejo torto gdnero de negooios de 
estado, jiisticia, giierra, hacienda etc., etc." 

^"iTliis picture is mainly baaed upon Veytia ('* Historia antigfua" III, cap. VII). and 
Jiuntatnente (*• Tezcoco,^* pp. 191 and 19-2). The statement in ihe latter is only worthy of 
credit because copied from the former. 

"2 reytia (Lib. Ill, cap. VII, p. 207). Clnvigero (Lib. VII. rap. XVI, y. 48:J). For a 
copy of the paintings reproduced, see A, de Huinbohlt ('* Vuea des Cordilleres,^' etc.. 
Vol. I, plate V. Ed. 8vo). 

^»3 1 affirm this in the face of all the authorities on the subject, who, without excep- 
tion, assert that there was an appeal to the '* king." The Codex Mehdoza (plate I^XX, 
"Dedaracion de la flgurado"; is even very positive: *• Y si era negocio de calidad del 
consejo. havia apolaciou por via de agravio ante MontCQuma, en <londe habia conclu- 
sion de la causa." .My opinion is based on what precedes about the authority of the 
council, on what I expect to prove in relation to the true nature of the duties of the 
head-chiefs and which will hereafter follow, and on the contradictions among the 
authors themselves. Thus the "' Codice Ramirez" (p. .W) iilaces the supreme power 
into the hands ol the councils *'sin jiarescer de los quales ninguna cosa sc habia de 
hacer," and (pp. ($4 an<l Go) it does not mention any power of appeal whatever. Zurita 
(pp. 100 and 101): •* Les appels dtaient port^s devant douze autres juges superieurs qui 
]>-on()n9aient (I'apres I'avis du souverain." It is queer to notice, how the writers of 
the tezcu<*,an school, appear eager to place tlie power of llnal decree or the decision of 
final appeal in a "high tribunal," or rather simply a supreme coun<Ml of their tribe. 
TorqucjHdda (.Lib II, caj). XXXXI, p. ItO) mentions a supreme council, ''a los <iuales 
avian de venir todas las cosas graves, y criminales, para que ellos, con el Kei, las 
determinasen." (Lib. XI, cap. XXVI, p. 854): •* Tara eslos dos Jueces Supremos se 
apelaban las causas graves, los quales las admitian. j)oro no determinaban, ni senten- 
ciaban. sin pare<'er, y aeuer<lo de el Kei." Vei/tin (Lib. Ill, cap. VII, p. l!i») speaks of 
the establishment of *' tribunals" by '•Fasting wolf" ('* Nezahualcoyotl " — i)roi)erly 
" fasting (M>yote"), and a<l<ls: •• pero concedicndo a las partes el recurso de ap(>lacion 
p:ira el gran tribunal «le jiisticia que erigio en su corte <le Tt'zcuco." This so-called 
tribunal was, as we have shown at the close of note IJtO, the " Council of the tribe." 
MendiHn (Lib. II, cap. X.WIII, i>. LS.')) almost copies Zurita. Sahayun {" /lutoria 
yeneraV etc., Lib. VIII, cap. XXV, p. ;il4) : *' y los casos niuy dillculluosos y graves, 
llevabanlos al sefior para que los sentenciase, juntamente con trece principales muy 
calilicados, (lue con el aiuLiban, y residian." •* Estos tales eran los mayores jueces, 
que ellos llan)aban tecutlaloque. ..." In this case the learned father spciks of 
tribal jurisdiction and not of arl)itration. Still it is idain that he admits the coMnrt'/'* 
decrees itafliKd. The chief, '• sefior," appears only as meml)er of this council, a i)osition 
of which we shall hereafter si)eak. Witliout making any further (juotations from 
similar antlioriiies, I beg to revert to tho>e which i>lace, by the side of the so-called 
^' King," an iixlependent •• supreme Judge"— the "Cihuacohuatl," whose tribunal 
7^ 
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Aside from these arbitrative functions, other dnties occupied the 
council's time at its full meetings. If any calpulli felt wronged 
in the distribution of the incoming tribute, it might through its 
delegate or " speaker ,"^^4 complain about the tribal officers an- 
swerable for it to the 'nlatocan." The investiture of chiefs and 
officers of the kins belonged to the highest authority of the tribe 

is positively mentioned as the final court of appeals. That this "Cihnacohiiatl" 
occupied a high position, was already noticed by CorUs (•* Carta tercera^^^ Vedia I, 
p. 89), an<i subsequently, when he became still more prominent, by Tezozomoc. But 
Torquemada has been to my knowledge, the first one to establish his position as indepen< 
dent supreme Judge. It is not devoid of interest to notice what he writes about this 
office. (*' Monarchia Indiana," Lib. XI, cap. XXV, p. 352) : ** Despues del Rei, havia 
un Presidente, y Juez maior, cuio nombre, por ragon de el oficio, era Cihuacohuatl . . 
.... I)e este Presidente no se apelaba para el Rei, ni para otro Juez alguno, ni podia 
toner Teniente, ni substituto, siuo que por su mi^ma persona havia de detenninar, y 
decidir todos los negocios de su Jusgado, y audiencia." He further adds; '* lo qual no 
con'ia en este dicho Juez Cihuacohuatl; porque de su ultima determinacion no habia 
recurso a otro." Fray Augustin de Vetancurt (*♦ Ttatro Mexicano^" Vol. I, Parte 2a, 
Trat. 2°, cap. I, p. 3G9) : " Dt^spues del Key . . . habia un virey que llamaban Cihuaco- 
huatl, que el rey proveia y era su segunda persona en el gobierno, de cuya seutencia 
no habia apelacion a otro. Tan absoiuta era la autoridad que le daba, que reservando 
el rey en si la autoridad real, era en la judicatura igual." These statements distinctly 
hint at the existence of an appellate judicial body, of which this Cihuacohuatl was 
foreman, and over which the so-called **King" had no control. Clatngtro (Lib. VII, 
cap. XVI, p. 481) even states that while there was no appeal fVom the Cihuacohuatl 
whatever, there was one of thes^e officers ''at the court and the principal cities of the 
kingdom." These views in regard to the "Cihuacohuatl" have been plainly accepted 
by }F. II. Prescott ('• Conquest of Mexico" Vol. 1, p. 29): "There was no appeal from 
his sentence to any other tribunal, not even to the king," and //. H. Bancroft ('♦ Native 
Races,'' Vol. II, cap. XIV, pp. 4;J4 and 435). 

The confusion is apparent, for we have here three different views of the same case. 
One is that the "iiead-chiet " was the highest appellate authority, the other that the 
head-chief, with the council, formed the court of last resort, and the third that a 
"supreme Judge" wa.s appointe<l by the so-called "King" to render final decisions. 
Now we have already seen that the supreme authority was the council or " tlatocan," 
consequently what is commonly called the "king" could not be the last resort in 
judiciary matters, still less could he appoint an officer for that purpose. Our proposi- 
tion appears, therefore, sustained, that there was no appeal from the decisions of the 
council to any superior authority whatever. 

But, finally, it was possible to reconsider, so to say, the cases decided by the council, 
and for such the so-called '^ Nauhpohualtlatolli** or **eiffJity days-talk" was instituted. 
Authorities are almost unanimous on this point, although it is commonly ascribed to 
Tezcuco alone, and I refrain from quoting them in detail, referring but to Bancroft 
(" Aatice Races," Vol. II, p. 439, etc.). 

i»*This becomes evident tVom the relative positions of kin and tribe. As we shall 
hereafter see, the ofllcers gathering and those receiving the tribute were tribal officers, 
consequently sul)je<*t to the council. It was to the council, therefore, that any complaint 
had to be brought against them, and tliis could be done only through the " speaker" of 
a particular kin. That the tribute was distributed partly among the "calpulli" is 
indicated by Durdn (Cap. IX, p. 79): " Tambien di^ron 4 sus barrios para el culto de 
BUS dioses, a cada barrio una suerte, etc.," and Tezozoinoc (" Crdnica Mexicana," Cap. 
X, p. 18): "y aunque veuian k darlo a Ytzcoatl, era para todos los Mexicanos en 
comun." 
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also.^9^ This "right to invest oflficers and chiefs of the kins" is 
commonly distorted into a right to appoint or at least to confirm 
an appointment or election/^® whereas it was merely an act of 
courtesy ultimately converted into an established custom. But 
paramount in importance was the preservation of independence 
towards the outside world, and hence all relations with other 
tribes, and all final decisions concerning alliances, declarations 
of war and treaties of peace were, as we have elsewhere stated, 
in the hands of the councilJ^^ No raid or foray could be started 
unless by its direction ; and delegates from foreign or hostile 
tribes, though not always admitted into the presence of the 
'* tlatocan," always had to wait until that body agreed upon and 
formulated an answerJ^^ 

100 Torquemada (Lib. XI, cap. XXIX, p. 361): . . **elegian Dla de biien signo: en el 
qual llamabiiu a todos los sefioi'es, y principales de la Republica, y a todos los Parien> 
tes, y Amigos: los quales acompaiiaban al tnancebo, etc., etc." (Gap. XXX, pp.364, 
365). This author copies from Mendieta (Lib. II, cap. XXXVIII and XXXIX, pp. 166 to 
161) who partly gathers ft'oni Zurita ('» liapporV* pp. 2.5 to 29). Gotiuira (*• Conquiata,.^^ 
etc., Vedia I, p. 4.'i5) : *' Los senores, los amigos y parientes que couvidados estaban, lo 

subian por las gradas al altar £1 dia que tiabia de salir venian todos los 

que pvimero le honraron, y luego por la maiiana le lavaban y limpiaban muy bien, y le 
tornaban al templo de CamaxUe con mucha mu£ ic a. dqn zas y regpc jjo. Subianle & 
cerca del altar, etc., etc. . .'." Although ihese quotations apply mostly" to TlaxcSKT" 
the dignity of ''Tecuhtli " was common among all the sedentary tribes, and the customs 
of invetititure were also about identical. Compare, *• T)e» Cerimonies observies autrefois 
par les Indiens lorsquHls faisaient un tede*^ (" Pieces relatives d laconquHe du Mexique,^* 
Ternaux-Compans, jip. 233 and 234. 

108 Zari/a {"Rapport,*^ etc., p. 47) : " parceque les souverains suprdmes ne les ^levaient 
& CCS dignitds qu'eu recompense des exploits qu'ils avaient faits A la guerre," etc. 
Besides, tliere are numerous evidences that the older authors all believed the ofScers 
to be nominated by the highest tribal authority. The distinction was never made as 
between officers of the kins and officers of the tribe. I have formerly discussed the 
point. 

^''"■* Art of jr<<r"(p. 129). In addition to the authorities there quoted, and those 
alluded to in note 178 of tlie present essay, I beg to refer witti great pleasure to a paper 
written by a learned Peruvian, Sr. Josd Fernandez Xodal {,"* Leginlation civile comparee 
des Mi'xicains sous les empereurs Aztecs et des Peruviens a Vepoque des Iricas "). This 
memoir was presented at tlie "Congres international des Am^ricanistes," at Luxem* 
bourg in 1877, but only a short summary of it was pubiished in the *'Compte lietidu^^ 
(Vol. I, pp. 23.'>-237). Sr. Nodal states that among the Mexicans* monarchy ( ?) was 
elective and <;ontrolled by a Council, ''Control^e par un conseil supreme." It is to be 
sincerely regretted that this interesting paper was thus neglected. 

i**' Evidences in regard to this latter detail are numerous. Compare Tezozomoc 
('• Cronica" Kiugsborough, Vol. IX, cap. XCVII, p. 172), Durdn (Cap. XV, p. 127): 
** El rey Monteguma le respondi<> con rottro muy alegre y amoroso, que se lo agradecia 
el amor quo los tenian y quel era muy contento de conservar la paz y de tener con ellos 
perpetua amistad; )>ero para questas treguas estuviescu con mas seguridad y vinculo, 
quel lo queria comniunicar con sua grandes fenores y principales y quel le daria su 
respnesta. El rey de Tezcuco fu^ aposcnlado ft descansar en un aposento de la casa 
real, con mucha onra, y luego el rey mando venir a todo^ los de su consejo y ft los 
demas sefiores y principales, y esUindo presentes, luego los propuso la platica 
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Such were, in a general way, the higher functions of the Mexi- 
can council, and the}' appear, if we are permitted to characterize 
them to be only arbitrative and directive. . Yet the members of 
that council had other duties of a purely judicial nature. 

No conflict occurred between its jurisdiction and that of the 
kins. It was neither superior nor inferior to it, but wholly 
independent, even without any connection with it. Hence it 
extended : 

1. Over the unattached class, the hangers-on to the tribe, or 
outcasts from the bond of kinship. ^^^ 

2. Over all the people composing the tribe, irrespective of kin- 
ship, at places specially placed under tribal care, or reserved 
for tribal business, and therefore neutral ground for the members 
of all the cal[iulli. These neutral localities were the official 
buildings, the central or tribal "house of god," and especially 
the great "tianquiz" or market places. 

The outcasts were, happily for the preservation of tribal so- 
ciety, not very numerous. Still, from tlieir very origin, they were 
the most disorderl}' part of the people and crimes were certainly 
more common among them than among those upon whose passions 
the tie of kinship and the obligations resulting therefrom acted like 
a wholesome check. It required a judiciary power constantl}^ on 
hand to repress and punish the misdemeanors committed among 
this class. 

The "tecpan," the great central ''teocalli" and the square on 
which it stood, and the market, were regular meeting-places of 

Biguiente, etc " (Cap. LX, p. 473): "Monte<;uma, apiaddixlose dellos, los 

niandd aposentar, y llaniaiulo su consejo, proi)iihole8 la demanda que traian." 
Codice Ramirez (p. (51): **El Key Itzcohuatl mostrd gran contento con la enibajada res* 
pondiendo con may gratas palabras; inandd aposentar u los nionsajeros, y hourarlos, 
y tratar conio a su propia persona, dizi^ndoles que dewransassen, que el dia siguiente 
les daria la respnesta." See also Torquemada (Lib. XIV, cap 1, p. 535): "Acabada la 
Enibaxada. si el Embaxador no era de niui gran Principe, no se le respondia cosa, 
hasta otro Dia; salian con ^\ algunos, acompanandole d la Calpixca, adondc se proveia 
de lo necesario, y en el entietanto el Sefior conumicaba con los de su Consejo lo que 
se havia de re«ponder, lo qual ha(;ia uno de ellos, y no 61." But the most complete 
picture of such delegations and the manner in which they were received is found in 
Vetancurt (''Teatro Mexicmio,'' Parte 11°, Trat. Ila, cap. II, ])p. 378 and 379). It is too 
long to be copied. I merely allude to the words: "Acabada la embajada, le volviau i 
la posada mientras se juntaban para la respuesta." It has been adopted by Clatigero 
(Lib. VII, cap. XI, pp. 470 and 471). 

190 The unattached class was under protection of no kin; therefore, if such a 
*' bonded man" made his escape to the Tec})an, he became liberated from his bond. 
Already mentioned by Oomara C^^onquista,** Vedia, I, p. 442), and subsequently con* 
firmed by others. 
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people from all the calpnlli, but over which no single kin could 
exercise any control.^oo This control had been delegated to the 

200 In regard to the " tecpan," the simple term "casa de comunidad," used particu- 
larly by Torqnemada (Lib. VI, cap. XXIV. p. 48. and again Lib. XIII, cap. XXX, p. 477) : 
la ''Tecpan, que es el palacio," explains much. It is. besides, self-evident that the 
tribal places of business and of worship were under the control of no particular kin, 
being expressly reserved for the tribe. There is, however, no definite expression as 
yet, in fact it hardly amounts to a clear conception, of the number and position or 
location of the original ''tianquiz*' of Tenuchtitlan. There are four eye-witnesses of 
the conquest reporting upon the markets: Cortes, Andrt^s de Tapia, the anonymous 
conqueror, and Bernal-Diez de Castillo. I quote these in succession. Cortis 
(♦' Carta Segundtt," Vedia, I, p. 32) : '* Tiene esta ciudad niuchas plazas, donde hay 
continuos niercados y trato de comprar y vender. Tiene otra plaza tan grande como 
dns vezes la ciudad de Salamanca, toda cercada de portales al re<ledor, donde hay coti- 
dianameute arriba de sesenta-mil aninias roniprando y vondiendo, . . .'* '"Carta Ter- 
cera,^' (p. 74) : " hnsta otr.i puente que esta junto a la plaza de los principales aposenta- 
mientos de la ciudad." Note 2 of the Archbishop Lorenzana : ''Antes de llegar a la 
plaza de la Universidad hay muchas puent^s, y naturalmeute habla aqiii desta plaza 6 
mercado, que era muy grande." Id., (p. 78) : " E porque este trabajo era incompartable, 
acord6 de pasar el real al cabo de la calzada que va a dar al mercado de Temixtitan, 
que es una plaza harto mayor que la de Salamanca, y toda cercada de portales A la re- 
donda;"(Id., p. 79): *' seguimos nuestrocnmino. y entramos en la ciudad, a la cual llega- 
dos. yo reparti la gente de^^ta manera; habia tres calles <Iende lo que teniamos gauado, 
que ibau d dar al mercado. al cual los indios Uaman Tianguizco, y a todo aquel sitio 
donue esta Ilaman de Tlaltelulco; y la una destas calles era la principal, que iba a dicho 
mercado, . . Las otras d<>s calles van dende la calle de Tacuba a dar al mercado." Id. 
(p. 81), after the repulse of the Spaniard «* : •' todos los espaiioles vivos y muertos que toma- 
ron los llevaron al Tlatelulco, que es el mercado." Id. (p. 8.'>) : •* E aquel dia acabamos de 
ganar toda la calle de Tacuba y de adobar los malos pasos della. en tal manera que los 
del real de jKe««lro de Albarado se podiau communicarcon nosotros por la ciudad, i por 
la calle principal, que iba al mercado, se ganaron otras dos puentes y se cegd bien el 
agua. ..." Id., •' y seguimos la calle grande, que iba a dar al mercado ; " (p. 86) : "Otro 
dia siguiente, estando aderezamlo para volver a entrar en la ciudad, a los nueve horas 
del dia vinios de nuestro real salir humo de dos tones muy altas que estaban en el 
Tatelulco 6 mercado de la ciuda<l." Andn's de Tapia {'' Uelacion" etc., in Col. de Doc.j 
II, p. 582): mentions only the •• patio de los i<lolos." "El Conquhtador anonimo" (Col. 
de Doc, I. p. :i()2) : "Sono nelhi cilfa di Temestitan Messiro grandlssime et bellissimo 
piazze. dove si veiidono tutte le cose che usana fra loro, et specialmente la piazza mag- 
giore che essi chianiano el Tatelula, die puo e^8er cosi grande conio sarebbe tre volte 
la piazza di Salamanca, et seno airintorno di essa tutti portici; . ." (p. 394) : "£t oltra 
q'uesta gran piazza ve no soiio delPaltre et mercati in che si vendono cose da mangiare 
in diverse parti ilella citta." Ilernal Diez de Castillo C^JJiittorin verdadera:,'^ Vedia, II, 
cai). XCII, p. 89) : "y <>.uand<> llegamos a la gran plaza, que se dice el Tatelulco, como no 
habinmos vibto tal cosa, quedamos admirados de la multitud de gente y mercaderias 
que en ella liabia, . ." He also states that the " gran plaza" was '♦oercado de ])ortale8." 
(Cap. CLII, J). 18:J) : '• que si nos i>arecia que fuesemos ontrando de golpe en la ciudad 
haKta entrar y llegar al TI«lelulco, que es la ])laza mayor Mejico. que es muy ancha, 
. . ." (Ca]). CLV, p. UW): "que les eutrasenios todo cuanto pudiesemos hat^ta llegalles 
al Tlatelulco. que es la plaza niayor, a<loi)de ef=taban sus altos cues y adoratorios." 
We notice at once a contradi<'tion. Cortes first mentions a market of Tenuchtitlan, 
and allerward he calls it of Tlatelulco. Archbit-hop Lorenzana identifies it with the 
"plaza «le la I'niversidad," or in the neighborhood of the Cathedral. See CervdnteS' 
Saliizar (" Tres JHalor/os," p. 9): "en la esquina de las caller del Arzobispado y 
Seniinario." 

Tliere were two great market-places in ancient Mexico, one of which was in Tenuch- 
titlan, and the other in the conquered neighboring pueblo of Tlatelulco. This is very 



"tiatocan" as a consequence of the foimation of the tribe. Crimeii 
committed at such localities were piiuiahed nith unuflual severity^ 
because they were offences desecrating neutTal ground which w 



plainly etatect liy Tor^mmnda (Lili. XIV. enp. XIII, p./MW), nnfl it 
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iqiieiiUy the propei 
Tlil> could nnly lie neutral gi'ounil, orer wlilch uo singia k 
IL may have been ilHTeraul iu ragaiil lo tha "tlanqiili" ■ 
tbUawIng incIlcntlonB of Danin [Cap. XX.VIV, p.a;U) ilcne 
eato mandti el i«y que aquella plH^ y mercuulo qae elloa gi 
DO tealan mn« tierra, que fiiese repartldo eiitre loe seuni-o 
lino ciipleie, que ile todoa l»B IliiMluloaa que alli hicleai 
TendiBBBn Ibb diesen alcnuala, ile elnoo iinn. y aat ee T«par 
doudecnda uik oabi-nua alonunlit de lo que en el Ingnr qm 
The abOTO la uot quite dellDlle emiugli, liecauee the " plnza y merGSdi) " at whicb Ihe 
(I'lar apeiikB, la erldently the one nieii(<aD(Hl by blm (p. Wi): "y aucemlndolCB en )H 
plRfK da BU mercedo, lianl^udoBo Ins UatelulDna Aierlea, no aexiiunn entrar ■ In |i1a;a 
nengnna de hia MaxlOBnoa an ella," wbereaa he aays (p. iia): "que altl htoieten 
■aleutu," >H If the plaeo wan built oier. Tlie t&eX that Hie "Ilitnquta" ofTiatolulUO 
was " diBtrlblited among: the MexlRuni ' i« ritnher iiBiertad by Tanzomoc ('■ CViMca 
MBttama," Cup. XLVl, p. Tfl. Klngabo rough. Vol. B); "Axayiicit matiild tamhien ta 
bleleaerapiirtlniloulodel tlanqHlidcTliimolcellDsMexleaniM, ycomeiiaBroii imixlir 
prlmern auerte Axnyaca. Inego * Kihuaooati Tlannaleitiln, luego par au orden TlNoa«li- 
ooloall. y i todua loe capltauea, queAi^ tuiililoel tlauquii eii mna de el gnuHran elcn 
puelilos." II would llioraforoeppear, if We interpret thia "dlstrihulloii" na it Bhonld 
be deiia» nnmaly : atfuUPitioH i}f upoila amony thekitiM, that the bitter claimetl it abare 
of tribute from the IralBo ar barter going ou in the '■ tianquiz " of Tlntelulea. a tact 
Oorroboraled beeldea br that i.lher statement of Dvrin (p. 200) : " El rey le mandd, 
que pues auian aldn traldoree i m Rorona real, que de Bill adelHUte gaerla y ern eu 
vohiDbid que nquelln parnlNlidad Mexlojino del tlatelulco le Aiesen tributarlna y 
peRberoa Domo Isb demna uliiiliidei y piof tuclaa, . . ." Thip, and the niicertalnly hb to 
which tlunquii ia always lueant. tkToi'B the asBumptlnu that Oomora 
p. MB, VediB 1) mentions Tlnteluluo when ho says : ■■ Loa que renden pagan aign 
aelentD al Bey, 6 |ior almbabi d pnrque Ins giiardan da liidrones." Cortit (' 
Stgumtn," pp. ffi, 3t and 34) doeB not meuilon It, for the wordB : ~ ~ 
por gnardai y que raoiben certum quid de endn eoaa que antra" do not apply bil 
market which be deHci-lbeH an having vlalted and whieh, In Bplla or Benml-IHa (" 
I'erdalera." Cap. XCII, p. S») I sUll believe to have been that of Tennchtltlan, aW 
that of Tlntelnluo. Cort«> la atrlclly followed by OrUda (Lib. XXXIII, eup. X 
WOandWl) whereiiaflwrerotOeo. Jl, 111). VII, uap. XVI, p. IKl) cople* Qomara. 

I have dwelt thus long nn tlila queatiou bacaiiae It dlepoaes of Ihe notion tiia 
'■ government " of Mexico levied a tnit on the ti'nfflo of tha members of the tribe. 
tax limits ittolt to » tribute pnid by the subjected Ivlbe of Tlntelnloo i 
ae DvTin saye fp. 3T0] " they had uo more aoll thnn that of their tianqi 
was dlBtriliute<) among the klnB. like any other tribute. But It duos uot Ibllow Ihr 
therefore the kini exareleed Jmllolal power oyer tha TUtelulcan market. This power 
Bltlierremulned with tha Tin telnlcan trilie, or devolved upon the omcerB of the tribe of 
Teiiuohtltluu. The foi-mer Is more likely, altbougli the latter might also have been the 
^aee ilnce Ihe TIatDhdcane were treated with gi'eat eeveiity, as traltora and oulrasti 
<£>«nii(,CBp.XXXiV,pp. au»-2TI). In which ease the tribul aulhoritiea would have had 

TliHt the oentrnl or tribal " t«ocnlli " and the courts surrounding it were commftled 
af, in the Bhare whleh 
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then respected as open to nse for all the kins in common. ^oi 
So many people met there daily, that the daily exercise, at least 
the presence, of judicial authority was absolutely necessary .202 

201 Lna Caana ('« Hiatoria apologitica,** Cap. 2U, in note XLV of Lord Kingsborongh, 
Vol. VIII, p. 124) : " pero ciinndo renitm en los mercados, como a escandalosos y alboro- 
tiidores del pueblo eran muy gravemente castigados." Sahagun (Lib. VIII, cap. 
XXXVI, p. 325) says even of tliose who disposed of stolen articles: "the Judges and 
chiefs took them and sentenced them to death." Torquemnda (Lib. XII, cap. V, p. 381) : 
'* £1 que hurtaba en la Plaga 6 Mercado, que Ilaman Tianquizco, luesro alll era muerto k 
palos, por tener por muy grave culpa, que en semejante lugar, y tan publico, huviese 
tanto atrevimlento." Clavigero (Lib. VII, cap. XVII, p. 484) : '• He who ehanged the 
measures established by the government, in open market, was executed on the spot," 
and (p. 487): " He who stole in the market, was iit once beaten to death." Mendieta 
(Lib. II, cap. XXIX, p. 138) : *• Porque tenian por grave el pecado cometido en la plaza 
6 mercado." 

202 We have again here the eye-witnesses. Cortes C Carta Segundu," Vodia, I, p. 32) : 
*' Hay en esta gran jtlaza una muy buena casa como de audiencia, donde estdn siempre 
sentados diez 6 doce personas, que son jueces y libran todos los casos y cosas que en 
el dicho mercado acaecen, y mandan castigar los delinquentes. Hay en la dicha plaza 
otras i>ersonas que andan continuo entre la gente mirando lo que se vende y las medi- 
das con que miden lo que venden, y se ha visto quebrar alguna que estaba falsa." 
Jiernal Diez de Castillo (Cap. XCII, p. 89): Vedia, II, "y tenian alii sus casas, donde 
JuzgabaB trc» jueces y otros como alguaciles ejecutores que miraban las mercaderias." 
These two statements, with more or less variation, arc at the base of all that has 
been subsequently said on this subject, except by Sahagun (Lib. VIII, cap. XXXVI, 
p. 3-i:i): *'£! senor tambien cuidaba del tianguiz y de toda.^ las cosas que en el se 
vendian por amor de la gente popular, y de toda la gente fnrastcra que alli venia, 
para que na<Ue los hiciese fraude, ni sin razon en el comercio de la feria. Pur esta 
causa {Ionian por drden todas las cosas, que se ven<lian cada una en su lugar, y eleglan 
por la misma oflciales que se Uamaban tianquizpantlnyacaque, los cuales tenian cargo 
del mercado, y todas las cosas que alli se vendian de ca<la g^nero de niantcnimientos 
6 mercaderias; tenia uno de estos cargo para poner los precios de las cosas que se ven- 
dian y para que no huvrise fraude entre los compradores y vendedoi-es." "Tianquiz- 
pantlayacaque" decomposes into "Tianquizpan," '^feriar, o tratar en mercado," Molina 
(II, p. lit), and "Tlayacatia," "cosa primera o delantera " (Id., p. 120); consequently, 
'* the foremost or first ones of those who trade in open market." We have to discrimi- 
nate therefore between these and such officers as "^ sat" ('*est&n siempre sentados," 
says Cortes) within that '* very good house " in the market, or rather close by, and acted 
as Judges. Herrera (Dec. II. Lib. VII, cap. XVI, p. 195) says tliis house was "cercn 
del Mercado"— a statement which he afterwards changes to "en la plaza de Mexico" 
(Dec. Ill, Lib. IV, cap. XVII. p. 137). We are now informed l)y Torqwnnadu (Lib. XIV, 
cap. XIII, p. 5.'>5) that the tecpan of Tlatelulco "que son las Casas de Cabildo, y Au- 
diencia" was, at his time, on one of the Mdes ("aceia") of the market of Tlatelulco, 
and it appears to have been customary for the natives to have the official building 
facing the "tianquiz." Such was the cuhe at Tezcuco if we are to believe Ixtlilxochitl 
('• Hist, des ChichimSques," Ca]>. XXXVI, p. 247): "Le palais avait deux cours, dont la 
premiere, ([ni etait la plus grande, servait de place publique et de marclie ; cllo est mfime 
encore aujourd'hui destinee & cet usage;" and if the market of Tenuchtitlan really 
was where Archbishop Lorenzana places it (see note 200), then it is evident that the 
Mexican te<'.pan must have lieen very near it, if not actually facing the square. The 
" great house" mentioned by tlie eye-witnesses quoted, was therefore, in all probability, 
but tiie council or official-house of the tribe, and the old men who, in number from 
three to twelve, are said to have officiated as "Judges," were members of the 
" tlatocan " or supreme council on judicial duty, as we shall hereafter see. Those 
officers who circulated among the people maintaining peace and order, were executive 
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It therefore demaiuled the daily atteiidtuice at the official house 
of the tribe of a body of men sitting as ''judges." The decisions 
of these judges had to be final even in matters of life and death. 
Therefore the chiefs composing the highest authority of the tribe, 
the members of the council or ''tlatoca," were also its supreme 
judges. It is stated that for this daily work the twenty "■* speakers" 
were subdivided into two bodies sitting simultaneous!}' in two dif- 
ferent halls of the " tecpan." One of these bodies is called '' court 
of the nobles" because it attended, not merely to tribal cases, but 
especially to the preparatory business of government in general, 
whereas the other limited its decrees to judicial questions only.^os 

offl»!ers delegated for that special i»uri)08e, and, as we shall And, probably under orders 
of the military commanders of Uie tribe. 

203Thirt division of the council into two bodies for the purpose of greater dispatch 
of judicial work is particularly affirmed by Sahar/un (Lib VIII, cap. XIV, p. 303, Cap. 
XV, p. 304, and Cap. XXV, pp. 313 and 31t),"who, liowever, contradicts himself in regard 
to the position and rank of his "Judges." Thus (p. 303; he calls his officers of the 
•• sala de la judicatura," ''el rey, los seiiores, consules, oidores, principales nobles" 
as distinguished from those of the " audiencia de la causas civiles," whom he designates 
as "los senadores y los an<Manos," thus intimating, if not asserting, that the former 
were superior to the latter in rank and i)ower. The hall wherein the former met, is 
called " tiacxitlan," the latter "teccalli." 1 sh dl return to these terms again. He 
further asserts (p. 3lt)» speaking of the former: '• Estos tales eran los njayores jueces, 
que ellos llamaban tecutlatoques." and ehtal>lishes them as a court of appeal for the 
lower court. Now (Cap. XXX, p. 318) he says : •' juntaWanse los senadores que llamaban 
tecutlatoques . . ." Con-^eqiiently, he t icitly admits that the "senadores" who, ac- 
cording to him, composed Uie " lower" court were also the equals of those of the higher, 
and all belonge<l to the same class of officers. Finally, his picture of the duties of both 
bodies is rather <)bs<;ure. He even (p. 314) might be construed so as to estaolish three 
courts. If we now ex:imine the names given by him, we find that of the " lower" to be 
"house of chiefs," Irom "tei'nhtli" and " calli." house. Indeed, Afolina (II, p. 92) 
has "teccalli," " casa, o andiencjia real." " Tlacxitl.in," however, signitles (II, p. 
120) " en lo baxo, o al pie de los arboles, o de cosa semejante." The ))ro|ier derivation, 
however, is from " ni tiacxitoca" "to correct writings, or count over what has been 
already counted" (p. 120), which would indeed correspond to a ''court of appeals." 
"To appeal" is " nitlacuepa; " "ai>peal," " tlacnepaliztli ; occeccan netelhuiliztli," 
Molina (1, p. 12). It stands properly for the act of demurring, or of returning, folding, 
doubling up. and it is not likely to have been used by the natives to define an appeal 
in our sense of the word. Father Saliagun has probably introdu?.ed the word " tlacx- 
itlan " himself. At all events, he is responsible for the notion of a superior body of 
judges, to whom a lower court, sitting in the same house, referred all cases of imi>or- 
tance. contenting itself with taking testimony and despat<diing unimportant cases; 
while at the same time he tells us that the members of both groups held the name office, 
and were consequently equal and had the sanie title. This title we have found to be 
that of the members of the council, consequL'Utly the two groups formed but fractions 
of that body, co-ordinated and assisting each other, and not a higher and a lower 
branch of a tribal judiciary. 

Father Sahagun and contemporary authors of the Franciscan school, whose writings 
have juft now come to light in the " Libro de Oro,^* can easily be traced as the source of 
most of the later pictures of Mexican judicial customs as in the present instance. Thus 
his highest tribunal of thirteen " senadores " reappears in Gomara (" Conquistaf*' p. 442, 

Kkpout Pkabody Museum, II. 42 
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We thus have found in the " tlatocan " or council, the high 
directive authority of the tribe, the arbitrator between its organic 
component parts, and tlie chief judicial power within the tribe. 
It is eas}^ to recognize in it a counterpart to the council of the kin. 

Like the kin also which, subordinate to its councils decrees had 
two superior officers for the execution thereof, the tribe had two 
chief executive functionaries. 

Even at a comparatively remote period in the history of the 
ancient Mexicans we ma}'^ discern two offices, not formally created, 
but naturally growing from what was left of tribal organization, 
which mark the beginning of a chief tribal executive. One of 
these is the " wise old man" conducting the "talk ;"204 h^q other 
is the '' big warrior " who led the braves to battle.^^^ The 
former subsequently became ''foreman" in the council, the latter 
'' war-chief" to the tribe. There are indications to the effect that, 
for a while, both offices were held by one person. From the time 
the confederacy h.nd been formed, however, we recognize two chief 
executive agents, ^^^ one of which is called the " Snake-woman " 

Vedia I): ''Los Jueces eran <loce . . ." with a higher court of two; therefore, in all 
fourteen, equal to ihe thirteen of Sahagun with the '• Senor" added. Zurita (" Rapport" 
etc., pp. 100 and 105): •' Les donze juges d'a]ipcl . . ." Mendieta (Lib. II, cap. XXVIII, 
p. l.'J5) coi)ies Zurit.i almost literally. By the side of this early Franciscan group 
of writers, there i.s the picture drawn by the two great Franciscans, Torqueniada and 
Vetancurt, representing a supreme Judge, •' Cihuacohuatl," and four tribunals beneath 
him in authority. This picture is evidently based on such paintings as the *♦ Codex 
Mendoza^^ (\A'Aleii LXIX and LXX). In my opinion the thirteen JudgBf* of Sahagun 
shouhl be connected with the judicial offices mentioned by Cortds as sitting at tlie 
*'tecpan " (see note 202), rather than regarded as constituting a court of appeals. 

Finally, 1 refer to Ixtlilxochitl (" HUt. des Chichimques." Cap. XXXVI and XXXVII), 
Veytid (Lib. Ill, ca]). VII, pp. lOf) and 200) and others, in regard to Tezcuco. While 
they (listinclly i)rove the subdivision, for judicial work, of the supreme council into 
two sections, they also show in a very marked manner, tl»c confusion and contradiction 
arising from a misconception of the real case. 

'•'"< Perhaps the earliest mention of such a '* wise old man," foremost in the ** talk," 
among the Mexicans proper, is that of the tale of the crafty old men, Huitziton and 
Tec]>at/in, who are sai<l to have persuaded the Mexicans to emigrate from Aztlan, as 
related by Torque inn da, who is olten copied (Lib. II, cap I, p. 78). In early times they 
are also called Captains and leaders, and must not be confounded with the *' medicine- 
men " (Id., p. 78). Subse<piontly these latter sometinies appear as leading speakers. 
Mu<'h information can be gnthere*! on this jK>int by carefully and critically reading 
Vft/tia (Lib. II. cap XII. XIII, XV and XVIII). Codice Ramirez (pp. 25 to 38), Durdn 
(Cai>. IV, V and VI), Tezozomoc{VA\\^.\, II an. I III) 

'i^^'^ Torqtii'mada (Lib. II, cap. II, pp. hO and 81). Vetancurt {"• Teatro Afexicnno,** 
Parte I la, Trat. I, cap. IX, pi>. 2f50, 2(J1 and 2(52). They merely show that the office 
of •' big warrior," existed. 

2"«Tliis apportionment of the duties of chief-executive among two heads is found in 

many tribes of Mexico and Central America. Thus in TIaxcallan, Maxiscatzin and 

Xicotencatl, the two head-chiefs, were alike and equal in power. {CorteSy '* Carta 

Seyunda" (j)]). 18, 4<»). liernal Diez de Castillo (Cap. LXVII, p. CO): "los dos mas prin- 

7** 
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("Cihna-cohuatl,") and the other (erroneously termed "King"), 
the "chief of men" ("Tlaea-teeuhtli"). 

The '" CiHUA-coHUATL " was elected by the council for life, or 

cipales caciques." *^Anonymou$ Conqueror*^ (p. 388): ♦* anchora clie in certo modo si 
habbia rispctto a uno die e'e] ma^^ior Signore, che tiene tencva un Capitano gen- 
erale per la gueira." Afoiolhiia, '* Hist de Ion Indios" etc. (Trat. III. cap. XVI, pp. 229 
and 2:J0). Oviedo ( Lib. XXXIIl. cap. Ill, p. 272) copies Cortds. Gomara (p. 332). Torque- 
mada (Lib. Xf, cap. XXII, p. 347) says four, of wliir-li Maxiscatzin was captain ; tliough 
this is contradicted by tlie conquerors, Xicotencatl being war-cliief. Herreru (Dec. II, 
lib. VI, cap. X, p. 152) reports tlie speech of Xicotencatl : ^* que bien debiu de saber, que 
era Xicotencatl Capitan General de la Republica de TIaxcala," and especially his in- 
teresting tale of the Tlax<'altecan council in Cap. Ill, pp. 130 and 140. Tezozomoc 
(Cap. LXXXVI, p. 150) : ** el rey Xicotencatl," (Cap. LXXXVII, p. 152) : " el rey Maxiscat- 
zin," About Chalco, compare *' Tenure of Lands** (p. 397, note 10), also about Xochi- 
niilco and the Tecpanecas. In regard to the Matlatzinca, Zurita (** Rapport,'^ etc., p. 
389) says tliere were tiiree chiefs, who occupied tlie higliest power in succesbion. This 
statement is copied by Herrera (Deo. Ill, lib IV, ca]) XVIII, p. 139). The Totonacas 
had two chiefs. Durdn (Cap. XXI, p. 181. Cap. XXIV, p. 200). The "Cazonzi" of 
Michuacan is represented by Herrera (Dec. Ill, lib. HI, cap. V, p. 80, VI, p. 87) as 
being assisted by ''his captain-general," and the anonymous document copied by 
Don Florencio Jant^.r from the Codex C-IV-5 of tlie Escurial Library and ))ublished, 
without date, tiiough evidently written between 1534 and 1551, entitled '^ lielacion de 
las ceremonias y ritos^ poblacion y gohierno de los indios de la protnncia de Mechuacnn, 
hecha al llVmo Sr. D, Antonio de Memloza, Virey y Gobernador de Nueva E^paha" 
says ("Primera Parte," p. 13) : '* pues habia un rey y tenia su gobernador, y un capitan 
general en las guerras, y componiase como el raismo cazonci." This is very sig- 
nificant, especially because it is represented as being institute<l by divine will. 
*^Dicho sea en la primera parte, hablando de la hintoria del dios Curicaberis, como los 
dioses del cielo le dijeron como habia de ser rey, y que habia de conquistar toda la 
tierra, y quo habia de habcr uno que estuviese en su lugar, que entendiese en mandar 
traer lena para los ques." The evidence is positive about tlie QQuichd of Guatemala* 
and furtliermore very interenting. Zurita ('* liapport^** etc., pp. 405 and 4(H)) mentions 
three chiefs, in a manner exactly similar to those of Matlatzinco, and Herrera (Dec. 
HI, lib. IV, cap. XVIII, p. 140) followi him implicitly. Torqueinada (Lib. XI, cap. 
XVIII, pp. 338 and 339) is of the same opinion, although it is easy to see that in fact there 
were <mjo head-chiefs and not three, since he says: "Era el primero de todos el Rey 
actual; es a saber, el Abuelo: luego el Rey electo para despues de sus Dias; trasdl, 
el que tenia nombre de Electo, etc." Consequently there were always two with the 
principal title. Pedro de Alvarado {"* Relacion d Hernando Cortes** Utiatlan, 11 of 
April, 1524, Vedia I, p. 458) speaks of "cuatro seiiores de la ciudad de Vilatan." An- 
other eye-witness of the conquest of Guatemala, Jiemal IHez de Castillo (Cap. CLXIV, 
p. 220) speaks of " dos capitanes seiiores de Utatlan." We have fortunately, in regard 
to the tribes of QQuichd language, a very positive source of great value. This is the 
♦' Popol' Vuh " (p. 339). Enumerating the " Xim-IIa Chi Cavikib," it specifies from the 
fourth generation on ('• U. cah. le"), always two ciiiefs, stating positively: ** Oxib- 
Quieh, lieleheb-Tzi, u cablahu-le ahauab. Are-cut que ahauaric ta x-ul Donadiu, x-e 
hitzaxic rumal Caxtilan vinak"( p. 338). Consequently Alvarado executed two chiefs. 
Besides (p. 340), it even mentions their last successors, with Spanish names. At the 
close three '"great-elected ones" (" Nim-Chocoh ") are mentioned, but only two are 
named, the one from *' Nihaib " and the other from "Ahau-QQuiche." We find here the 
exact counterpart of the Mexicans, before their fight with Tlatelulco. — two chiefs of 
Mexico, and two chiefs of Tlatelulco, Moqiiihuix and Teconal. See the authors on that 
subject. In regard to the Maya of Yucatan, see Lizana (♦• Devocionario de Nuestra 
Senora de Jtzmal,** § fV), also VUlagutierre y Sotomayor (** Historia de la Conquista y 
Reducciones de los Itzaex y LacandoneSt^* Lib. VIII, cap. XVI, p. 514) 
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during good behavior.^®^ We find in the Codex Mendoza — the 
earliest date connected with the office — tlie sj-mbol of "snake- 
woman" affixed to the head of •'Handful of Reeds," who was 
inaugurated '* chief of men*' in 1375.208 The inference may be 
permitted, therefore, that at one time both offices were held by 
one and the same incumbent. At all events, the " Cihuacohuatl" 
becomes prominent only after the formation of the tri-partite con- 
federacy embracing the Nahuatl tribes of Mexico, Tezcuco, and 
Tlacopan.209 But the position which he occupies thereafter is a 

so^Most of the older authors assert that the ••Cihiiacohiiatl" was appointed by the 
"King." How was it possible for an officer to appoint his own equal, or associate 
officer? Torquemada (Lib. Xf, cap. XXV, p. 352), says: *• Despues del Rel, havia un 
Presidente, y juez mayor, cuio nombre, por ra^on de el oflcio, era CihuacohuatI : esto 
oficio se proveia por el niismo Rei ; " and again he concedes to the CihuacohuatI ** porque 

de su ultima deterniinacion no havia recurso k otro aqui parecc lo mismo 

que reservando el Kei Mexicano para si, la autoridad Real, le hace su igual en la judi> 
catura; y aiiade, que parte de sus Doterminaciones, y Sentencias, no tengan recurso al 
Rei, que es condicion, y calidad, que engrandece mas la Persona de el CihuacohuatI." 
Now, either the Mexicans were under a constitutional monarchy of the most improved 
kind, — of which there is no evidence since there was not even a division of powers, — or 
else the CihuacohuatI was not appointed, but elected in true democratic fasliion. Vetan- 
curt (Parte JI, Trat. II, cap. I. p. 36U) is still plainer; '' Tan absoluta era la autori<lad 
que le daba. que reservando el rey en si la autoridad roal, era en la Judicacura igual." 
Such an officer could only be appointed (if he was appointed and not elected), by the 
highei-t authority of the tribe, which was the council. Such is the version of Tezozomoc 
(** Cronica" Cap. LXXIX, p. 137) : "y acabado de celebrar su entieiTO y quemazon de 
6u cuerpo, que lo sintid mucho el rey Ahuitzotl.;)U8teronen su lugar su hiJoTlilpotonqui, 
Zihuacohuatl i>or sobrenombre." Codice Ramirez (p. 67) : " Antes que fuesse coronado 
recien electo adolescid el fanioso y sabio capitan Tlacaellel, de la qual enferme<lad 
inurid; en el articulo de su muerte llamd al Rey electo y le encarg(S mucho a sus hijos, 
especialmente al mayor, que daba muestras de ser muy valeroso, y liabia hecho grandes 
hazanas en las guerras. Kl nuevo Rey por consolarie despues de haberle hablado muy 
tiernameiite con muchas lagrimas, hizo llamar a los de su consejo real y rodeados 
todos del lecho de Tlacaeliel mandd llamar el Rey al hijo mayor de Tlacaellel. y alii en 
presencia de su i)adre y de su consejo, le di6 el mi.smo oficio de su padre, de capitan 
general y segundo de ku cortc con todas las preeminen<'ias que sn padre tenia." Even 
if there had been such an officer as a '• King of Mexico " he could not have " appointed " 
anybody before his coronation. The ceremony indicated was therefore an election by 
the council. This is fully confirmed by Durdn (Cap. XLVIII, p. 381): "Uamando al 
hijo mayor, con parecer de todo8 los grandes, lo puso en la miHma dinidad que el padre 
auia tenido. que era ser segundo despuo:^ <lul Rey en la corte, y raand<3 fuese honrado 
con la mesma vcneracion que su padre auia sido jurandoles todos por principe de 
Mexico, al qual le fu^ pue^to el nombre de Ciuacoatl." 

308 •' Codex Mendoza*' (Tab. II), and the explanation says : ** Las dos figuras con sus 
titulos 6 nombres de Acamapiclitii son una mi^ma cosa reservida en substancia, por 
que la primera figura demuestra el principio subcesion del dicho seiiorio . ." In note 
(p. 8, Vol. VI) of *' Antiquities of yfexico" Lord Knighborough adds the very sensible 
remark: "The first figure probably denotes that Acamapiclitii, before he was elected 
King, possessed the title of CihuacohuatI, or supreme governor of the Mexicans; when 
Mexico afterwards became a monarchy, this title was retained." The token for 
** CihuacohuatI" a female head surmounted by a snake, is also found in the pictures of 
Durdn (Lam. 8a). 

»>* Durdn (Cap. XXiV, p. 205): "Montezuma se voluid a ciauacoatl Tlacaellel, que 
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very important one. The most specific Mexican chronicles call 
him '* coadjutor to the King," '' second King," " governor."^^^ 
By other authorities he is mentioned as " vice-roy,"^*^ and more 
frequently yet as '' supreme judge. "^^^ Finally, eye-witnesses of 
the conquest apply to the ** snake-woman " the titles of " keeper 
of the tribute "2^3 and "captain-general** of the Mexicans.^^'* 

leauiapncfitoporrenonibreygrainleQanquelnnevoclitadoque." TezozomocC'Crbmca,'^ 
cap. XXXIX, p. ST)) mentions the title together with the first actions of ♦' wrathy cliiel'." 
tlie Elder, lint it also appears to have been verj' much older. IxtlUxochitl ('• Rela- 
clones historicns" Segunda lielacion, p. 'Vl'i, Vol. IX of Kinffsbarough), speaking of the 
migrations of the Toltecs says : '• llegaron ft Xalisco. tierra que estaba cerca de la mar, 
y aqui estuvieron ocho afios, siendo descubridor Zuihcohuatl, tambien uno de los cinco 
capitancs inferiores." Veytia (Lib. I, cap. XXII, p. 220) attributes to the same the dis- 
covery of another region. It appears as if this title.— whose origin w^e may speculate 
upon but. as yet, without any hoiie of positive results,— was always in existence, but 
appeared as a distinct office only after the confederacy had been formed. A historical 
question of some interest looms up here: whether or not the first reported incumbent 
of the office after the formation of the confederacy, Atempanecatl Tlacaeleltzin, really 
existed. Torquemada (Lil). II, cap. LI V, p. 171) denies his existence, and perhaps hints 
at the "Codice Ramirez" when he speaks of "la mala, y falsa Uulacion, que de csto 
tuvo, que yo tengo enuni poder escrita do mano, con el mismo longuage, y estilo." Sr, 
Jose F. Ramirez already noticed this sally of the provincial, in note 1 (p. 382) of f)urnn, 
" Hist, de 1(18 Ynduis*^ etu., and recognized it at once as applying to the Codice U. 
Veytia (Lib. II, cap I, p. 82, etc.) acknowledges the existence of riacaellel. so does of 
course Acosta (Lib. VII, cap. U, I.*), IG, 17 and 18), and all those who followecl the same 
sources as the *' Codex Ramirez." The present city of Mexico, however, has two 
monuments which, to my judgment, establish beyond a doubt the existence of this 
Tlacaellel. One ofthe.se is the ''Stone of Sacrifice," and the other a commomoraiive 
slab, figured and described in No. 2 of Vol. 1. "'Annies del Museo Nacionnl de Mexico," 
by the gi'eat Mexican scholar, Sr. Orozco y Borra. See my article in No. I, Vol. II of 
the ^^ American Antiquariuti,^^ '' The Natiomd Museum of Mexico and the Sacrificud 
5ione" (pp. 2:J and 27). 

21" For these titles I refer in general to the Codice Ramirez, Durdn, and Tezozomoc. 
Quotations are useless and would only serve to increase the size of the volume. 

2»i Already 7\'Zoz<)moc mentions him a '' teniente " Torquemada (Lib. XI, cap. XXV, 
p. 352). Vetancurt (•' Teatro Mexirano," Parte II«, Trat. 11", cap. I. p. 300): *' Despues 
del Rey que heredaba, como se ha visto guanlando el orden de la sangre real, habia un 
virey que llamaban Cihuacohuatl, que el rey provefa y era su segunda persona en el 
gobienio, de cuya sentencia no hal)ia apelacion al rey." 

21'^ Torquemada ( Lib. XI, cap. XXV, p. :i=)2). Vetancurt (- Teatro," p. 309). CUniyero 
(Lib. VII, cap. XVI, p. 481). Prescott (" Conquest,'' B'k I, cap. II, p. 2»). H. H. Ban- 
croft (" Xalive Races," Vol. II, cup. XIV, pp. 434 and 435). Codex Metidoza (Tab. LXIX, 
" Myxcoatladotlac, Justicia miiyor"). 

213 nernal-Diez de Castillo (-' HIkI. \erdadera, etc," Cap. XCI, p. 87, Vedia II): "Ac- 
ucrdome que era en aquel tiempo su mayordomo un gran cacique que le pusimos por 
nombre Tapia, y tenia cu nta de todas las rentas que le traian al Montezuma, con sus 
libros hechos de i)apel, quo se dice amatl, y tenia destos libros una gran casa dellos." 
Now this "Tapia" reai)pears again as "governor" of Mexico in different phices. 
'* Relucion de la Jornada que hizo Don Francisco de Sandoval Acazitli, Cacique y Sehor 
Natural quefui del pueblo de Tlnlmanalco" ("Col. de Documentos." Icazbalceta, p. 
315, Vol. II): "y a solos los Mexicanos llevo, y fueron por sus caudillos Tai>ia y D. 
Martin el de Tlatelulco." " Cuarta Relacion Anonima de la Jornada de Xuno de 
Guzman" (Col. de Doc. II, p. 471): " VIendo el senor «lesta cibdad de Mexico, que se 
llama Tapia." Letter of the *' Oydores" Salmeron, Maldonado, Ceynos, and Quiroga 
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Every one of these designations conve3's a certain amount of truth, 
though none of tliem adequately defines the office, tlie true nature 
and position of which become clear only through a glance at its 
early history. Tribal executive as a permanent office, (which 
must alwa3's be distinguished from a hereditary dignity), was 
created under the pressure of extreme need. The warrior who 
enjoyed the confidence of the tribe, who was not only daring and 
brave, but had also given proof of wisdom in the councils, 
became the people's choice as leader. The Mexicans were then 
in an attitude of defence ; their own existence was at stake, and 
it was but natural, therefore, that ihe leading *' talk " should be on 
military subjects, and that consequently the prominent war-captain 
should become the prominent '^speaker," or foreman of thecouncil.^^^ 
In this manner we come to notice but one, executive chief until 
the confederacy was formed. His duties were plain, even simple, 
at that time. He resided at the official house and superintended 
the exercise of tribal hospilalit}'^ there; he was foreman to the 
council, and the leadins: executor of its decrees as far as tribal 
jurisdiction extended ; h^ controlled the receiving and housing 
of the modest crops gathered from the "• lands of the official- 
house" (tecpan-talli).2i6 which, together with the customary pres- 

(2rf •' liecueil" o/" Ternaux Cofnpans,*^ dated Mexico, U August. lo:{l): ''AiJiPi I'on dit 
qu'un certain Tapico, qui gouvernait la partie du Mexique que I'ou aupelle TemixUtan." 
1 find also the following in the municipal records oi* Mexico: '''^ Actus de Cabildo" (Vol. 
I. p. 75; " Viernes 17 de Agosto 152), anos"): ** Este dia de pediniento de Diego de 
Ordaz vecino do, esta Cibdad le hizieron merced de Ic condiniar cierta conipra que hize 
de Guanachel cacique que se ll:iin:i Tapia de un sitio de casa que e.<ta cabe Sau 
Francisco." 

The *'gobernador" of Mexico, after the conquest, and restoration under Spanish 
rule, was the former'* Cihuicohuatl " This U plainly fstated by CorU'a (*• Carta Cuarta,'* 
Vedia I, p. 110): " liice a un capitan general que en la guerra tenia, y yo conociia del 
tiempb do Muteczuma, que tomase cargo de la tornar a publar. Y para que mas autoii- 
dad 8U perbona tuviese. tornele ft dar el mlsnio cargo que en tienipo del senor tenia, 
que es ciguacoat, que quiere tanto decir conio lugar-teniente del senor." Therefore 
the appellation ol Bernal-Diez, applies evidently to this ollicer. 

3" Cortes (•• Carta Tercera,'' p. 8;). '• Carta Caartu,*' \). 1 10, both in Vedia 1). Gomara 
(*' Conquista" etc., Vedia 1, p. iiWl): " Vin'^ Xihuacoa, gobernador y capilan general." 
Herrera (Dec. HI. lib. II, cap. VJI, p. 5i) calls him "Gnacoazin, Principal consejero 
del Rei, i su Lijgar tenienle, " Torquemada {\Ah . IV, cap. C, p. 507) : '• Salio un capitan, 
llamado Cihuacohuatl Tlacotzin." 

*^^Codice Jtamirez (pp. 34 and 35): " Mira. Senor, (pie vienes ft ser amparo y sonibra 
y abrigo desta nacion Mexicana . . . ." Joxeph de Acosta (Lil». Vll, cap. VIII, p. 4(W). 
Torquemada (Lib. II, ca[). XIII. p. {15) : *' La cau.^a de su Kleccioii, lue, aver crecido en 
num6ro. y estar mm rodeados de Enem-go.', que les hacian Gnerra, y afli;i:ian." 

310 •• Tenure of Land a*' (pu. 405, 40(5 and 411)). I beg leave to correct here a mistake 
of mine in note 75, p. 420. At the close of said note it reads: ''The above quotations 
Bbow conclusively that the soil of Uie "tecpantlalli" was held and vested in the King 
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ents, constituted the tribal stores ; finally he commanded the 
people when in arms. The overthrow of the tribes of Azcapnt- 
zalco and Cuyuacan, by rendering these pueblos tributary, and 
compulsor}' allies of the Mexicans in warfare, suddenly increased 
these duties to such an extent that an assistant or colleague, a 
second head-chief, became necessary. Finally, when the confed- 
eracy came into existence, the first of these two chiefs was made 
its military commander, thus burtliening him with duties of an 
extra-tribal nature.^i? He, therefore, liad to relinquish a corre- 
sponding share of tribal business, which naturally fell to his 
associate. This associate, as we have already stated, was the 
"snake-woman" or "Cihuacohuatl," the proper head-chief of the 
Mexicans. 

As dail}' leader of the counciUs " talk," tlie foreman of its delib- 
erations, the *' snake- woman" appears in the light of a judge, even 
of a supreme judge. But while, on all important occasions, he 
was tlie spokesman 2*® of the council, and the awards he declared 
and the sentences he pronounced, were final and admitted of no 
appeal, yet it was only so because they emanated from the 
council, and not because they were his own individual decrees. 
He remained always subject to the authority of that bod}', and, in 
a general way, he can be said to have superintended the execution 

. . ." In place of It, " ve>ted in the Kin" is tlie proper reading. The mistake is wholly 
and exclusively mine — a " slip of the pen," which I neglected to correct in time. 

"I'Tlie Tezcucan writers, represented by IxtUlxochitl {'* Hint, ilea ChichimSquea,^^ 
Cap. XXXII and XXXIV) claim the leadership for Tezcuco, but the facts disprove it. 
Compare ali«o *' Tenure of Lands** (pp. 4IC5, 417 ami 418). 

^^*^ Fragmento No. 1 {^^ liiblioteca Mexicana" — ^' XoHcifis relativati al lieinado de 
Motecuzumn Ilhnicaminn,*' p. J24) : "Juntos los principales Mexicanos, el Key les 
dixo lo que el Rey de Tetzcuco ))edia, y todos dieron la niano ft Tlacaellel, el cual 
respondio en nombre de todos a su Rey." Uurdii (Cap. XIV, p. 118) : "Tlacaellel, que 
en todo era el j)rinicr voto y & quien se dava la niano en responder." (Cap. XV. p. 
128) : *• Todos dieron la mano ft Thicaellel para quo respondiese al rey.'* (Cap. XXIX, 
p. 240): *• Tlacaellel, poniendose en pi6, dixo desta raanera, etc., etc." (Cap. XXXII, 
pp. 254 and 255, Cap. LIU, p. 417.) Tezozomoc (Cap. XVIII, p. 28. Cap. XIX. p. 30) : " Y 
asi oydo osto por los principales Me\U'.ano8 tonid la niano de hablar Cihualcoatl 
Tlacaeleltzin y dijo: hijo y nueptro niuy querido rey, os encargaos que veais muy bicn 
lo que quereis liacer . . ." (Cap. XXI, p. 32): •' Pasados algunos dias dijo el rey 
Moctezuma ft Zihuacoatl Tlacatlcltzin general y oydor . . ." "Llegados todos los 
senores de los dichos pueblos al ]>alacio del rey Moctezuma, y sentados cada scnor 
Begun su merecimiento y valor de sus per^onas, digeron el rey Moctezuma, y sti presi- 
dente y capitan general Zihuacoatl Tlacatlcltzin." (Cap. XXXI. p. 48). (Cap. XXXVI. 
p. 57): "que el priniero era su real consegero Zihuacoatl Tlacaeleltzin, . . ." (Cap, 
XXXIX, p. «2, Cap. XLIII, p. 69) : •' Luego en el palucio del rey Axayaca sin salir los 
grandes, ni nadie, probiguid Zihuacoatl Tlacaeleltzin . . ." Further quotations are 
BUperfluous, particularly from this author. 
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of its judicial decisions, although, as will be seen hereafter, thh 
part of the duty was properly assigned to other officers. 

Tlie " Cihuacohuatl *' was responsible to the council for the 
careful housing of the tribute received, as far as it was applied to 
tribal requirements, and for the faitliful distribution of the remain- 
der '^^^ among tlie kins. This, and the fact that he kept the 
paintings recording the tribute, has caused Bernal Diez de Castillo 
to call him '* mayordomo mayor," or general Intendant, and 
" keeper of the tribute " as we have already mentioned.^^® 

How the " snake-woman " was the actual associate and colleague 
of that other chieftain who, after having been originally principal 
war-chief of the Mexicans, became at last commander of the con- 
federate forces, we have already noticed. 221 We shall yet recur 

"•This results from the authority exercised by the Zihuacoatl over the captives in 
war. I have already alluded to this feature, and now.but recapitulate the following 
quotations: Durdn (Cap. XLX, pp. 172 and 173). Also Tezozomoc (Cap. XXIX, p. 46, 
Cap. XL, pp. 64 and G5, Cap. LXII, p. 104, Cap. LXVl, pp. 110, HI, Cap. LXX, p. 119), 
etc., etc. 

*^^ Bernal Diez de Castillo (Cap. XCI, p. 87, Vedia II) : "Acu^rdortie que era en aquel 
tieinpo su mayordomo mayor un gran cacique que le pusimos por nombre Tapta, y 
tenia cuenta de todas las rentas que le traian al Montezuma, con sus libros hochos de 
8U papel, que se dice amatl, y tenia destos libros una gran casa dellos." 

*"' There is no doubt in regard to the eqtiality ofrank^ though the duties were some- 
what diflfeient. " Codice Ramirez," (p. 0«) : "Conchudas las ob«oquia8, el capitan gen- 
eral Tlacaellel que todavia era vivo, Juntd los del consejo supremo Ksto^Juutus 

.... trataron de elegir nuevo Rey, y todos se encaminaban al valeroso TlacacUel, el 
qual como olras veccs, nunca quizo adraitir el Kcyno, dando por razon que mas litil 
era k la Uepiiblica que hubiese Key y coadjutor que le ayudasse como era el, y no solo 

el Rey Pero no por e.«>to dejaba de tener tanta y mas autoridad que el mismo 

Rey, porque le respetaban y honraban, Servian y tributaban como & Rey. y con mas 
temor. porque no se hazia en todo el Reyno mas que lo que el niandaba. Y assi usaba 
tiara y insignias de Rey, saliendo con ellas todas las vezes que el mismo Rey las sa- 
caba." (P. 67), when the old Zihuacoatl died, his successor was elected: "con todas 
las precmiitencias que su padre tenia." The ** Fragmento No. 1" {"' Noticias relativas 
al lieinado de Motecuzuma Ilhuicamina") is very positive also, almobt always 
mentioning both officers together. Durdn (Cap. XXVI, p. 215): "Ordendse que 
solo el rey y su coadjutor TIacaellel pudiese traer 9apatos en la ca^'a Real y que 
ningun grande entrase Ciil9.tdo en palacio, so pena de la vida, y solo ellos pudiesen 
traer Qapatos por la ciudad, y ningun otro ...."; (Cap. XXXII, p. 255): "TIacaellel 
respondid: qu^ mas honra puedo yo tener que la que hasta aqni 6 tenido? que mas 
seiiorio puedo tener del que tengo y e tenido? pues ninguna cosa los reyes pat^ados an 
hecho sin mi parecer y consejo en todos los negocios civiles y criminales . . ." ; (Cap. 
LXI, p. 326), the speech of Tlacailiel there reported is rather too lengthy to copy. Its 
substance is contained in the closing words : ** luego rey soy y por tal me aueis tenido; 
pues que mas rey quereis que sea? y as^i como asi tengo de tener el mismo oflcio y 
exercicio, hasta que me muera .... 8osegaos, hijos mios, y hace nd voluntad, que ya 
yo soy rey, y rey me sere hasta que muera; . . ." (Cap. XLIV, p. 357): "el viejo 
TIacaellel, ft la mesma manera, al qual, dice esta ystoria, re.^petauan como S rey ; " 
(Cap. XLVIII, p. 381) : "el nombre de Ciuacoatl. que el padre tenia, el qual era ditado 
de mucha grande^a ercdado de los dioses; y asi desde aquel dia le Uaniauavau Tlil* 
potonqui Ciualcoatl, que era sobre nombre diuino." Tezozomoc (" Crcintca," Cap. 
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1?) the relative positions occupied by botli officers, and merely 
advert, here, to the fact, that, since the latter has commonly been 
called a monarch, the designations of " coadjutor to the King," 
" second-King/* previously quoted, are explained, though not 
justified. The same explanation applies to the title of " vice-roy," 
or ** royal lieutenant." 

Finail}'^, the •* Cihuacohuatl " was ex-officio commander-in-chief 
of the Mexicans proper, whenever his colleague directed the entire 
confederate force.^^a jf^ however, this was not the case, then the 

XXXIII, p. 5:i) : "De la niaiKMa que fu6 vestldo y adornado Moclczuma. lo ftieron tam- 
bicn Zihnacoatl y Tlacaeleltzin ; " (Cap. XXXVI. p. 58) : '* pues solos dos ernn los que 
liavian de toner catles, que erau Moctezunia, Zduiacoatl y Tlacaeleltzin, como tegunda 
])ei'sona del rey. porque se entendl6.se havian de scr temldos de lodos los grandes del 
imperlo; " (Cap. XL, p. 60). Speech of Tlacaellel : " tocante ft lo que tratais del senorio, 

y<> sienipre lo he tenidu y tengo, poi-quc yo conio negunda persona que sienipre 

ful del rey y de los reyes pasados, etc." Further quotations IVom this author would 
bec-ome too nuni(>rous. consequently too bulky. Bevsides therse .sources, to which should 
be added Joseph de Acofta (*' //» ^^• nnU y moral,^^ Lib. VII, cap. XVII, p. 494, Cap. XVIII, 
p. 495), we llnd significant testimony in two authors who certainly did not gather their 
information at the source, from which the above .series of authors obtained theirs. I 
refer to Juan de Torquemada {^' ATonarchia Indiana." Lib. XI, cap. XXV, j). 352): 
*"Aqui parece lo ml^mo, que reservando el Rei Mexicano para si, la autorldad Real. le 
hace su igiuil en la Judicatura." Vctanrurt (•• Teatro Mexicano" I'arte II«, Tratado 
11°, cap. 1, p. 3!)J)): '* Tan absoluta era l.i autorldad que le daba, quo reservando el rey 
en si I:i autori<l:id real, era en la Judicatura igual." In regard to the fact that both 
chiefs wore the same characteristic ornaments and dress, see Durdn (Ldmina 8a to 
Cap XXII I of Trat. I*), also " Codex Teller iuno- Renieneis,*^ comparing it with the head- 
drcsrs of the leading figure of the sculptures on the rini of the cylinder known as the 
*' sione of sacriflfc," In tlie Museo Naclona) of Mexico. 

222 '• Caf^/ce lianiirez*^ (pp. 50, (50, «1, 62 and 03), treating of the " capitan-general 
Tlacaellel:" haziendo hazafias dignas de gran nienioria por medio de su general 
Tlacaellel." The war against Chaico was waged by tlie Mexicans aiul their confeder- 
ates, tliereforo we read (p. 4): '•¥ asi fne que acndiendo esto Rey en personas ft la 
guerra." (P. «7) his office was : •' de capitan-general y segundo de su cortc. . . Durdn 
(Ca]>. XVII, p|). 147 and 148), war against Chalco, when both chiefs went along. (Cap. 
XVI II. p. 158), foray against Tepeaca. both chieftains in the field, as both Mexicans and 
conledcrates jjarticipated. (Cap. 'XIX), against the Iluaxteca. (Cap, XLXII, p. 189): 
"Tlacaellel, principe de la mllicia," in the raid "igainst Coayxtl.'ihuacan. In place of 
Tlacaellel, •* era ya viejo y que no podria ya Ir a guerra tan ai>artada," Cuauhnochtli 
commandeil the Mexicans. Tlie most explicit and positive autlior of all is Tezozomoc 
{'' Cronicd Mejcicana,^* Cap. XIX. p. 32, Cap. XXI, p. 32): "Zihuacoatl Tlacaeleltzin 
general y oydor," — **y su presidente y capitan-general Zihnacoatl Tlacatleltzin." In 
reganl to the protracted hostilities against the tribe of Chalco, it is stated that the 
•• Cihnacohnatl " alone commanded (Cap. XXII, p. 34); but it follow.s from p. 35, that 
aller the first bloody though indecisive fight, the allies were called upon lor assis- 
tance, although Tezozomoc says it was only a delegation to insure their quiet. This 
explains the contradiction between him and the two preceding authors. In (Cap. XXIV, 
p. :i7), he acknowledges that Montezuma Ilhuicamina went along, together with Cihua- 
cohuatl. The fact, that the conquest of Chalco was made by the Mexicans, with 
the assistance of allies. Is concede*! by other authors. See Torquemada (Lib. II, cap. 
XLIV and L). Ortega ("Apendice" to Veytia, Cap. Ill, pp. 240-2t3). Therelore the 
CihuacohuatI commanded the Mexicans. In the foray against Tepeaca and Tecama- 
chalco, the conlederate forces sallied out, (Cap. XVII): "cada uno con su capitnn y 
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latter led the Mexicans in person, or a substitute for either of 
them might take the cominand.'^^a During the last da^^s of 
aboriginal Mexico, when warriors from different tribes, together 
with the head-chiefs of Tezcuco and of Tlacopan, crowded into 
the invested pueblo, the so-called '' King of Mexico" appeared as 
the confederate commander, while the " snake- woman " only 
wielded the authority and performed the duties of " captain- 
general " of the Mexican contingent.224 

All these different attributes may be united in the functions of 
one office, narael}^ : that of head-chief of the tribe. As such, we 
must consider the ** Cihuacohuatl," and as such wlas he recognized 
by Cortes when in 1521, he created the last ''snake-woman" 
'" governor " of the remnants of the Mexican tribe and of tiie 

so-called Indian wards within which they "were" subsequently 
settled. 225 

We have seen that the '' snake-woman " was the colleague, or 

associate in matters of tribal importance, of another officer, who had 

originally filled his place, but whose sphere of action had been so 

much extended through the formation of the confederacy, that a 

colleague became needed in tribal affairs. This officer, commonly 

entitled " King of Mexico," sometimes even " Emperor of Anahuac," 

was the ''chief of men," " Tlaca-tecuhtli ".226 

capitanes senalados," and both war«chiefs of Mexico were present and in tlie field 
(p. 41). Not to increase the volume of quotations beyond measure, I shall simply add 
that, as the Cihuacohuatl grew older and coiild not well go to war, otlier captains took 
his place. These captains I will refer to hereafter. Acosta (Lib. VII, cap. XVIII). 

aas Evidence to that effect is found In Durdn (Cap. XXII, p. 189), and especially in 
Tezozomoc (Cap. XLVIII, p. 78) : •' Cuauhnochtli, capitan general " (Cai). LXXI. LXXII 
and XCI, pp. 160 and 161, etc., etc.). This explains why the title of chief-commander of 
the Mexicans is so variously stated. See tlie very sensil)Ie remarks of Clavigero (Lib. 
VII, cap. XXI, p. 494, etc.). These chiefs were, in this instance, temporarily appointed, 
since it was not the creation of an office, but simply a delegation of power for a certain 
special purpose. When the foray was over, the charge ceased to exist, the war-chief 
returning to his original rank. 

"4 Cort48 ('♦ Carta Tercera," Vedia I, p. 89): E dende a poco volvio con ellos uno 
de los mas principales de todos aquellos que se llamaba Ciguacoacin, y era el capitan y 
gobemador de todos ellos, 6 por su consejo se segulan todas las cosas do guerra." 
This fact is generally accepted, and needs no further proof. 

^^6 Cortes (" Carta Quarta," Vedia I, p. 110). Petition to Charles V, by four Indian 
chiefs of Afexico, June 18, 1532. in '* Crtiautes horribles des Conqui'rants espaffnols,*' of 
Mr. Ternaux-Compans, 1st Series (Appendix, pp. 26.i, 26(5 and 269): "Moi, don Her- 
nando de Tapia, je suis feu de Tapla, et ancien Tucoteolo, gouverncur de Mexico, sous 
le marquis del Valle." Ilerrera (Dec. Ill, lib. IV, cap. VIII, ])p. 122 an«l 123). llermd 
Diez de Castillo (Cap. CLVIl, Vedia II, pp. 198 and 199). Icazbalceta in Cervantes- Sulazar 
(" Tres Didlogos.** Introd. to 2d Dialogue, pp. 75 and 76). 

"•I have used this title, perhaps for the lirst time among recent writers, in "Art of 
WdTt** (p. 123). Tezozomoc (Cap. LXXXUI, p. 145). liumirez de Futnleal C' Letter, 

8* 
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In the year 1375, according to the Mendoza Codex, the first 
incumbent of this office was elected by popular vote.^''' From 
that time on, the office remained strictly elective and non- hereditary, 
in so far as, like the chief officers of the calpulli, the descendants 
of the former incumbent were preferred to succeed him ; provided 
they were undoubtedly competent.^^® But no rule of succession 

• 

etc." in Ist Jtecueil of Ternanx-Compans, p. 247). Codex Mendoza (Plate XVIII): 
"Tlacatectli goberna<1or" also the '• Declaracion de la flgurado." Sahagun (Lib. VI, 
cap. XX, pp. 138 and 138). This very remarkable chapter deserves to be clot?ely tftudied, 
since it embodies tlie principles npon'whicli the aborigines of Mexico filled their offices, 
and the bases of their mode of government. It would be too long to attempt a full 
analysis of it, and anytliing short of a careful study would fail to give an adequate 
conception of its importance. I merely vcfer to the statements of the celebrated Fran- 
ciscan in regard to the title under consideration: "porque ya esta en la dignidad y 
estrado, y tiene ya el principal lugar donde Ic puso nuestro senor? ya le llaman per 
estos nombres tecatlato, tlacatecutli, por estos nombres le nombran todos los iiopulares 
. . . ." This passage and the succeeding one : " y alguno de estos tomado de la repiib- 
lica por rey y senor," clearly indicate that the title is that of the so-called ^^ Kuig '' 
or ••chief of men;" (p. 138); however, he mentions the '* tlacatecutli " as one of '*do8 
senadores para lo quo toca al regimiento del pueblo." There is an evident contradic- 
tion here, which is very similar to the one already noticed in regard to the two sections 
of the council, in a former note. 

"27 Codex Mendoza (Plate II). Mendieta (Lib. II, cap. XXXIV, p. 148). In regard to 
this Chronology, compare the late and highly valuable work of Don M. Orozco y Berra, 
(" Ojeada sobre la Cronologia Mexicava " in the •• Bibfioteca Mexicanu," — an Introduction 
to a reprint of Tczozomoc). The learned author has brought to li^rht many highly val- 
uable facts. That '* Acamapichtli " or •' Handful of Reeds " was elected, is abundantly 
proven by many authorities, so that detailed quotations are useless. 

"8 The fullest report is contained in Sahagun (Lib. VIII, cap. XXX, p. 318) : •' Cuando 
moria el seiior 6 rey para elegir otro, juntdb.inse los senadores que llaraabun tecutlat- 
oque, y tambien los viejos del pueblo que llamal)an achcacauhti, y tambien los capitanes 
soldados viejos de ia guerra que Uaniaban lauequioaques (thuuld be lau-Tequioaques), 
y otros capitanes que eran priiicipales en his cosasde la guerra, y tambien lus batrapas 
que llamaban Tlenamacazques 6 papaonque: todos e^tos se Juiitaban en las casas 
roales, y alii deliberaban y deterniinaban quien habia de ^er scnur, y escogian uno de 
los mas nobles de la line de lus senores antepasados, que fucse hombre valienie y 
ejercitado en las cosas de guerra, osado, animoso, y que no ^upiese beber vino: que 
fuese prudente y t<abio, y que fuese criado en el Calniecac: que supiese bien hablar, y 
fuese entendido, recatado y animoso, y cuantlo todos o los mas concurrian en uno, 
luego le nombraban por seiior. No se hacia esta eleccion por escrutinio 6 por votos, 
sino todos Juntos conflriendo los unos con los otros, venian k concertarse en uno." To 
this should be added the testimony of the same author (Lib. VI, cap. XX, pp. 136-130). 
Durdn (Cap. XI, p. 103) : " y es de sauer que no ponian hijo del que elexian por rey, 6 
del que moria, porque como ya tengo dicho, nunca heredaron los hijos, por via de lier- 
encia, los ditados ni los senurios, sino por election; y asi, agora fuese hijo, agora fuese 
hennano, agora primo, como fuese eleto por el rey y por los de su consejo i)ara aquel 
ditado, le era dado, bastaua ser de aquella lingnia y pariente cercano; y asi iban 
siempre los hijos y los hermanos heredandolo, poco a poco, si no esta vez, la otra, 6 si 
no.la otra, y a^i nunca salia de aquella generacion aquel ditado y seiiorio, eligi^ndolos 
poco ft poco." (Cap. LXIV, p. 498) : " porque en aquel tienipo heredabanse los hermanos 
hijos del rey unos d otros, aunque de lo que desta hystoria e notado, ni auia herencia 
ni sucesion, sino solos aqucUos que los electores escogian, como fuese hijo 6 hermano 
del que moria,o sobrino 6 primo, en segundo grado, y este drden me parece que Uevan 
en todas sus electionos, y asi cree que muchos de los que claman y piden venilles por 
herencia los senores, porque en su infldelidad sub padres fueron reyes y senores, 
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limited the choice to a family, perhaps not even to a kin.^^ Like 
every other office it had to be deserved^^^ and could not be ob- 
tained b\' birth or through craft ;23i neither could it be transmitted 
through inheritance. ^2. 

The history of this office may be divided into two periods : the 
first, closing with the formation of the confederacy in the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century ; the second, beginning at that 
time, and lasting until the final abrogation of the office by the 
Spaniards, in 1521.^33 During the former period the *' chief of 
men" was, as we have already said, but the executive chieftain 

entiendo no ptden jiiBticia, porqne en sii ley antigua mas eran electiones, en todo g^nero 
de senores, que no herencias ui sucesioneu." The author of the above was a native 
Mexican, and knew the customs of his people. ^^ Codice Ramirez" (p. 58): "porque 
como qneda referido, nunca heredaron los hijos de los Reyes en los senorios, sino por 
eleccion daban el Reyno a uno destos quatro pvincipes, d los quales tampoco heredabau 
BUS hijos en estos ditados y cai-gos; sino que muerto uno escogian otro en su lugar al 
que les parescia. y con este modo siempre tuvo este Revno muy suficientes hombres en 
BUS Repiiblicas, porque elegian los mas valerosos." Tezozomoc (Cap. LXXXII, pp. 142 
and 143), confli-ming the mode of election as reported by Sahagun. ZurUa f" Rapport^ 
€^c.," p. 14): '♦ Ainsi, ils pr^leraient laisser apres eux un successeur qui fut capable de 
bien gouverner, plutdt que d'abandonner cette charge & leurs fils, ft leurs petits-flls ou 
ft leurs lieutenants, commc le lit Alexandre le Grand." Mendieta (Lib. II, cap. XrXXVII, 
pp. 163 and 164). Torquemuda (Lib. XI, cap. XXVII, p. 358) : " Coufleso de la Republica 
Mexicana esta maucra de sucesion, y que se elegian algunas veces, sin diferenciae, 
notando Bolamente las qualidades de las personas. y de estos fue Itzcohuatl, valeroso 
Rei Mexicano, que por el valor de su persona, y la grandega de su animo, no se ad- 
Yirstid. ni repard para eligirle, en que era Hijo de una Esciava; pero no es maravilla, 
que el bien publico, preflera al particular." I forbear quotuig the tales about the elec- 
tion of sundry Mexican chiefs, as related by the above and other authors. 

289 Clavigero (Lib. VII, cap. VI, p. mi), has distinctly formulated the idea: «' that the 
crown should always remain in the house of Acamupitzin " Enough has been said 
about the Mexican family to dispel the notions of an *' Indian dynasty" in Mexico. 
At bett, a Buccession or perpetuation of the office in a certain Ktn or cafpuHi, might be 
conceded. Durdn (Cap. XI, p. 103), Codice Ramirez^ (p. 6S). and Zurita (p. 14), make 
even this somewhat doubtful ; so does the election of Itzcohuatl, cl8 conceived by Torque- 
mtidti (Lib. XL cap. XXVII, p. 358). The origin of " Flinty Snake » is, however, re- 
ported in too many different ways to justify any conclusion based on it. The fjict, that 
one of the four leading war-captains bliould become " chief of men," militates against 
descent of office in a certain kin. See also Joseph de Acosta (" Hist. not. y moral de los 
Indins,^* Lib. VI, cap. 24, pp. 439 and 440). 

2»o Snhdgun (Lib. VI, cap. XX ; Lib. VIII, cap. XXX). Acosta (Lib. VI, cap. 24). 

^^ Las Casas {'* Hist, apologetica^' quoted on p. 124 of Vol. Vlll of Lord Kingsbor- 
ough's collection) : *'Quando algun seiior moria y dexava muchos hijos, si alguno se 
alzava en palacio y se qucria prel'erir a los otros, aunque fuese el mayor, no lo con- 
sentia el Senor ft quien pertenecia la conflrmacion, y menos el pueblo. Antes dexavan 
pasar un ano, 6 mas de otro, en el qual cousideravan bien qual era mejor para regir 
6 goberuar el estado, y aquel permanecio por seiior." Zurita (*' Rapport, etc.," pp. 18 
and 19). Torquemada (Lib. XI, cap. XXVII, pp. 358 and 359). Further quotations 
would be useless. 

»»"In addition to the authoiities named in note 2-28, 1 refer to Clavigero (^Lih. VII, 
cap. VI, p. 463), witli the restriction mentioned in note 229. *' De Vordre de Succession^ 
etc." (\st Recueil of TernauxCompans, p. 228). 

*- Zurita (♦' Rapport, etc.," p. 69). Sahagun (Lib. VIII, cap. I, p. 272). The death 
of Cuanhtemotzin put an end to the office in the eyes of the Spaniards, although it had 
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of the tribe, and the duties of his office, at that time embracing 
those of the " Cihiiacohuatl," have been stated by iis alread3\ 
The confederation had so far wrought a cliange that he became 
"general" of its allied warriors,^^'* and consequently to a certain 
extent, an extra-tribal officer residing at Tenuchtitlan, Mexico, 
because the military supremacy was vested in that tribe. We 
have previously alluded to the fact that it was the '^ chief of men " 
upon whom we have been heretofore accustomed to look as a 
monarch, even a despot. His office and its attributes have been 
the mainstays of the notion that a high degree of civilization pre- 
vailed in aboriginal Mexico, in so far as its people were ruled 
after the manner of eastern despotisms. 

Not only was this pretended monarch strictly elective, but he 
could also be deposed for misdemeanor .^35 " Wrathy chief" the 
3^ounger, better known as the last Montezuma, was removed from 
office and his successor elected before that ill-starred chieftain's 
violent death.'-^^o 

been formally abrogated by the capture of that chieftain, to whom no successor 
was appointed by the whites. 

^^**' Tenure of Lands*^ (p. 417). TxtlUxochitl {** HiBtoire den ChichimUqueH," Cap. 
XXXlf, p. 219), claims for his Tezcucan chief the military command, in the sliape of an 
•' imperial " title : '• He of Tezj'uco was greeted by the title of Aculhua Tecnhtli, as also 
by that of Chichimecatl-Tecuhtli which his ancestors carried, and which was the 
distinctive mark of the empire." I believe this claim was dif^posed of in '• Tenure of 
Lands'^ (p. 3W, notes 9 and 10). See also Vetancurt (Part !!«, Trat. I, cap. XIV, p. 
291) : " y rematai*on la fiesta quedando IzcohuatI por rey supremo del imperio tepaneca, 
por ^er i)rimero que Netzahualcoyotl." See also the tacit acknowledgments by 
Ixtlilxochitl (•♦ HUt: dea Chichim8que8» Cap. XXXVIII, LXXIV, LXXV). 

235 I'etancurt (" Teatro Mexicavo,*' Parte II, Trat. II, cap. XV, p. 485) : *' Otras muchas 
leyes extruvagantes que con el instinto natural, con maduro consejo confirmarou y 
que inviolablemente guardaban, tenian los Mexicanos y los de Guatimala, como el de 
deponer al r«»y con junta y consejo de la nobleza."* 

asfl That '' wrathy chief " had lost all his authority during the time Cortes went against 
Narvaez, is clearly stated in *' Carta Segund<i" (Vedia I, i)p. 41 and 42) already, though 
the fact of his removal from oflice is not noticed by the Spanish commander himself. 
It is, however, mentioned by Jiernal Diez de Castillo (Cap. CXXV^I, p. 132). 
Montezuma said to Olid and to the " Padre de la Merced : " *' Yo tengo creido que no 
aprovechard' cosa ninguna para que cese la gucrra, porque ya tieneu alzado otro seiior 
... ;" and again tlie Mexicans themselves are reported as answering to Montezuma: 
*' Hacemosos saber que ya hemos levantado ft im vuestro primo por seiior." Las Casas 
(♦• Breuissima Relacion" p. 49j, Alvarado : " Ponen un punal a los pechos al preto 
Motenguma que se pusiesse a los corredores, y mandasse, que los Yndios no com- 
batie.ssen la ca^a, si no que se pusiessen en paz. Ellos no curaron entonces de 
obedecelle en nada; antes platicauan de elegir otro Seiior, y capitan, que guiasse sub 
batallas." Sahagun (Lib. XII, cap. XXI, i)p. 28 and 29): "Oidas estas voces por los 
Mexicanos y Tlatilulcas, commeii5aron cntre si a bravear, y inaldecir & Mocthezuma 
diciendo (jue dice el puto de Mocthezuma y tu bellaco con 6\ ? no cesarcmos de la 
guerra; luego comenzaron a dar alaridos y a tirar f^aetas y dardos acia donde estaba 
el que hablaba junto con Mochthecuzuma." This was before Cortes had even captured 
Narvaez, and shows that at that time the " chief of men " had already lost all authority. 
Codice Ramirez (p. 89). When the other chief who was with Montezuma had spoken: 
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Among the duties of the " chief of men," we notice first that 
of residence at the " tecpan " or official house.237 This is com- 
monly stated to be a royal privilege, whereas it was, in fact, a 
burthen, as it simply meant that he occupied the position of head 
of the official household of the tribe.^^s The formation of this 
houseliold we have elsewhere described. ^♦^^ It was a communal 
group, consisting of the head-war-chief and his family, together 
with such assistants (and their families, if any), as were required 
for the transaction of daily business.^^o The " tecpan" is appro- 
priately called : " house of the communit}^" " casa de comunidad," 
by Fray Juan de Torquemada,^^^ and its residents were placed 
and kept there for the purpose of extending tribal hospitality, and 
for the furtherance of tribal business and extra-tribal relations. 
This " official family" had to wait upon the officers and chiefs who 

''iin nnimoso capitan llamado Quaiihteraoc de edad de diez y ocho anos que ya le 
quei'ian elegir por Rey dijo eu alta voz : " " Qii6 es lo que dize este bellaco de Mote- 
cuczuma, muger de los espanolos, que tal 8e puede llamar, pues con animo mngeril se 
eutregd k ellos de puro miedo y asegurdndonos nos ha puesto todos en este trabajo? 
No le queremos obedecer porqne ya no es nuestro Rey, y como k vil hombre le hemos 
de dar el castigo y pago." Fragmento No. 2 (Noticias ReiativaaAla Conquista," etc., 
p. 143): **y ellos le deslionraron y llamaion el Cobavde," Torquemadn (Lib. IV, cap. 
LXVni, p. 494) : *' soltd a un Hermann de M(>teculi9uma, Senor de Iztapalapan, y lo8 
Mexicanos, ni hicieron el Mercado, ni le dexaroii bolver ft la Frision, y le elijjieron por 
8U Caudillo" (Id. Cap. LXX, p. 497). Vetancurt (" Teatro,*^ Parte llla, Trat. I, cap. 
XIV, p. 125, cap. XV, pj). 130, 131). Ilerrera (Dec. II, lib. X, cap. VIII, p. 2<i4). It is 
very interesting to notice that Torqueniada and Ilerrera use identically the same 
words. Their versions are the fullest. 

237 7'e/mre of Landu (pp. 409 and 410). Durdn (Cap. XXVI, p. 214) : *♦ Y asi, lo pri- 
mero que se ordend, fu6 que los reyes nunca salicscn en publico, etc., etc." It is 
scarcely necessary to prove this at any length, by quotations. 

28« Tenure of Lands (p. 409). Ilerrera (Dec. 111. lib. IV, cap. XVII, p. 138) : «' Estos 
Tributos eran para el bien publico, para las Guerras, para pagar ft los Governadores, i 
Ministros de Justicia, i Capitanes, porque toda esta Gente coniia, de ordinario, en el 
Palacio del Rey, adonde cada uno tenia su asiento, i lugar conocido, segun su oficio, 
i Calidad, . . ." Sahagun (Lib. VIIL Ciip. XIII, p. .'{01) ; •* Y dcspues que habia comido 
el senor, mandaba a sus pages, 6 servidores, que diesen de comer d todos los senores y 
embajadores que habian venido de algunos pueblos, y tambien daban de comer a los 
que guardaban el palacio. Tambien daban de comer ft los que criaban los mancebos 
que se llaman telpuchtlatos y a los Satrapas de los idolos. Asiniismo daban de comer 
a los- caniorcs, a los pages, a todos los del palacio, etc., etc. . . .'• Tezozomoc (Cap. 
LXXXII, p. 144). The latter is very positive, mentioning it as a duty. 

239 Tenure of Lands (pp. 409 and 410). 

^••oThe information on this point goes back to Cortes ('* Carta Segunda" Vedia I, 
p. 35): "La nianera de su ^rvicio era que todos los dias luego en amaneciendo eran 
en su casa de seiscientos senores y pcrsonas personales, los cuales so sentaban, y otros 
andaban por uiias salas y corrcdores que habian en la dicha casa, etc., etc." The other 
eye-witnesses are hardly as positive. The exaggerated reports of Oviedo (Lib. 
XXXIII. cap. XLVI, p. ,^5), Torquemada (Lib. Ill, cap. XXV, p. 290), Vetancurt 
(•' Teatro,'* Parte Ila, Trat. I*, cap. XXIII, pp. 35(5, :i")7, etc.), Herrera (Dec. II, lib. VII, 
cap. IX, pp. 183, 184) and others, simply prove that the ''tecpan" was permanently 
occupied by a numerous hou.oehold, of which the ''chief of men " was the head. 

a<i " Moiuirquia Indiana'* (Lib. VI, cap. XXIV, p. 48). 
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daily transKCted affairs at the " tecpan," Lo carry their victualVI 
to tlie halls in wliich tLeir sessions were held and also to wait upon' I 
the foreign otflcial quests (often enemies) who were received is., 
separate, even secluded, qnnrters.*^^ But their main duty < 



'" SaH"Bun <.Uti. VIII, cnp. XIII, p, .101, aa oopicil In 
stc.. p. DS] : " It y nrnll cliinB led pHlnla de> BauvemlnB 
de sept Bhiilt mnrohee'Dainiiie ni»antrB-eol, et iliutln^^ 
lOU); "De lioiiDelieiire an ii|>iioiliill nil pnlnia oiCme It 
wuiiM Imply thnt Hie faui) was liiwiglil tu the "Urp: 
iho council (■■lociitliituc«") nclimlly 
Klbj TBUwtmoe (-• Crtnfca,,' C«p. I- 



or lbe"cliier ofnieu. 
hniniin0: regnlnilo* 1d> pritiDlpiiles, leniA 
tB uHdn il>a al palaeiu qui 



lOte avi). ZurUn [■• Bnppim 
IB lies dpimrlements rnateB, elei 
ii*s I la r^ridencfl 4e» Jurb*-" ( 
le* rep^iB ilee niiiKiili'xl*'" Tt 
rpnn" rrom ilie iiIiudb whet's tl 
iBhled. TliU In iMBlllTely a 

□ftbeiliiU« 



qiiet 



1 ellos I 



n. biie 



o Dl xalento. allli. ealrnilna, honri, 
extoDalte menl or the trilial ufPcerB l« also liilliuat 
been Giiatnmnir trltli the Xoulilmll'^nB.— n Irlbe nell 
the Ma Ilea us,— where he snyii ((J»p. XVI, pp. Ut iinil 
XochlmllDOB. iHTHndo may hien Bl Uicnhnltl, te<^ii1 
Ingunn, f laTniln, y llmplnmente Ueaindala al pnlntiii 



miteho amor, Uaii 

OB en ninrbo. j ili 

lie con Tua, pinliDiliiIvs 111* voliintKde^ 

OB oonFegeroe. hiienoB iimlKoa. que in 



known «■ being uloaelr allleil U 
U): "Ijis Ilia 
iitl, y oiraa oobub mUiIim d 
lie Tecpan pam que le 



niaigulenda ei 
oomidn, eu;.. eic. . . ." ZvrUa (■' Rapporl,'' 

aiiys: "Onlre oea iTinliiges, la aourerain BiiprCnie pnyalt nne Bolile R eat I'hera, et 
leur fklaalt dillirer ile> ration*. Ceux el te tenalent ooutlnnelli'meiit dnnn son pninf* 
pourrnrmeriaconr." It la tnthete "olilefl." wbli'li were none other thnn the mcnilwra 
ol Die uounen. thiit a<mara (Veilia I. p. SIS) rtUtrt,. copying CorUt (" Curia 8»- 

dluho Untecimna, aslmiBBio lo tralan i tndoa iiqnelloa lenoreB ten oiiniplldiinienle 
mianto I en peraooa. y tnniblen Alon eoi'tiilurea ygenles daatoalea di'.ban sat rROjouea. 
Kabta cotldlannmenlB la dlapeueay holilltrla ablerui pam to<la>Rqne1loaqneqnl>leiieii 

InereaBe or enhance tbe Impurtnnce of Ibe meulB, wbereits he hna aiippreeaeil llie 
abore, rery iinpoitint, pMesgo. Cumpai-a VedlH : (Tnm, I. p. 340). Hli Etxtenienta 
agree (av better with those of Bemal Diit ("Hlit, rerrf." Vedla 11, cop. XCI, pp. SB 
and 87]. The fiKl aC the "otSclal bonsehold" being fiilnisled With Iba dispell Mtlon 
of tribal lioepltHllly Is thBreTore ceilHin. The oieniberi' ol' the cnnncil ate there alao, 
Bd proven by Zvrita [p. Wi, Sahu^nn (Lib. VIII, cap. XIII, p. 301], JITentNctn (Lib. II, 
cap. XJCVIII, p. IM) ; " traikniea alga teniprano In oomidn de palaolo," and It 1b Implied 
by TbrqiiemHila (Lib. XI. cap. XXV, p. 3ia): "Estna JllBCes olan de DrdlDarbi, on 

eepeelal de eniisna orlmlnales, todoB los Dlaa t tnnfinnH, y tarda, aslalian en 

BUB aala*. que Int hnvla en In caan del ttel, parlluuliii'oi', . . . ," He Is ercn yei7 
poBltiie(Lib. III. Diip, XXV, p.S9U): "So aolo lenla este tiraiide, y Ungumoo Kmpera- 
dor caans nmy cumplidru, y :4nlai, y ApoeentoB gnindioeaB. pnra an Moradn, iMirn en) 
ConacjoB. y Sci'iDrea, y tflUa la deniHB Ueiite, qne llegaba i *er dlgna de an haspedflge, 
y reclblniiento, dunde cumu tn mlfmu Fei'sona Real eran Bervldne, y aiuu'lolHdog . . ," 
also (Lib. IV, oap. L. p. 4fiB}. He alio says of "fasting IVolf," liendchlef Of Teicneo 

tionio piuii hiiner IloBpli'lo oi-dlDRilo i lodos los que cerTbiB eu *u raluclo. y olroi 
muchos Seniires, quo comliin en eu Caan, cudu Din, . . ." Prlmt Mnrtj/r <^ Anghitra 
(■■ De HMio Orbe." etc., Dee. IIJ, rap. X, pp. iSl and SM). Clat-igtro (Lib. VII, cap, 
XVI, p. 4mi, about Tmuuco, in regard to Mexico he is very positive [Lib. V, cap. Ill, 
p. Ml). Further quotntioog are nseless. I shall merely refer to the " Corfea: Memlota " 
[plale LXX) and. lOi' the snko of analogy with the tiibes of QQulchi-eCDck In Gnate- 
niuln. to the •■ Pojiol I'uh" [p. SHU): '-Are qui curlibnl qnib rl-oxib eld aini.ha u bl 
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sisted in preparing and serving every day an extensive meal, of 
which not only all the members of the household, several hundreds 
in number, partook, but ever}' one who, either on business or as 
an idler, happened to be on or about the premises.^'*^ jt was the 
duty of the " chief of men " himself to open this rude clannish 
feast,244 and it pertained to his office to represent the hospitality 
and dignity of the tribe on such occasions. Hence the peculiar 

That the delegates from foreign tribes were quartered at the "tecpan*' is plainly 
stated by Sahngun (Lib. Vill, cap. XIX, p. 308): '' Habia otra sola qne se llamaba 
Coacalli: en este lugnr se aposentaban todos los seiiores forasteros, que eran amigos 

6 eneniigos del senor »> j «. Codice Ramirez*^ (p. 76): ** Vinieron i estas fiestas 

liasta los propios eneniigos de los Mexicanos, conio eran los de Michhuacan y los de la 
provincia de Tlaxcala, & los quales hizo aposcntar el Rey y tratar como a su misma 
persona, y hazerles tan ricos miradores desde donde vicssen las fiestas, como los 
snyos;" Lurdn (Cap. XL, p. 317, cap, XLIII. p. 347): "Fasting child" of Tezcuco 
" aposcntandolc en un lugar que ellos llaman Teccalli, que quiere decir, palncio Real." 
"Luego llegd el rey de Tacuba con todos sus principaies y senores. .... ft quien no 
nienos lionra y cortesfa se hizo que iil de Tezcuco, poni^ndole en el mismo palacio, 
junto a Ne5aualpilli.*' The delegates from Tlaxcallan, Huexotzinco, and Cholula were : 
^'Llevados al palacio real, donde les tenian aparej ido un retraimiento oculto y 
escoudido," and "fueron aposentndos en el mismo lugar'* those of Michhuacan and 
others (pp. 350 and 351), also (Cap. LI V, pp. 428 and 429, and LVIII, p. 459, etc.). These 
authors are also fully confirmed l>y Tezozomoc (** Crdnicdt" Cap. LXIV. pp. 106 and 
107; cap. LXVIII, p. Ill; cap. LXXXVI, p. 151), Ixtlilxochitl (" Ilistoire des Chichimi- 
ques,'* Cap. XXXVI, p. 254, speaking of Tezcuco). Torquemada (Lib. XIV, cap. I, pp. 
534 and 535). The latter distinguishes between the "calpixca" and **cl palacio," 
stating that delegates were quartered at the former. But since he hinipelf (Lib. VI, 
cap. XXIV, p. 48) calls the •* tecpan " casa del comun"— a name given by him to the 
"calpixca" — and we know from Sahagun (Lib. VIII. cap. XIX, p. 307) that the 
•'calpixcacalli" was a hall of the ** tecpan," there can be no doubt as to the fact, that 
the *' tecpan " was also the place where delegates were received, lodged and fed, at the 
expense of the tribe. 

Wlien, in 1.537, the Blsliop Las Casas sent certain traders with full instructions and 
"implements for conversion," to the Indians of "Tuzulutlan" or of the "Tiorra de 
Guerra" Fray Antonio de litmesal (*• Hiatoria de la Provincia de S. Vicente de Chyapa,** 
etc., etc.. Lib. Ill, cap. XV, p. l.'io): Y como en aquel tiempo no aula mesones ni casas 
de comunidad, todos los forasteros que llegauan al lugar acudian a pasar en casa del 
seiior, que los rccebia humananicnte, hospeiiaua y daua do comer conforme la calidad 
de la persona, y el fora.«tero reconocia el bien recibido, 6 que aula de recibir, poniendo 
a los pie-s del sehor algun presente conforme a su ])Osibilidad." The traders, therefore, 
*Uook lodgings" at the official house, — the tecpan, — and staid there (as we may 
read p. 136 of tlie Friar's history) until they had performed their work of opening the 
country to the preaching of tlie gospel. The comparison with Cortes, being also 
quartered at the " tec])an " of Mexico, is indeed striliing. 

2*3 Descriptions of this meal are so abundant, that it is hardly worth while to refer 
to them in detail. I would only call particular attention to the statements of Cortes 
('• Carta Segunda,'^ Vedia I, p. 3o), Bernal diez de Castillo (•• Hist, verdadera" etc., etc.. 
Cap. XCI. pp. 86 and 87, of Vedia II). Andrea de Tapia (*' Relacion sobre la Conquinta de 
Mexico,** Col. de Doc's II, p. 581). These statements, made by eye-witnesses, if viewed 
in their proper light and compared with those of subsequent writers, fully corroljorate 
the views of L. II. Morgan ('' Montezuma^s Dinner^* in ^V. American Review, 1876), that 
this meal was but an official communal one, given by the official household of the tribe, 
as part of its daily duties and obligations. 

><< I cannot refrain here from recalling the description of the meal given to the Clan 
Mclvor by its chief *• Fergus Mclvor, Vich Ian Vohr,"— so graphically pictured by Sir 
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earnestness of his manner which eye-witnesses have mistaken for 
tlie haughtiness of a tyrant.^^s 

Tiiese duties not only necessitated official residence at the 
" official house," but even permanent stay there, unless important 
business required the chiefs absence.^"*^ Such absence, however, 
could only be justified by official duties, and then the '^ chief of 
men " had to appear with all the tokens and emblems of his 
rank.247 if otherwise, he might indeed, go about, but he lost all 
claim to official recognition. 2^8 Hence the statements are true 
in the main, however exaggerated in detail, that great decorum 
was observed towards the "chief of men" whenever he appeared 
in public, that he was addressed with marked deference, and that 
a certain pomp surrounded him on such occasions.^^s These 
occasions were, of course, opportunities for the display of Indian 

Walter Scott in ♦' Waverley." As to the part played by the " chief of men " see par- 
ticularly Bernal Diez (Cap. XCl, p. 86, Vedia II). 

2*6 This parliculaily earnest mien is noticed by all authors. It is strictly Indian, 
and found among the rudest tribes. 

348 Duron (Cap. XXVI, p. 214) : '* Y asi, lo primoro que se ordend, fu6 que los reyes 
nunca saliesen en publico, sino a cosas muy neccsarias y forQoaas." Codice Ramirez 
(p. 70) : " De ordinario estaba retirado saliendo muy pocas vezes & vista del pueblo." 

2*7 Durdn (Cap. XXVI, p.2U), Sahagnn (Lib. VIII, cap. X. p. 291). It is distinctly 
asserted by the former that, what he lias called "corona real" could only be worn by 
the ** chief of men" and tlie *• snake- woman." This head-dress, very appropriately 
termed by the Spaniards, "half mitre" (" media mitra") is flK^i'cd by many authors of 
native origin. See Codex Mendozn (plates II to XIV, also LXX), Durdn (Laminas2 to 
14, also 16, 18. to 24 etc.), Codice Ramirez (plates 4 and 5). It is called •' Xiuhuitzolli " 
by the Mexicans. See also Molina (I'arte la, p. 30 and IIa,'p. 160) ft'om ••Xiuitl" 
turquoise or green stone, and is totally different from the head-dress worn by the *' chief 
of men " in the Held. Compare ''Art of War " ()). 126). 

2*8 This explains the stories about the ** incognito" ramblings of *• Fasting Wolf" of 
Tezcuco. so frequently repeated after the Ixtlilxochitls, as well as that of the arrest 
of ** Wrathy Chief" (the last Montezuma) for appropriating corn out of a field. The 
latter tale is beautifully told by H. H. Bancroft (Vol. II, pp. 461, 452) after the best 
authorities. 

2*»No author has been more prolific in pictures of pomp, regal wealth and magnifi- 
cence, th.'in Bernal Diez de Castillo {** Historiu verdndera" etc., etc., Cap. LXXXVIII, 
XCI and XCII, etc.). Most of the later writers have placed undue reliance on his 
statements, a>suming that the truthfulness with which he *'gave vent" to his own 
individual feelings and impressions, was the result of cool, impassionate observation. 
Anyone who has read attentively (and not merely glanced over at random for the 
purpo>c of obtaining quotations) his protracted *• Memoires," will become convinced 
that he is, in la<'.t, one of the most unreliable eye-witnesses, as far as general principles 
are concerned. In every detail where his personal feelings are not involved or by 
which, even at tlie late date when he wrote, they were not involuntarily aroused, he is 
much more trustworthy than when he takes special pride or pains to be very explicit. 
Thus, it is curious to compare his description of *' Wrathy Chief's" reception of Cortes 
with that given subsequently by the "Marquis del Valle" himself, (*' Carta Segunda." 
Vedia I, p. 2o). It was doubtlessly the greatest effort at pomp and display ever 
attempted by the Mexicans, since they went to meet and greet the most iucom* 

Rkport Peabody Museum, II. 43 
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finer}', when a number of articles were used to deck the " chief 
of men" as his official insignia, but the custom of speaking to 



preliensible beings ever heard of by them. It is interesting to place both versions side 
by side. The translation is my own and 1 therefore beg for indulgence. 



. Cortes. Second DUpatch. 

"At that place more than a thousand 
principal people came to greet and to 
speak to me, all citizens of the said city, 
and all dressed alike and according to 
their custom very richly, and when they 
came to speak to me, every oue of them 
made, before coming uj), a particular 
ceremony, customary among them, which 
consisted in each one of them putting 
his hand on the ground, kissing it; and 
in this manner 1 waited almost an hour 
until each one had made his ceremony." 

" After we had passed that 

bridge, this lord Muteczuma came to 
receive us with about two hundred Lords, 
alt barefooted and dressed in other livery 
or manner of clothing, also very rich 
after their custom, and more so than that 
of the others. They came in two pro- 
cessions, closely hugging the walls of the 
street which is very broad, fine, and 
straight, so that from one end of it the 
other end may be seen, an<l two-thirds of 
a league ('-legua*') in length, with very 
good buildings on both sides, dwellings 
as well as temples. And the said Mutec- 
zuma went in the middle of the street 
with two chiefs, one to his right and tlie 
other to his left. One of these wa^ the 
same one who, as I said, had come to 
speak to me in the litter, and the other 
was the said Mnteczuma's brother, hn'd 
of that city of Iztapalapa which I had 
left that da}'. All three were ilressed 
alike, except .Muteczuuia who wore sole.s 
to his feet, whereas the otlnM- two chiefs 
bad none and supported him by his 
arms " 



Bernal JJiez cle Castillo. Cap. 88. 

*' When we reached the place where 
another pathway (dyke) branched off to 

Cuyoacan, many principals and 

caciques came, covered with very rich 
mantles, witli ornaments and liveries, 
those of one caci<iue different from those 
of another, and the dykes were filled by 
them. These great caciques were sent 
by the great Montezinna ahead to receive 
us, and as they arrived before Cortes they 
bid us welcome, touching the ground nud 
kissing it in token thereof." "Thus we 
were detained a good while, and from 
there the Cacamacan, chief of Tezcuco, 
and the chief of Iztapalapa, and the chief 
of Tacuba and the chief of Cuyoacan 
went forward to meet the great Monte- 
zuma who approached in a rich litter, 
accom])anied by other great I^ords and 
caciques holding vassal)*. And when we 
neared Mexico, where there were other 
small towers, the great MonU;zuma de- 
scended from his litter, and these great 
caciques took hold of his arms, advancing 
with him under a marvellouHly ri<di can- 
oi)y of green plumes with large golden 
ornaments, much silver, and pearls and 
stones of '• Chalchlhuls" suspended from 
It as fringes, and very dazzling to the eye. 
The great M<int(;zunia was very richly 
dressed after their custom, with cotara* 
on his feet (as they are callcjd), with 
golden soles anri much Jewelry over 
them. The four lords who came with Idm 
were alno richly ilreH^ed, though not in 
i\u' same manner as when they had come 
out to receive um,— as if they changed 
dre»-H on \n\y\nthK under way. IU'hUIhh 
these I^ord-.. there came other great cacl- 
qucn who bore the canopy over their 
heads, and other many Lord** preceded 
the great Montfr/nma sweeping the ground 
before him and placing ropen for him to 
i-tei» upon. None of the-e Lorf\f ventured 
to look him in the f-ii'tj, but all had their 
I'VCrt c;iht down, exce|it tliose of hi- rela- 
tivcf and nephews who supported him 
by the arms. 
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him with downcast eyes was not so much a mark of particular 
respect, as a thoroughly Indian habit of shy suspicion, common 

A tliinl eyc-witno88, Andris de Tdpia (" Reliicion,^* etc., Col. de Doc*8, II, p. 579), 
simply Bays : '* The said Mutecziinia went in tlie mi<ldle of the street, and all the rest 
of the people were along the walls, close to them, as such is their custom." 

The version of Bernal Diez is corroborated by Oviedo (" Hiat, general^** etc.. Lib. 
XXXIII, cap. XLV, p. 600), from information derived by him of "some knights and 
soldiers who had taken part in the conquest of New Spain" (Title of Chapter XLV, p. 
494). But the old chronicler does not give the names of his informants. 

The same question recurs here, which we have already discussed in regard to the 
fights with the Tlaxcalteca {'^Art of War,*^ p. 15.1, note 20 J), and here again we reach 
the same conclusion namely: that Bernal Diez de Castillo, "bent upon recollecting 
personnl incidents, and, from his subaltern position'* less able to see closely, in this 
instance, magnifies the importance of the action beyond the limits of truth. 

It is easily noticed, how much more sober, and therefore less pompous, are the 
statements of the Spanish commander and of his lieutenant, than those of the common 
soldiers, including Oviedo's anonymous informants. And it should be remembered 
that Cortes, who was the chief actor in the scene, certainly saw more of it and saw it 
far better than any of the others. Furthermore, at the time he wrote his report (the 30 of 
October, 1520, or only about one year alter the date of the occurrence), Cortds had 
peisonal and political motives to magnify and embellish the picture. If his statements, 
therefore, full far below those of his tioopers in thrilling and highly colored details, 
there is every reason to believe that they are the more reliable and trustworthy. 

Referring, therefore, to the description by Cortet>, we find, on the whole, nothing but 
a barbarous display common to other Indian celebrations of a similar character. 
Of the Mexicans themselves, a number of such receptions are related by aboriginal 
authors. I particularly refer to Tezozomoc (" Crdnica," etc., Cap. XXVII, pp. 41 and 42). 
Upon the return of the Mexicans fi'om their successful raid on Tecamachalco and 
Tejieaca: •• the Mexicans were received in triumph, with horns, trumpets ( ?), flowers, 
and frankincense. The old men of the tribe, carrying censers and roses, stood in two 
rows on each side of the way, their hair tied on the back of their heads with strips of 
red leather, called cuauhtlalpiloni, with shields in their hands, rods — cuauhtopilli, — 
and rattles, in token of old ago and of being fathers to such braves. Between them 
the Mexican troop had to pass, — and these are called cuacuacuiltzin. — taking in the 
middle the captains, and the prisoners which they had brought from the four pueblos;'' 
also (Cap. XXIX), though it is less explicit, about the return from the foray against the 
Huaxtecas; (Cap. XXXVIII p. 02), speaking of the return from the foray against 
Huaxaca : " Then Moctezuma commanded to all the old men and to the principal Mexi> 
cans to go out and receive the returning warriors with much mirth and joy. They met 
them in the road, and greeted them, incensing them with much copal, which is like 
unto myrrh, and a mark of great honor, token of triumph in war;" (Cap. XLIX, p. 
70): "At Mazatzintamalco (which has since become garden of the Marquis del Yalle), 
the old men, Cuauhuehueques, and the Mexican council were arrayed in line to receive 
him, each one with his calabash-rattle, and armed with shields and macanas, wearing 
ichcahuipiles, and with the hair tied up on the back of the head with straps of red 
leather. Along the road there were, at intervals, bowers and huts decked with roses, 
and the old men joined the procession which moved into Mexico-Tenuchtitlan, directly 
up to the temple of Huitziloi)ochtli." This was when ''Face in the Water" returned 
from the raid against the Matlatzincas; — (Cap. LIl, p. 85) when the same "chief 
of men" returned, beaten and defeated by the Tarasca of Michhuacan, the same 
reception was made to him, only with groans, and wails of grief and mourning; also 
(Cap. LVIII, p. 96, Cap. LXII, p. 104, etc., etc.). It follows from the above that the 
reception of Cortes and whatever barbarous display attended it, was strictly according 
to established custom. Similar rece])tions were made to trading companies returning 
with particular success. Sahagun (Lib. IX, cap. II, p. 339). "They went in pro- 
cession like two files, one of priests and the other of chiefs, and they met them in 
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even now to much ruder tribes ;250 and the ornaments and peculiar 
garments, like the head-dress so very appropriately designated 
by the Spaniards as a " half-mitre," and other articles already 
described by us on a former occasion were not worn by him 
alone, as the " Cihuacohnatl " enjoyed the same privilege.^^i 
Tliis, and the burial-rites to which we cannot, here, refer in detail,^^^ 

the pueblo of Acachinanco." to the south of Mexico, in the direction of San Antonio 
Abad, says Bustamante (note a). This was while ** Water- Rat" was *• chief of men.'* 
That the '• chief of men " moved alone, or with a pmall escort only, in the middle of the 
street, is very natural. He was the head of the official houseliold and the chief 
war-captain of the confederacy. Ilis particular duty it was, therefore, to greet the 
strangers. On any onlinary occasion it would have been misplaced, and against all 
rules of Indian etiquette, for the chief-offi-ers of a tribe to go out to meet them ; but in 
tliis case, wavering between fear and curiosity, an exception was made. It is worthy 
of remark that even when the '• chief of men " returned at the head of a victorious 
war-party, the ^^snake-woman" is not mentioned as sallying forth to greet him in 
person. 

asoxhis custom of addressing people to whom some deference is due, has been 
noticed among numerous tribes of America. Among the Mexicans it was not at all 
an exclusive mark of deference towards the chief-officer. His interlocutors did not 
ook at him, neitlier did he look at them. See lienial Diez (Cap. XCI, p. 8G, Vedia II), 
Clavigero (Lib. VII, cap. XI. p. 470). The latter is particularly iirportant, although he 
but copies Torquemnda (Lib. XIV, cap. I, p. 535) in tlie main. As far as other tribes 
are concerned, I but recall here tlie Peruvian *• Inca." See Francisco de Jerez (•• Verda- 
dera Relacion de la ConqvUta del Peru y Provincia del Cuzco Unm'ida la Nueva Castilla" 
etc., etc., in Vedia, Vol, II, p. 331), when Hernando Pizarro met Atahuallpa for the 
first time: *' los ojos puestos en tierra, sin los alzar a mirar a ninguna parte.'* Of the 
Indians of the gull states of North America, it is said by James Adair ("* Hiatoi-y of 

the American Indians,^* p. 4^: *'They are timorous, and consequently cautious, 

exceedingly modest in their behaviour." See also on the Northern Indians, Loskiel 
(" Geschichte der Afission der evangelischen Brdder,^* Barby 1789, pp. 17 and 18). It 
would be superfluous to add further quotations. 

261 r>urdn (Cap. XXVI, p. 315, cap. XLIV, p. 357). Tezozomoc (Cap. XXXVI, p. 67, 
cap. LXIX, p. 115. etc.). Durdn (L4mina 8, Trat 1"). 

263 Tlmt tiie burial of the " Cihuacohnatl " took place after the same manner as that 
of the '' Tlaca-tecuhtli," is proven by the " Codice Ramirez*^ (p. 67): "Hizi^ronse obse- 
quias soleninisimas y un enterramiento mas sumptuoso que el de los Reyes pasados, 
porque todos lo tcnian por el aniparo, y muro fuerte del gran imperio Mexicano.** 
Durdn (Cap. XLVIII, pp. 381 and 382): *'el qual despues de muerto, su cuerpo fu6 
quemado y sus ceniQas entcrradas junto a los sepulcros de los Keyes, haciendole las 
osequias conforme a persona tal se deuian, de la mesma manera que d los reyes se 
hacian y sus grande^as pedian." Acosta (Lib. VII, cap. XVIII, p. 496): *Me hicieron 
exequias los Mexicanos, con mas aparato y domot^tracion que a ninguno de los Reyes 
auian hccho." 

In connection with the burial rites it may be in idace, here, to refer to a custom 
easily interpreted in favor of the assumption, that the "Tlaca-lecuhtli " was a monarch. 
It is the carving, in the live rock at Chapultepec near Mexico, of human shapes com- 
memorative (or at leasst said to be) of each of these officers, towards the close of eacli 
one'rt lifetime. There can be no doubt as to tlie existence of such carvings. The la?t of 
hem, repre!*enting '* Wratiiy chief,"was seen by Don Antonio de Leon y Gamn (•• Descrip- 
cion Histdrica y Cronologica de las dos Piedras que con ocasion del 2(uero Empedrado que 
se esta formando en la Plaza principal de Mexico, se hallaron en ella el Ana de 1790," 
Segunda Edicion; ia^2, Paite Segunda, pp. 80 and 81), as late as 175:1 or 1754, when it 
was destroyed C'plcada") by order of tlie authorities. Another figure, intended for 
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again establishes the equality in rank of botli officers, and it also 
dispels the notions of royal etiquette and magnificence with which, 
more particularly, the figure of" Wrathy chief" (Montezuma) has 
been surrounded in history. 

The '' chief of men " as head of the official household needed 
many assistants and subordinates. He required stewards for the 
care of the stores and their daily apportionment.^^ Especially 
did he need runners for the delivery of his messages. Such 
officers could be chosen by him and thus far, but no farther, did 
he enjoy the right of appointing subordinates.254 But the appoint- 
ment to a certain duty by the *' chief of men," did not confer any 
hereditary rank or office. On the contrary, it is even probable 
that most of these posts were filled by outcasts, since this was, 
properly, the group from which the inferior servants for the 
transaction of tribal business could be selected without disturbing 
the balance of power between the kins. 

The '' Tecpan " being, as we have already stated, the " house of 
tlie communit}^" that is the place where the business of the entire 
social cluster (as far as the tribe could represent it) was trans- 
acted, and, furthermore, it being proven that the same ''tecpan" 

** Face in the Water.'* existed a few 5'ear8 previouB to that date. According to SeTior Don 
J". F. Ramirez (•• Dnrdii.** p. 251, note 1 to Cap. XXXI), disflgured remnants, amon^r 
whicli the sign "1 cane*' (ce-acatl) is phiinly visible, can yet be noticed In the rock 
at Clinpultepec on the eastern side of that celebrated hill or isolated blnff. 

Now it is e(inally certain, that such carvinj^s were not only commemorative of the 
**Tlaca-TeculitIi," but also of the "Cihuacohuatl." See Durdn (Cap. XXXI, pp. 250, 
251). A somewhat different version, is given by Tezozomoc (" Cronica" Cap. XL, p. 
65). It is remarkable, however, that comparatively little importance was attached to 
those funeral monuments. The place of Chapultepec itself, a very striking and con- 
spicuous object and one with which many reminiscences were connected, was viewed 
as an object of *• medicine." Torquemnda (Lib. Ill, cap. XXVI, p. 303). That jiar- 
tlcular attention should be paid to the remains of an officer of liigh rank is very 
natural. It is found among the Iroquois, L. H. ^forgan {^^Ancient Society," Part II, 
Cap. Ill, pp. 95 and IMJ. also, ^* American ahorigimd Architecture^^ in Joknson*8 Cyclo- 
pedia). It would be useless to dwell further on the subject since it will be fully 
treated of in one of my subsequent monograi)hs. 

9 

203 It is not devoid of interest to notice, that this official household, in full'* blast,** 
appears only after the formation of the confederacy. Codice Ramirez (p. 65): •• Puso 
assi mismo este Key por consejo y industria del sabio Tlacaellel en muy gran concierto 
su casa y corte, poniendo oficiales que le Servian de mayordonios. masetrsalas. por- 

teros, coperos, pajes y lacayos. los quales eran sin niimero " This is not only 

conflrmed by Durun (Cap. XXV J). Ttzozomoc (Cap. XXXV and XXX VI), but even by 
Torquemada (Lib. II, cap. LIV, p. 160). 

awThis can easily be inferred from the fact, alread}' established, that all the other 
kinds of officers of anything like important rank, were elected and not appointed. See 
also the passage, already quoted elsewhere, of Durdn (Cap. LXIV, p. 488), which is 
very interesting in a general way. 
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was also the regular seat and place of office of the highest author- 
ity or " tribal council," it follows that peculiar and distinct rela- 
tions must liave existed between that council and the officer, whose 
duty it was to dwell at this same house. These relations are 
explained to us, partly, by the statement that the "chief of men" 
was placed there as a watchman, to guard tribal Interests in the 
midst of confederate business.^^^ He was to be present, day and 
night, at this abode which was the centre wherein converged the 
threads of information brought by traders, gatherers of tribute, 
scouts and spies, as well as of all messages sent to, or received 
from neighboring, friendl3' or hostile tribes. Every such message 
came directly to the "chief of men," whose duty it was, before 
acting, to transmit its import to the ''CihuacohuatU" and through 
him to call together the **Tlatocan.256 Thus the ''chief of men" 
occupied an intermediate position between the confederacy and 
the tribe. He might, ex-officio be present at the deliberations of 
the council, but that presence was not obligatory ; and no decisive 
or commanding voice and vote was allowed him, beyond the 
weight that his reasoning and personal consideration for his merits 
and experience might carry. 

Whenever any conclusion was reached, it became the "chief of 
men's" duty to provide for its execution. Thus, if traders re- 
turned illtreated, beaten, and bruised, and the Mexican council 
clamored for revenge, he sent his runners to the confederate tribes, 
calling upon them for assistance, as the contract authorized the 
Mexicans to do. Sometimes these messengers were chiefs, selected 
by the council itself. ^57 The result of their mission was reported 

''wAn attentive pernsnl of Sahagun (Lib. VI, cap. X) will convince the reader of 
the truth of this statement. See also Durdn (Cap. XLI, p. 3*28; cap. LI I, pp. 414 and 
415) an«l rezozomoc (Cap. LVL p. 92; cnp. LXL ]»p- 100 and 101 ; cap. LXXXII, p. 144). 

^^ Durnn (Cap. XIL p. 109): •'Vuelto a TIacaellel, le niandd avi.-«ase a los de sn 
con.sc'jo que ablasen. . . ."also (Cap. XVI, pp. I:i2, 134 and 138; cap. XXI, p. 182; cap. 
XL, p. 31(5; cap. XLI, p. 330; cap. LIU, p. 419, etc., etc.). " CWtce /iaw/r^-t," (p. 66). 
Tezozomoc (Cap. XXI, p. 33; cap. XXXVllI, i». (iO; cap. XL, p. (56; cap. XLII, p. 69; 
cap. LVIL p. 93; cap. LXVIII, p. 114, etc.). Besides, it mu^t l)e inJerred ironi the fact, 
already proven, that the •' Cihuacohuatl" wns the "foreman "of the council. In this 
capacity, it was to him that the *' chief of men " had to communicate all businefrs to be 
submitted to the council. 

""in.stances of tli.it kind are found profjisely noticed in the sjieciflcally Mexican 
chronicles. Exteii.-^ive quotations would become toolinj^thy, I therclore limit myself 
to mere indicalionn, leaving tlie reader to cons-ult the authors in (lue.-tii n. 'Jezozvtnqc 
(Cronica,** Cap. XX VI I, p. 40, cap. XXVJII, p. 42, cap. XXXI, pp. 48 and 4Sf, cap. 
XXXIV, p. 64. cap. XXXVlI, p. .59, cap. LXXV, pp. 127 and 128, cap. LXXXVllI, p. 154, 
cap. LXXXIX, and XC, pp. 157 and 158). Durdn (Cap. XVIII, pp. 15;i and 157, cap. 
XIX, pp. 165 and 166, cap, XXI, p. 182, cap. XXII, p. 18), cap. XXIV, p. 201, etc., etc) 
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back to the "chief of men.^^se j^ case delegates arrived from 
other tribes, they had to be provided witli lodgings. The " tecpan " 
was the place reserved for that purpose, and there they were ac- 
cordingly quartei*ed. They, consequently, first came into contact 
with the ''chief of men," who was, olflcially, "mine host" for 
them, and who acted as inter.nediate between them and the su- 
preme tribal authorities.^^® 

No more striking illustrations of the foregoing can be found 
than the reception, by the Mexicans, of Cortes and his troops, at 
the pueblo of Tenuchtitlan. The house where the Spaniards were 
quartered was the '* tecpan " or oflficial house of the tribe, vacated 
by the official household for that purpose. ^^o In sallying forth to 

In addition to these authorities I add in a general way, Tt-rquemada (Lib. XIV, cap. 
11, p. 537). Thi8 author lias evidently either copied fnim, or at least used tlie ^ianie 
sources as Fray Gironimo de Afendietn (Lib. lly cap. XXVI, p. 12tt). My learned and 
highly esteemed friend, Sr. Icazbniccta, ascribes to the statements of both authors ''a 
common origin" i.e. "Taibla de Correspondencias," (p 38). This common source, 
however, is found In Zurita {^^ Rapport, ^^ etc., pp. 118 and 110). From whom he, In 
turn, derived his information, has nut as yet been ascertained. 

*MSee tlie autliors quoted above. Also Clarigero (Lib. VII, cap. XXV, p. 502). 

8«»This follows from tlie facta already proven in I'egard to the duties of the *' chief 
of men " as head of the olttiMal liousehold. I would particularly refer to Tezozomoc 
(*• Crdnica," Cap. XCVII, pp. 172 and 173). 

260 «< Codice Jiamirez^' (p. 87) : •' y con esto el gran Motecuczuma, por el mismo drden 
que vino so volvid con el capitan Don Hernando Cortes, al qual y & los suyos nuindd 
que aposentnssen en las ca^as reales, donde se les did muy buen recaudo ftcada uno, 

Begun las calidades de las diversas gentes que iban con el capitan £1 dia 

siguienteel capitan Don IIeinan<lo Cortes hi/.o Juntnr ft Motecuczuma, etc., etc 

en una pieza que en la casa iiabia muy ft proposito para esto." . . . . ; (p. 88) : •' Porque 
acabada de lia/er csta platica el buen capitan Don Hernando Cortes, los soldados 
saquearon las casas realos, y las demas principalcs donde sentian que habia riquezas 

En este ticmpo recelandosc el Marquis no resultasse desto algun incon- 

veniente prendio al gran lley Motecuczuma, i)oni^ndole con griUos, y k buen recaudo 
en las canas reales Junto a hu mi^mo a))osento .... ;" (p. 8U): "comenzaron k pelear 
con los espanoles con tal furia que los Itizieron retraerdlas casas reales donde estaban 
aposentados." Tliia is plain enough. It is commonly stated that the Si)aniard8 were 
quartered at a great house belonging fornieily to •' Wralhy Cliiers" fatlier, *' Face In 
the Water." Tlie anonymous "' Fragmento Ko. 2" (p. 139) has tlie following: "ai)ar- 
tando la gcnte hasta (|ue llegaron al palacio Ileal quo hal)ia sido de su padre de 
Motecuzuma Axayaeatzin, y cntrando en una gran sala en donde tenia Motecuzuma 
su estado, se aento y a .«u dcreclui mano a Cortes, y hizo senas Cacama que se apar* 
tasen todos y diesen drden en aposentar los cris-itlanos y amigos que traian en aquellos 

grandes palacios " This anonymous fragment is evidently of Tezcucan origin. 

Sahagnn (Lib. XII. cap. XVI, p. 24): ••Luego D. Hernando Cortes tomd por la mano 
& Mocthecuzuma, y se fueron ambos Juntos a la par para las casas reales;" (v ap. 
XVll, p.2.i): "D^rquc los Espanoles llegaron a las casas reales con Mocthecuzoma, 
luego le detnvieron r.onsigo;" (Cap. XXI, p. 28): "Comocomenzo la guerra entre los 
Indtos y las Es'panoie.x, e^tos se fortalecieron en las casas reales con el mismo Moc- 
thecuzoma " (Id. p. 21), Cap. XXII I, p. 31, etc., etc.). These statements are very 

positive, and the less suspicious, since they represent traditions from three diflferent 
sources, all evidently furnished by eye-witnesses, namely : Mexican ('*Cod. Ramirez")} 
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greet the newcomers at the dyke, "Wrathy chief" acted simply, as 
the representative of the tribal hospitality*, extending unusual 

Tezcucan (Fragment So. 2} an«l TlatiliUcan (Sahngun). The statements by Spanish eye- 
witnesses are ,of doubtful authority in this case, since none of them knew, or could 
know anything positive; and the pueblo was subsequently, so utterly destroyed that 
even its site could hardly be recognized. Nevertheless, the '* old and new palaces of 
Montezuma " have become hoU!<ehold words. 

It is, nevertheless, interesting to compare the reports of eye-witnesses with the above 
quotations from aboriginal sources. Cortex {** Carta Segunda" Vedla I, (p. 2ft): **y 
toi*n6 k seguir por 6 la calle en la forma ya dicha. fasta llegar a una nuiy grandc y 
hermosa casa, que ^l tenia para nos aposentar, bien aderezada." The house wliere 
•* Wrathy Chief* staid with his household, appears to have been some di^tance from 
the Spanish quarters, since we read (p. 27) : •* dejando buen recaudo en las encrucijadas 
de las calles" — thus showing that crossings intervened. The following, however, is 
very plain, if not decisive {;" Carta TVrcera," p. 76): **E porque lo sinticsen mas, 
este dia Hce pont>r fuego a estas casas grandes de la plaza, donde la otra vez que nos 
echaron de la ciudad. los espanoles y yo estibamos aposentados; que eran tan 
grandes. que un principe con mas de seiscientas personas de su casa y servicio se 
podian apo«>eatar en ellas; y otras que C8tal>an Junto a ellas, que aunquc algo menores 
eran muy mas frescas y gentiles, y tenia en ellas Muteczuma todos los Imajes de aves 
que en eritas partes habia." This remark about the " principe con mas de seiscientas 
personas de su casa y servicio" evidently agrees with his previous statement concern- 
ing the hoiiseliohl of •' Wrathy Chief" (*• Carta Segumla," p. 35) : '* I^a manera de su 
servicio era que todos los dias lucgo en amaneciendo eran en su casa <Ie seiscicntos 

seiiores y personas principales, los cuales so sentaban Y los servidores 

destos, y personas de quicn ^e acompanaban henchlan dos 6 tres grandes patios, y la 
calle .*. . ." Consequently, Corl^s himself plainly confirms the native authors above 
quoted. Andres de Tdpia ('*7?€Z<icto7»," etc., p. 679): "^hizo aposentar al marques en 
un patio donde era la recamara de los idolos, ^ en este patio habiu Md.-is a>a/. giamles 
donde cupieron toda la gente del dicho marques e inuchos iudios de los de Tascala 4 
Churula que se habien Ilegado k los espanoles para los servir." This eye-witness, 
tlierefore, docs not mention either of the two " houses of Montezuma." The father of 
the tale is found in Bernnl Diez de Castillo (Vedia II, Cap. LXXXVIII. p. 84): "E 
volvamos a nue^tra entrada en Mexico, que nos llevaron & aposentar ft unas grandes 
casas. donde habia aposentos para todos nosotros, que habian sido de su padre del 
gran Monte/.uma, quo se decia Axayaca, adonde en aquella sazon tenia el gran 
Montezuma sus grandes adoratorius de Idolos " 

Thus Corlc--^, who is the prit#>.ipal eye-witness in the case. unnii><takably states that 
the Spaniards were quartered at the •' tecpan." Of the other two conquerors, only the 
last mentions the Spanish quarters as being the ** house of Montezuma's father," 
whereas Tapia is silent on the suhjt'ct. Taken in connection with the assertions of the 
native writers, the st:itenients of Cortes become of great weight. 

It is but natural to expect (and the fact needs no proof) that the subsequent writers 
have followed either one or the other of the two versions. Alter having transcribed 
the letters of Cortes, Ovxedo (Lib. XXXIII, cap. XLV, p. 500) mentions also: **apos8ent6 
a^l e a los chrlpstianos, en unas casas que avian seydo de su padre," which statement 
he K»thci"8 from other conquerors (p. \\\\) whose names lie fails tt> give; (Cap. XLVII, 
p. .507) he calls the said hoU!*e " la niorada de su abuelo." I forbear further abstracts. 

Fortunately an olUcial document of early dale informs us of the exact situation of 
these two buildings. It is the •• Aferced d llernun Cortes de Titrras inmediatus a Mvxico, 
y Svlares en la Ciudad** (Col. de Doc's Icazbalceta. Vol. II, pp.28 and 250- It bears 
date, Barcelona, 2:J July, l.')25), and conveys to Cortes: ** los solares e casas son la casa 
nueva que era de Montezuma, que alinda por Li una parte con la plaza mayor e la 
calle de Iztapalapa. c por la otra la calle de Pero Gonzalez doTruxillo, e de Martin, 
L6pez. carpiutero; t por la otra la calle en donde estan las casas de Ju m Usxlriguez 
albafiil; e por la otra la calle iiUblica que imsa por las espaldas : h la casa vieja que era 
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courtesies to unusual, mysterious, and therefore dreaded guests. 
Leaving these in possession of the '* tecpan," he retired to another 
of the large communal buildings surrounding the central square, 
where the official business was, meanwhile, transacted.^si His 
return to the Spanish quarters, even if compulsor}^ had less in it 
to strike the natives than is commonly believed. It was a re- 
installation ill old quarters, and therefore the '' Tlatocan," itself, 
felt no hesitancy in meeting there again, until the real nature of 
the dangerous visitors was ascertained, when the council gradually 
withdi-ew from the snare, leaving the unfortunate ''chief of men" 
in Spanish hands.262 

We have qualilied the position of the " Tlacateciihtli " towards 
the council as intermediate between tribe and confederacy. In 
the latter bod}^ he was but the general-in-chief and had no other 
duties or power.^^^ Therefore, when Cortes seized the head-chief 
of Tezcuco, "" Wrathy chief" had no authority to assure the Span- 
iards, although they called upon him for that purpose.^^'* He ex- 

de Montozuma, clondc vivls, quo nlinda por la froiitera con la plaza mayor 6 solares de 
la iglcHia, y la placcta; por tin la'lo la calle nueva de Tacuba, ^ por otro la calle que va 
de la i)laza mayor ft S. Francisco; por las espaMas la callc dondc eptdn las casas de 
liodrigo Unngel, 4 de l*ero Sanchez Farfan, 6 de Francisco dc TerraZMS, k de Znmudlo." 

From these data it is eany to recogni/.e in tlic present National Palace the site of the 
80-called *• new houses of Montezuma,'' and in the buildings facing the "Empedradillo " 
the " Old housew." Both faced the central square of the pueblo. 

The so-called "old houses" were also immediately in front of the central •'house 
of God." It is said by Tfzozomoc (Cap. LXX, p. 117): ''Este templo y cerro estaba 
puesto adonde fueron las casas de Alonzo de Avila y Don Luis de Ca^tilla, ha^ta las 
casas de Antonio de la Mota, en cuadro." Now according to Icazbalceta ('* Los tres 
Dialogos," etc , notes to Sec'd Dialogue, p. 218) : " La casa de Alonzo de Avila estaba 
en la \a calle del Ileli>J, esquina ft la dc Sta Teresa la Antigua." Consequently the 
•* old houses" were indeed those which Bernal Diez i^ntions as "where Montezuma 
at that time had his great adoratories." Now these ''old houses" were, as we have 
seen, the "tecpan" or ofllcial house of the Mexican tribe. This again fully sustains 
our proi)Osition that the Spaniards were quartered there, and that the official household 
had vacated it for that purpose. 

201 This fully explains the designation by, "New houses of Montezuma" mentioned 
in the prece<iing note. 

^"^That the council met at the Spanish qunrters, is i)lainly stated by liernal Diez de 
Castillo (Cap. XCV, pp. 95 and 9(5, Cap. XCVII, p. 98). Oriedo (Lib. XXXIII, cap. 
XLVII, p. ."509). That the members of the council gradually withdrew, is equally 
certain, from the fact that a successor to " Wrathy Chief" was elected, while the 
latter was still alive and a captive of the Spaniards. 

2«3 IJurdn (Cap. XLIIl, p. 347). Zurita {" Jiappoi-t," etc., p. 11): '*Le souverain de 
Mexico avait au dessous de lui ceux de Tacuba et de Tezcuco pour les affaires qui 
avaient rapport ft la guerre; quant ft toutes les autres, leurs puissances etaient egales, 
de sorte que I'uii d'eux ne se mc'lait jamais du gouvernement des autres;" Id. (pp. 93 
and 95). Mendieta (Lib. 11, cap. XXXVII, p. 15(}j. Herrera iDec. Ill, lib. IV, cap. XV, 
p. 133). The two latter authors evidently have followed Zurita. See also note 4. 

3^* See note 4. Fragmeiito Xo. 2, in " Biblioteca Mexicana" (pp. 142 and 143). 
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crcised no command over the other tribes except in the field. 
Still, his position, as confederate leader, was important enough to 
make the right to invest him with that dignity one of the condi- 
tions of the agreement under which the confederacy was formed. 
Hence the two head-chiefs of Tezcuco and Tlacopan are frequently 
mentioned as " electors" of the " chief of men." But their pres- 
ence at the inauguration of every new officer of that rank did not 
imply the right to control his election.^^^ It was a mere act of 
courtesv which the Mexicans returned, as often as their associates 
performed the same ceremony,^^^ with this difference, however, 
that in the case of the Mexican chieftain, the two confederates 
appeared personally as being thereafter his military subordinates. 

The military organization of the ancient Mexicans has already 
been described else where ,^6? and, so far, we have nothing to add 
to that picture. In it, as well as in social organization, the kin 
formed the basis, and since we have found, in the autonomous 
kin, that the military chieftains were the officers of justice, we 
are justified in looking for the officers of tribal justice among 
the chiefs of highest grade in the tribal forces. The '' Cihuaco- 
huatl " as ex-officio war-chief of the tribe could not, as we have 
already seen, officiate in that capacity ; but the *' chief of men" was 
very distinctly clothed with the power to punish, even to such an 
extent as to impart to it the character of arbitrariness and des- 
potism. If, however, we examine closely the instances reported, 
they appear to limit themselves : — 

1. To cases of insubordination, unfaithfulness, or treachery 
within the official household i^es 

265. t Tenure of Landa*^ (p. 417). ZuHta (** Rapport,^* etc., p. 15): " Si le soiiverain de 
Mexico mourait sans heritier. les principaiix chefs In! clioipissaient uii successeur dont 
reliction (*tait confirmed par les chefs sup^rieurs de Tezcoco et Taciiba.*' •' Codice 
Rumirez'' (pp. (5'), G7 and 7-2). The chiefs, of Tezcuco and Tlac(»pan, are mentioned as 
•'electors," but stress is phiced only on tlie fact, that they *^ crowned the King.** This 
evidently means invotitnre only. Sahagun (hil). VIH, cap, XXX, XXXI, XXXII, 
XXXIII iuid XXXIV). Although very full of details, he plainly avoids mentioning the 
chiefs of Tezcuco and Tlacopan as taking part in the election (p. 318). Durdn (Cap. 
XXXII. p. 2:w, XXXIX, pp. :i02 and 303. Cap. XLl, p. 325). 

'^^^ Zarita (p. 10). Gomara C' Conquista de Mexico,** Vedia I, p. 435). Tezozomoc 
(Cap. CI, p. 171)). 

207 '*Art of War and Mode of Warfare of the Ancient Mexicans," 10th Report Peabody 
Museum, 1877. 

2'J" Thei efore the recommendation, by the "Cihuacohuatl," to the newly appointed 
servants and runners in the official household: ''and behold that, where you enter, 
there are many valuable women, and also slaves, watch that you do not go astray, for 

at once you will be destroyed without the knowledge of any living soul " 

Tezozomoc (Cap. LXXXIIl, p. 146). It is evident that the *^ chief of men" had, in such 
9* 



2. To cases or military insubordination, or trenchery : **^ 

°. To iDsttinces of great importance, demanding Budilen action 1 

in oi'der to avoid public danger.''''' 

aaeea, Che right of BUmniHry punlehment, ae nail as in the case of tmralClinil steward! 
or iliBobeillBnt ■iibonllnutea In gunfirnl. Comiiare, on the »alne auhjecl, TWirds (Cap, 
LIll. |ip. 411) nnil 430). The fuct. that the "CthDHciohnsCL" iiioke to ttaa jnnag idhiJ. 
fiii'ther ehuws that the exeroiio of auch eitremo power was known to, nnil eanctloiied' 
by.thaconncll. 

>■• QuatJitloDs are ueelees. the neceesitj- tor inch r power being too plain. But It IS 
well, here, to itate lliiLt among mnrh niilai' Irllies even, anil where the deniooralM 
element waa carried to ila ^realeat eitremea, arbitrary |iunlehnient by waiviaptaina 
aonjetlmes ocenrred. Thna It ia asserted that, nt the bloody engagement of Point 
Pleaaant, Va., 10 of October, ITT4, "Cornstalk," the great Shannoe war-eli 
hawked one near him wlio had "by Ireiililatloii and raluulance to proee 
charge, erlnoed n dnKtanlly disposition. ' Ala S, Wilhtrt (" Chronintei nT norrltr 
War/im," Clinp. VII, |i, ltl)J. It explalna aleo the aniDmirr pnnishmeiil of ttHllon 
and deaertera, aa well as of Ibose who assumed the dress of Iho prominent war-eliie(l 
during a raid or an engnEement. 

""The Incaroeration or rnnnHTs or measeiigers may be (and has been to me U 
CDriTeraation bf nn aged friend) brought up In proof of the belief, that the "chief »f 
men" had n despotic power. InataDcet of that kind are related by Taoiiomoo (<iW- 
CVI, p. IBS). This Is the truly admirable description ol" Ihe Brat news brought W 
UiKlr^o of the B[)pronch of Enropean ships. It Is loo lenitthy to be lns«rtsd here. A 
runner from the nnaet carried thenens. and "Wrathy Chief" aald tn f etinoaluad. taka 
him to Ihe cell made of logs (probably split lugs, '-tablan") and look lifter bim. This 
was done to keop the news secret until tha niaHcr ooilld be Inreatlgaled, and wna, 
Ihevelbre, n preliminary mBnanre of |>ollcy. Bnt. aside from tlie fhct that the Isolation 
rntber than Incarceration (since the latter wnuld have been death] of i 
WHS a matter of policy, nuil as anch a duty o( Ihe " chief of men," It waa also an esHb' 
llahedoaslom among Ihe Mexicana. This iaalnted by SaA«i;un(Llb. VIII, nap. XXXVUt. 
|ip.3!T andSiS): "UablendooRulirado i nlgnno, liiego los mensiigeroB que ae llamabi 
tequipontltlanll, venlan A dar las nuerns al rey de nijnelltn quo habinn oanCli 

ans enemigos, y de la Tlclorla que hablan obtenUlo los de su paite 

■eiior log res|iondin dicMndoles: "Seals inny bieii venldoa, huilgome de olr esae 
nueraBi eenlad y eaperad, porcgne me qniero oertlflonr mat de ellaa, s ini loa mnndiiUa 
guardar, y si hiillaba que aquellaa nueTiis evan neuilrosHS. Iiacialos matar." 7'orgu*- 
mada (Lib. XIV. cap. I. p. OlSj: "y que no le dcjnsen snllr de Paliici ' 
segnndo Corrao, queconarmaseaqnellB biienannera, qno^l havla tmldo. P'stawwrt 
("Teniro," Pni-te Ila, Tiat. II*, enp. 11, p. 381), almost a texlnn] copy of the |»ieeecbi 
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Among the many tales at prodigiea, anpem 
connected with the months and years Immedlatoly preoeding the niTiral of tbs 
Spaniards In Mexico, there Is, also, one bearing a pnrtkularly pure Indian charantar. 
Bee Duron (Cap. LXVIII, |.p. Sil-OM). Ttzozimoo (Cap. CVI. p. ISB and 188). '■ ffraUiy 
Chief," alarmed by myelerlniis prugnostl us, called upon ail the old men, women, and 
■I what tliey might drtom 
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to drtamt. There at 

talneil Important and solemn premonltloni. warnings from a higher a 

Lib. T), the request to cominuDlcate auch dreiima fur the bencDt of the tribe. t( 

"chief of men," waa very natural. According to JfotoKnfci [■' HUt.de tat /luWoi « 

2fuaa-Etpa^a;' Col. de Doc, Trat. U. cap. VIII. p. 1: 

expert In explaining and interiiretlng dreams, so m 

applied to far eucb purpoees. If now, as tlie story In question has it. the aaid paopll 

leUisedto eemiily with snch requests, the "ohlef of meu" might, of his o' 
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B power to appoint, which the "chief of men" enjoyed within 

e limits of the official household, implied, to the same extent, the 
'ifower to remove and to panish. It wa3 not even necessary to 
refer snch cases to the action of the conncil. 

In piinishing aummarity acta of insubordination, or of treachevy, 
when eominitted dnring warfare, the "chief of men" acted as 
com m unci Br- in-chief and in strict compliance with the duties of- 
that office. 

Lastly, a certain amount of discretionary power was heofessarily 
vested in the chief commander for the pnhlic good; Placed at the 
" tecpiin" to "watch, guard and protect" the tribe and the (SJnfed- 
eracy, it was necessary to empower the " Tlacitfecuhtlli " in cases 
of great urgency, to act " on the spur of the moment." It was not 
a privilege of royalty or a despotic right, but an oblfgation result* 
ing fitinj the nature of tlie ollide. 

Consequently the " chief of men " was not, properly, the execu- 
tioner of tribal justice either. This duty devolved upon other 
war-chieft of lower rank, who, althougli superior in command to 
the leaders of the kins, wlien on the war-path, never otherwise in- 
terfered with thfe duties of the latter, any more than tribal jurisdic- 
tion conflicted with that of the autonomous kins. These chiefs 
Wei-e' the " four leaders of the four great quarters of Mexico Te- 
nuchtillan,"*" or, as we liave already intimated, of the four 
phrati-ies into which the twenty kins had again agglomerated for 
religions and military pur^wses. Tliese four "great quarters," 
named respectively, *' Moyotlan," "Teopan," "Aatacalco" and 
"Cnepopau,"*'^ were not, as the current notion has it, so many 
governmental subsections, or wards of aboriginal Mexico. Shells 

eren trenl iliem ns MiiitnrB, nnil scom-e their [.arBona to prevent Injufjlo Che tiiiMlo 
coilee. All this. orroiirBe, (jpovliled the elnrj Ite IviiBl 

The ciisHB wha™ sHci'scj' Is enjoined iiniler iiennlty of denOi, »re so iiMln 0\M no 
lIlRElrnllon ia needeil. fhe "chief of men'' hrnl the rl^rht. In preimrlns gehBrnl 
biiBlneite, to give eei^ret onleii, la rietnll iiHitlciilnr iierBone on temet nilHBloiia. Anyone 
aiTnlgiog ilie Becr«te entriiBtel to liim, ootnniined an net or treatun, and Ihererors It 
niiB 110069801^ thai he ahonld lie oliaeiisecl on the spoi and on the spur or the moment, 
to alivlate Ciirther mlaclilef. 

"'"Art of B-n«-"<|in- l». 121 Hn')m,8«pe«lallrBoW«B7,B9 and 1111). 

«>Tha Ibrmatloii or these (teagfR^hlcal riroumscripllona t have already explal had. 
Tb* names tan. in pBrt. he etjiuoloKlied. They Bra rospertlTeljr; "Moyotliio" or 
plnee of n>e nuaqulto. froni " inoj'OtI," moaqnito tMOHna It. p. U); ■'Tenpani' or 
plaoe or tiod, tWini '-Teotl," God; "Aslauiilco," "pinee of the hoitae of the faeron," 
fi'om -AitHtl.'' Iiei'un {Uiitina I. p. BBflnd II, p. 10), and " ealli." houea; "Cuepopan" 
wr " plnce of tha djke," now ■■ ompolli," dyke (JVoJbia I, p. U, II, p. 36). AH of «nicb 
■w<a« respaetailly. anliniltMd.' 
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of as many original kins, common worship, perhaps, and common 
leadership in battle, were all that remained of the former organic 
cluster.273 Rites of worship, as practised by a phratry, it is not 
the place here to investigate, and the position and functions of the 
phratry in warfare have already been discussed by us. The office 
of tribal executioners of justice, however, vested in the *' four 
leaders " of the four phratries, deserves particular attention here. 
The names of the four war-captains or rather their official titles, 
are: "man of the house of darts" (Tlacochcalcatl), '* cutter of 
men" (Tlacatecatl), '"■ bloodshedder" (Ezhuahuacatl), and ''chief 
of the Eagle and prickly pear" (Cuauhnochtecuhtli). These 
officers are first noticed in the begnning of the fifteenth century, 
at the time the confederacy was formed .^74 They appear as imme- 
diate adjuncts or assistants — military lieutenants as it were — 
to the '' chief of men " then promoted to the position of confed- 
erate commander, as well as of the '' Cihuacohuatl."275 Their 

27«Thesefour geographical clusters, each comprising a certain number of original 
kins or calpiilli, became known subsequently as the four Indian wards of Mexico, 
named respectively, San Juan (Moyotlan), San Pablo (Teopan), San Sebastian (Azla- 
calco;, Santa Maria (Cuepopan). Tezozo7noc (Cap. LIX, p. \)8), Vetancurt (•• Crdnica,** 
etc., p. 124), Durdn (Cap. V, p. 42). That each of tliem comprised a certain number of 
kins has already been stated. The four chiefs are often mentioned as •'councillors;" 
but their very position as immediate assistants to the •* chief of men," is clearly 
established by the " Codice Itamirez*^ (pp. 57 and 58). wliich agrees with Durdn 
(Cap. XI, p. KW) and also by Sahagun (Lib. XXX, i>. 318): *'EIegido el sefior, luego 
elegian otros cuatro que eran conio senadores que siempre habian de estar al lado 
de el. y entender en todos los negocios graves del reiuo," . . . This makes it evident 
that they must have been war-chiefs, and not representatives, in the supreme council, 
of an administrative circumscription superior to the "calpulli" — "barrio" or lo- 
calized kindred group. The four *' main quarters" therefore formed military hoiWa^ 
only, and this follows plainly from the detailed descriiitions of warfare, so profusely 
given in the chionicles of Tezozomoc. The truth of this fact has been felt, though 
not fully understood, by Clavigero (Lil). VII, cnp. VII, pp. 494 and 41)5) where he hints at 
the four chiefs (under various names) as so many "classes of generals." These four 
superior war-captains are, besides, found also in Michhuacan, ** lielacion, etc., etc., 
J/ec/m«can " ("Prmiera Parte," p. 13) : •♦tenia i)uesto cuatro seiiores muy principales 
en cuatro fronteras de la provincia," and in Peru, where they have been decorated 
with the titles of •• vice-roy." 

It is interesting to note here that the term " barrio" is applied by Spanish auUiors 
indiscriminately to the four great subdivisions and to the kins themselves. 

•-'* Durdn (Cap. XI, pp. 07, 102 and 103), Tezozomoc (Cap. XV, p. 24) both place 
the oiganization by which these four chiefs appear prominent, immediately after the 
overthrow of the Teci)aneca, and before tlie confederacy with the Tezcucans and Tlaco- 
pans. Ixtlilxochitl ('• Hist, des ChichimSgues," Cap. XXXIV, p. 23<)) speaks in general 
terms of a '• reorganization," after tlie confederacy had been formed. So does Acoata 
(Lib. VII, cap. XVI, p. 493), while " Codice Itamirez*- (pp. 57 and 58) agrees with the 
two first. 

3T6it is self-evident that these four chieftains were also inferior to the "snake- 
woman;" and this fact is amply illustrated. Durdn (Cap. XVI, pp. 140 and 141) con- 
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oflSce was, of course, elective and non-hereditarj^ and the election 
took place in the same, manner and (sometimes, at least) at the' 
same time as that of the "chief of men."276 jn case the latter 
was unable to lead the confederate forces on the war-path, and the 
'* Clhuacohuatl " himself was not available either, then the posts 
of chief commander as well as of leader of the Mexicans proper, 
might be filled by one or the other of them.277 Tbis, however, 
was always a temporary situation, and there appears to have 
been no difference of rank between the four, since the Mexican 

cerning *'Ezhucihnacatl,*' Cap. XXII. p. 189): "y luego Tlacaellel, principe de la 
milicia, niandd en nombre del rey que fuesen aperciUido^, etc., etc. . . .'* " Llamd el- 
rey a iin seiior que 8e llamaua Cuauhnochtli y hizolo general de toda la moltitud- 
diciendole que Tlacaellel era ya viojo y que no podria ya ir a guerra tan apartada, 
dandole todas las exencionea y autoridad que semojante oflcio requeria, . . . ." (Cap. 
XXXIV, p. 267, etc., etc.). Tezozomoc (Cap. XVII,. p. 27), Tlacaellel, subsequently 
elected *• Cihuacohuatl,'' was then only " Tlacochcalcatl," and he is, at that time, merely 
mentioned as "uno de ellos de lofe capitanes." Still (p. 28) he appears as "(iapitan 
general de ellos.*' (Cap. XXII, p. 34): **Re8pondid Tlacatleltztn y dijo: quiero dai! 
aviso & Tlacatecatl. y & Tlacochcalcatl, para que publiqucn luego en toda esta r^piiblica 
esta guerra por los varrios, . . ." (Cap. XXVIII, p. 43) : ♦' mandaron el rey Motctezuma 
y Zihuaooatl, a los cnpitaiies Tlacatecatl, Tlacochcalcatl, QuauhnochtH, y Tilancalqui, 
que luego al tercer dia se apercibiesen y pusiesen en camino con sus armas y vituallas,'* 
etc., etc. This entire " Crdnica " bristles with facts of that kind, too numerous to quote. 
The fact, amply proven heretofore, that the '' Zihuacoatl " was also ex-officio 4iead- 
war-chief of the tribe of Mexico, is alone sufficient to establish the inferiority of the. 
four others. See •' Co'dice liamirez^' (p. (>7). 

37' In evidence of this there is the entire series of specifically Mexican authors, 
starting with the " Codice Ramirez" (p. 57) : " Primeramente ordenaron que siempre se 
guardasse cste estatuto en la corte Mexican a, y es que despues dc electo Rey en ell a, 
eligiessen quatro senores, hennanos 6 parientes mas cei^canos del mismo Rey, los 
quiiles tuviessen ditados de principes: los ditados que eutouces dieron a estos quatro 
el primero fu6 . . . (follow the four names and titles). . . .** The same version has 
been adopted with more or less variation, by Durdn (Cap. XI, pp. 102 and 103), 
Tezozomoc (Cap. XV, pp. 24 and 25), Joseph de Acosta (Lib. VI, cap. XXV, p. 441) and 
Herrera (Dec. Ill, Lib. II, cap XIX, pp. 75 and 76). Besides, there is the independent 
version of Sohagun (Lib. VIII, cap, XXX and XXXI, pp. 318 and 319;, who is even too 
positive, stating, or at least lending to the inference, that at every election of a ** chief 
of men," tlie four offices were albo newly filled, and invested at the same time. This 
appears to be a misconception, explained by the Codice Ramirez and by Duran. 

It may be in place here to refer to a difl'orent version, which recluces the number of 
these assistants to the *'chief of men" to two only. We find it in Gomara{;* Conquista^''* 
Vedia I, p. 442) : " Las apelaciones iban ft otros dos Jiieces mayores, que llaman 
tecuitlato, y quo siempre solian ser parientes del sefior . . . ." and also in Zurita 
(*' Rapport," etc.; p. 95). By reference, however, to Sahagun (Lib. VI, cap. XX), it will 
be seen that the celebrated Franciscan speaks of only two of the four which he men- 
tions (Lib. VllI, cap. XXX). These two are "Tlacochcalcatl" and ''Tlacatecatl" 
(" Tlacochtecutli " and "Tlacatecutli" by abbreviation), whom he again calls (Lib. 
VIII, cap. XXIV, p. 311) "principal captains, of which there were always two," while 
(Lib. IX. cap I, ]). 33(i) he calls the same, "governors of Tlatilulco." The TIatilulcan 
tradition appears very plainly in ihe writings of the learned friar, which writings have 
wielded sucii a vast influence in literature on aboriginal Mexico. 

'^'•-"^Art of War" (p. 122), Sahagun (Lib. VIII, cap. XXIV, p. 311), Durdn (Cap. 
XXII, p. 189), Clavigero (Lib. VII, cap. XXI, p. 494). 
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elironiclere mention tljero. indiscriminately ae militnry captains of 
the highest rank. Still, nljile this fact remains anctisjMite!^, we 
notiae among later authors that two of tlw four, namely:. " Ezhua- 
tiuacatl" and ^'.Tlacateccatl " areoalleti; "judges."'^* How the 
duUefi of a judge sitting permanently, could be perfM-med by a. war- 
i^ief, lis O^alher difflcult. to comprehend, wliereaa tliose of a ctiieB 
esecutionor oGJtidioialdeciBions agi-ee well with those of a military 
oAioe, ;in primi,bive society. '^ Giiaulinoc.hteouhtii " is positively 
atateil.to have. been "chief eneuutioner" ("alguazil maior") or 
sheriff."*'^ The Codex Mendoza, hpwever, makes all four equal, by 
CdUing eaeh of, them " executive offlcer.'' Sanwicl PurchKB,.iu lii* 
"Pilgrimage," renders this incorrectly by "olllcer of dispatch. "*"■ 
Such was indeed their true position. What the "elder brother," 
was to the kin, the four great war-captains wei-e to the tribei* 
To them the, judicial decisions of the oo,imcil were communicated, 
through the " Cihiiacoiniatl " or the " Tlaoalectthlli," and they 
were iutiiisted w.iUi their execution. Consequently they Bup*^'-, 
intended tlie maintenance of order and quietness at every plaee 
where the tribal authorities exercised, control, ae, for instance, in 
the markets, and in the central square encompassing the great 
"house of God." But they were also the Immediate military 
assistants of the "chief of men," and as such, as far as be ex- 
ercised any power to punish, they also acted as his " execntive offlJ 
eers" when necessary.*" It is doubtful, however, if thefourleude^A 

iiuftae '^TlacnUcnll" leciiUeila "Judge," )etiun(l Ih Jufleiliutiun only to Itie ■■ Cll»>- 
cohUBlfby JbrwuBmndo (Lib. XI, cap. KXV, p. HM). Tlio same niiUior ullw bim • 
'> VBlluit oflpUin " (Uli. II. cap, LXXVl. p. 111). Aftar this mither, he bu beenoaUed 
a JudgQby Velancuri (I'arte Iln, Tiak ll'«ufip.I, p, STOJ. b; Ctat>ii/ero (l.\h.VtI. f», 
XWl,.p.48ll. 11 In aingulHr to noitu* Ibutfor IfuLance. ('«(<ii«n(r< ( fai'Ea Ua.TrsI^ 1*, aari 
XVitI, p. 3i»5 nwntlonB thU « tValer-ttat '' (■'Ahuitiotl ") »iw '■ TlaeHteoMlo.'WIMlA 
Baoeral at tlie Uexkarw."' Id thii he lalloHl Ikjrquemada <L1b, II. CJtp, I.XIII, V- We)« 
who, in tun, agiiisi with his predecetaan Mei'Ufta (Lib. II. cap. XSXV and XxaTH' 
p. ISl). The latter ia parttimlnrlT expllalt. Uii Btiilemeiila agree with thow ( 
CdOkx itOidnta (pt'ites XIK aixl XVJIi;. ■• KihunhHaiJatl " ia alfO represaol 
" Rlcalilc " In the Codex lUeadosa (plate I.X1X, tercei'u Pni-tlda, Mu. IS), whloh 
represaDta hliu as "execnter" Oilste I.XVl. tetixn Farlidai No. 10). All thia 
ahowtbMt tli«ae offlcera, beeldea Uela; pibicIpBl wai'-capHiiiiK, were bIbo 

.B'ilamiraile FaenteaHUIirt, Mexico, S NOT,. JIMS, " Pmmltr Itscitil,"e{ 
•tUq oUuier. numms Guaiaiichil. rempllt lea foncCfuna d'al^uatil mayot. , .' 
maia (Lib. XI, cap. XXV, pp. Hi nnd BA3). yttnnaiTl [Vol. I, p. 370, etc.). 
(Ub. VII. cap. XVI, p. 181). The '■ Cadaie JfitmlBtai" (plate LXVI, tervera Parthla, 
T) oalla Mm "eieeator," hke '' TlllaDEalqul " and*' EzliuabiiHoall." 

>«Codiu: Jfend<>:n(plateaI.XVJBaiiLXVIII). la tbe laKerhec 
tea." For the Inteniretatiau of Purobai see Kingiturough (Vol. VI, pp. 73 and 7i). 

"I Inautncea of that kind are freqaoiiUr round, both in Duy&a and Tezozomoo. 
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bad the-rigbt to appoint the aaeiatants whom tliey needed, beyond 
sending out suboi'di nates, or ratlier dcUiiling tliem on particular 
erraiuls.. As t0 5vatclimen in llie market-places, — tbe officers who 
circulated about preserving peace and order there — they were 
placed at their posts by the tribe. But it was their duty to report 
to> the chief executive officers, nay, to apply to them for assistance, 
whenever anytiiiiig happened which required the exercise of higher 
power. On the other band, these subalterns obeyed their orders in 
the interests of tribal business. 

We liave already noticed that, among the four, " Cuauhnoch- 
teeulilli " is most disliuclly mentioned as judicial executioner, even 
prominently before the others. But tliis officer again is lost sight 
of at the election of a "chief of men." Then another looms up 
in his place. This is the " man of tbe black iiouse," Tlilancalqui. 
It appeal's that each of the three first-named positions namely : 
"Tlacocheaicatl," " TUcateccall," " Ezhuaiiuacatl," was, together 
with the last-named "Tliiancalqui," a preparatory stage for the 
office of "chief of men."38* "One of these four had to be 
elected king " says tbe Codex Eamirez.*'^ While it is difficult to 

■"This atn(«iDBDD reBta upou the nuthoritr of [lie " Codiee Bamira' (p. GS), 
vhlrh rtocumenC iiKrees almoHt Tprbnlly witb tJurdn (Cap. SI, p. lai). Anlile 
ttom Ttxoxomoe (Cnp. XV) and Aa>4ta [Llli. VI, cap. XAV), who batb, thougli rather 
Tagi\elf , uonfirra tho above, tliere are oilier Indloatiana eonDrming II. Far lnBtAiiae: 
CocJuVendDsa (plate XI, InterprcUtlon or rather text): '-Vtenel Uioho TIgof lentil fna' 

biia i>Qi' 8U personu en Ina ^eiriu cobdb tiaaafiosni de vnlentla, poi-donile alonuzd 
tomar dlctada de Tlacnlecatl, que leiita por tlciila de grnn cnlldad y eetndo, y era el 

BefiuHu, Id quiU nuslmlnma sua aiitecesores hermBDOs nltrnB eonletiido*. ; iiadre, y 
agujlo tiivleroD el mlsmo oiima de loa tUuloe y dlc^titdu, por dimde iiiblfran k ser 
aanores de M«xiea." Again (plnte LXVIII, tercerit partidH). no difference 1< made 
between "TlBoatecatl" and "Tlaoiwhcaleatl ;" bolh are nailed "Talientes" and "capl- 
lane* de Ids exerultoa UexicHnoB." Torguenuida (Lib. II. eap. LV, p. 173): "y qne 
Aiayacatt, B|]u de Tefoqamoctll (SeTior Mexlcnno) era Humble Valemau, y de mul 
Bran fuerte, para el Reinudo. Hie de Roroun oanBentlnilento, pasado 1 eita DlgnklaJ, 
de la qHe IBnin de TlacuhEaluatl, y Capltnn General, y bocha Eel." (Cap. tXlII, p. 
IWI) : "AhaltEutl. Hermaua del Dlfuiito, y de eu AiitecoHnr AxByucatl, era Tbicutecntl, 
6 Capltan (ieneral de Ins Mexlcanos. ■ . ." Thus he nuknawledgse that biitli Tlaoate- 
otcl and Tlacochtecatl irere alike eligible. II [a but natural la ivail alDillHr aasertrona 
In retatumrl (Parte Iln, Trat. I', enp. XVI, ]>. »0S, oap. XVni, p. SKt), and Clavfgtro 
(Ub. IV, cap. JCVIII, p. iSS, cap. XXII. p. SH7). Thla nuthar apeakv of the dlfTerenC 
"ehiefaor man" having been '-general* Inchlef" of the Wexloans. Nuw slni:e(Lib. VJI, 
cap. XXI. p. 4M) In atales that the ■'Tlneochualuall" was the ■■prinotpal" amonfi tho 
war-oaptalne, il rollow«. that the chlefa named by hlni had all atlatued that rank. But 
we know that otlier authorities fivquently glre tliem another title nlao, thei-eliu'e tbe 

from whom the "chief of men " inlghl l>e Ghosen. 
^nltofaa Jfexiciina" Cp. as). 



di 
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conceive why the captain '* Cuauhnochtecuhtli " should not be one 
of the privileged four, it is easy to understand why the " man of 
the black house" should be of that number. The dark house, 
"Casa Lobrega" of Nunez de la Vega, in Chiapas, plays a 
conspicuous part in the worship, or *' medicine " of the aborigines 
of Mexico and Central America.^s^ The " man of the black, or 
dark house," was therefore an intermediate between "medicine" 
and tribal government. As such, he appears to occupy a stage 
preparatory to the high office of " chief of men," and represents, 
together with the '* satraps and papaoaqui " named by Sahagun,^^ 
the element of medicine or worship in the election of that officer. 
" Tlilancalqui " is occasionally, though rarely, mentioned as a 
war-chief, 286 but missions of importance appear to have been 
intrusted to him ; and Joseph de Acosta calls the three other chiefs 
" warriors," 287 to his exclusion ; and finally, he is ma<]e a confiden- 
tial advisor in times of great public danger. This is about all we 
know of this office, in relation to the government of the Mexican 
tribe. 

The fact, amply proven as it is, that the " chief of men " had to 
be selected from among the four chiefs and officers enumerated, 
bears directly on the nature of the dignity with which the 
" Tlacatecuhtli " was invested. It fully disposes of the assump- 
.tions, that this officer was anything l)ut an Indian war-chief of 
the highest order, or that heredity was attached to the office, though 
it does not disprove succession of office limited to any single Kin, 
While it thus explains many incidental features of organization 
and government, it leads us hack to the office of ''chief of men" and 
through it, recalls some of the fundamental attributes of the tribe. 

284,/. H. von Minutoli (" Beschreihuvg einer alien Stadt in Guatemala," etc., '* Teatro 
Critico Americano" by Felix Cabrera, German translation, p. 31): "house of darkness 
which he (Votan) had built in tlie space of a few respirations." But the dark house is 
yet more positively noticed in Guatemala. Popol Vuh (Part II. chap. II, p. 85) : *'Ge- 
kuma Ha," from "Gek" black, " Grammaire QQuichei^' (p. 180). Also (Chap. VIII, p. 
147, cap. IX, pp. 148 and 149). It is interesting to notice, in connection with this, that 
the same gathering of aboriginal traditions also mentions (p. 81) a house filled with 
lances (darts): "R'oo chicut Chayini-ha u bi, utuquel chakol chupam zaklelohre chi 
cha, chi tzininic, chi yohohic, chiri pa ha." (Cap. IX, p. 154) : " qato chicut ta x-e oc chi 
qaholab pa Chaim-ha." This corresponds with the Mexican *'Tlacochcalcall;" Again 
we are treated (p. 85) to a ''house of tigers " also repeated (p. 154), and it is easy to 
recognize in it a counterpart to the '-Tlacatccatl." Thus again the analogy between 
the Guatemaltecans and the Mexicans, appears nuptained to some extent. 

2H6«' Historia general,''* etc. (Lib. VIII, cap. XXX, p. 318). 

288 By Tezozomoc. Quotations are superfluous. See his '' Crdnica." 

287 «. Jlistoria natural y moral de Indias'^ (Lib. VI, cap. XXY, p. 441). 

Report Peabody Museum, II. 44 
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We have already stated that the tribe was a voluntaiy association 
of kins for mutual protection. Though this was undoubtedly the 
original purpose, it becomes evident that, in course of time and as 
a result of success in warfare, the tribe, as a military organization, 
grew into a cluster for procuring and increasing subsistence.^ss 
This was achieved by gathering boot}' in successful raids, and by 
imposing tribute upon tribes whose military power had been over- 
come in such dashes and forays. 

Previous to the formation of the confederacv, but few tribes had 

ft/ ' 

been conquered by the Mexicans.^^ In fact, it was the nearly 
equally balanced power of the Pueblos occupying the lake basin, 
that made the formation of that confederacy possible. Such a 
course was necessary to prevent them from destroying each other 
for the benefit of expectant neighbors.^^o But when once this 
confederacy was formed, then their joint efforts were directed to 
conquest, and to the acquisition of the means of subsistence 
through tribute. As the imposition of tribute was a military 
measure, so, also, its collection was in the hands of the military 
branch of the tribal government. This is evident from the fact 
that the kins had delegated to the tribe all authority over outside 
matters.291 Hence the "chief of men" became the official head 
of tribute-gatherers. ^2 

286 ii^rt of War'^ (pp. 96, 97 and 98, also notes). 

389 The number and names of these tribes are yet undefined. The specifically Mexi- 
can sources insisting upon a conquest of Tezcuco (by force of arms) by the Mexicans, 
it follows that, jiccording to tlie Codice Ramirez (pp. 51 to (51), the tribes sulyected 
before tliat supposed event, were the Tecpaneca, the Xochimilca, and those of Cuitla- 
huac, or the settlements to the west and southwest. Durdn (Cap. JX to XV) and 
Tezozomoc (Cap. VIII to XX) concur; so doep, of course, Acoata (Lib. VII, cap. XII to 
XV). Tlie Codex Memfoza (plates V and VI) adds to the above the pueblos of Chalco, 
Acolliuacan and of Quauhnaluiac (Cuernavaca). If we compare it with the Tezcucan 
tradition, as reported by JxtlUxuchitl (•' Ilist. des Chichimiques^^' Cap. XXXI, p. 21H) we 
notice tliat it is claimed for that tribe, that it assisted the Mexicans in the conquest of 
Xochiniilco and Cuitlahuac, although the formal confederation took place (according 
to the same authority, Ca|». XXXIl) some years later. According to Torquemada (Lib. 
II, cap. XLII, pp. 148, etc.), Vetancurt (Parte Ila, Trat. 1% cap. XIV, p. 291), the Xochi- 
milcas were conquered by tlie confederates. According to Veytia ('* Uistoria antiffua,*^ 
Lib. III. cap. T, p. 150), the Tezcucaus subjected Xochimilco. Clavigero (Lib. IV, cap. 
V, p. 253) agrees with tlie Mexican version. 

s^o '• Codice Ramirez " (p. 61 ). 

2»>Thi8 resulted from the constitution of the tribe, as an association of kins for 
mutual protection and sufc'tcnance. 

wu Tezozomoc (Cap. X, p. 18) : •♦ y aunque envian ft darlo & Ytzcoatl era para todos los 
Mexicanos en comun." The fact tliat the gathering of tribute was directly controlled 
by the ♦* chief of men " is so generally admitted that it hardly needs any further proof. 
Ramirez de Fuevleal ('• Lettre^^* etc., p. 248, \er Recueil) ascribes the gathering of 
tribute to an ofllcer whom he calls " tecuxcalcatectli." This should be, properly, 



, Whenever any tribe, with or without a atru^le, yielded to the 
warlike power of the Mexicans ami theii- associates, the amouot 
BDcl kiod of articles to be delivered, as tribute, at fixed periods, 
waa at once deteiinined between " the partiea.*''^ For the faithful 
per for III mice of timt contracti the vanquislied stood in daily peu'it 
of their lives;*'* and in order to watch them constantly, and to 
reguloite the. delivery and. transmission of the tribute, si>eoial 
officers were maintained among the conquered piiebloa by theic 
CQuq.uerors^ . These oflicers were called " gathei'ers of tlie ero()8," 
calpixqiii.. Each one of Ihe three confederates sent its own 
Vcalpixqui" among the tribes whioli had l^ecooie its exclusive 
prey< and where, as sometimes occtirred, one pueblo paid tribute 
to ail tluee confederates, it liad. to sulunit. to the residence in it» 
ffliilst, of ae many, representative gatherers of duties.^* 



"tlapochcnlcHtl-teculitLI." But we.kiin 
dllTerenC. Still, Ihe nollecClDi) of tribi 
1« .ewJIr Ncaouuted Aiiv .Tbe mlllcai 
loatanues where the slcwnrda are Uet 



,e iliitlea of Ui 



.L'er wera qnIM 
lielng ft branch or milttnry llt^, the mlatnM 
ohronialva of tlie Meiionii trilM Went nltK 
ll>eii nn under direct onlera or Uii 
men," aa In Zarlla {(iit, (W, 09, 70). It may also lie iiiferreii ll'oni the oiBjtgerBted sUM- 
nwnta about Uie IfUiuM. aystuni amanK (lie Teieuaau, oontnkied in IxtUltotUII < 
I" mi. del CkicMvagua." Cap. SSXV, pi>. S.iiwi41). 

"'I refer to the fullowiHK paaBiigoa uf Tiuoiomne (•■ Crialea," Cap. IX, p. U 
Cspliireor AEuapUtzalco; Ci^>:XV, p M. (iiD'tinuani XVII, ii.SS, XoohlmEloo; XVIIl 
p. 38, Ciiltlahiiac : XXVI, p. 40, Chnlco; XXVII, p. 41. TBpeaotto and t^KUiuqluiloo 
XXIX, pD. 41 iind V>. Tzicuunc and Tnopun; XXXII, p. £0, Ahnilliapan. and the 
TotoDDcn; XXXVIIl, p. Sil, CDnTxUahuRaaa: XXXVIII. p. 61, Unaxaea; Cap. i.XI, p. 
in, Chlapan and Xllolepec: Cap. LXV, |>. 110, CiieHttea ; Cup. LSXII, p. IN: TelDloa- 
pa»i LXXVI. p. ISO, Twunnlcpoc and otbers; LXXIX, p. 136, XoaoniiRhao; LXXXIV, 
p. lia. Nnpallaui I.XXXVIiI, XallapflD: XCI. p. ise. Qnauallepea]. Durtkii {Cap. 
IX, p. 77; X, p. 94; XII. p. Ill; XVU, p. 191; XVIU. p. ISU; XIX. p. ITIJ XXIf 
p. 18S; XXI[. p, 191; SilV, p. MS; XXXIV, p. SSBi XLI, p. Ml; XLVI. p. 37S. eto.V 
TliMO paaaagea fully lUiuti'ale Ihe nianiier in vlilch the tribute ivaa Impoaed on UMl. 
vanqnlalied, at the dose of a aueeeaanil foray. Jxlliiiadiin (" Hittoire da CklcMmii^ 
qua," Cap. XXXVIIl, pp. 371 to 27.1). Salingun CLIb. VIII, uap. XXIV, p. 311)1 
"HnbleiHlDpHcilluado la provlnola, liiaeo !<■* seiiurea del eainpo rapuKlan li'lbutoi ' 
le« quelutblan aldo CDnqulaladaa, . . ." 

»• Ourda [Gap. LLIl, p.43U), Alsu the ootnplnlnts of the Indiana of Cempohiial 
Qulabniitlan f TotonneoDaa) (on the noaal], to CorWa, about the dread In which Ihey^ 
BonUnuallJ .alood or being- oveimn again, by tbe Meiioanti and Ibeir canfedernlw.' 
fCartii" Carta Segtmia," p.lS,Vedla I). Bernal 7;i(ji (Gap. XLV, p. 40; XLTt, p.41v 
VmllaID,"AA|J%i!>nKarin, du." (Col. de Doe's II, 11.11). '_ 

•HThlBreaultBft'Dm the "articles of ngi'eemenl'.'of Ibeoanredemcy. See beaidei? 
Zttrita (p. <I7). Hemando HmtrUd Xtxakaalcoyotl ('■ itemoHat dirigido al riy, tie.' 
''Giograjb* dt,iat Ltngual," Orozeo y Berra pp. 3*4 and US) alio atatea: "The 
puebloa wbuae tributea were dlsCrlbiited iimong Uexlco and Teicuoa and Taoubk 
were the rollowios: Uoayxllncnacan, CuaiibtiKtine. (Jollaxtlan. Avll^apan. TeiiaacA." 
Agalnibttals tbere stands the veralon of Sahogun (Llb.XU, cap. XU, p. BB) : " LnHgoaUI 
habl&otiD prlnoipol qeeae Ilamuba Uixcoathiylollaeanellloclilh. dile ri aefier oapithDi' 
qae ouando rivia tfoctbaouzonia el eatllo que se tenia en oonqulstar, era eate. que Iliao 
^ UjuElpauoB, J lot leEeuoanos, f loa d« TlHuupan, jr IM de las ChlnampHi todMf 
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I Thus the Mexicans had a Number of such officers scattered 
Binoiig tributaiy seltlemeiits. The "chief of men" controlled 
their actions, bnt his power did not extend over tlie "calpixca" 
of the tribes (^ T«zcuco and TIftcopan. He conid not even 
a^)paint the stewards sent to dwell among the tributary foreign- 
ere,^ tliis power IraLng; vested, ia the council alone.**^' Such an 
office was by no means a post of honor and enjoyment. On the 
contrary, there was no inore responsfble or dangerous duty within, 
or without the tribe. The "calpisqui" while he had not the 
slightest anlhoriCy to meddle with the affairs of the tribe where he 
lived, ^^ was expected to watcli eloecly-the dispositions and incli- 

junloa llian Bobro el pueblo 6 pravincia que quorian conquifitar. y deapiies qua lo 
bublan oonqulstndo, luego B»TDlTiBn a ana obsnb, 7 i, ana iiubUIoh, y deepnea Tenlan 
lo&eerioiree <le la» ptialilus que hnbian ftidu Donquialailoe, ; tmiiin aa tiibnto deora 7 
daiilnlisa preoloaaa, y ila pluraofre* rlcoa. y tndii [0 diUiun k Uucthecnzonia. r a»t toilo 
bI uto TEDla fi an podei." TLia plain nud VBtj natural alatement. tWiiii t. TIatllulcan 
ohieC who sllsi'wards becnmfl ''gobei-Dadoi" of TIsIIIdIco {Sahasun. Lib. VIII, 
onp. II. p. 374), hna baoii (wlated by Torquemada [Lib. IV, e»p. ClI, p. fiI2). an as to 
My aniDng oilier UilDgii: ■' and tbey bad tlw ti'iliutca gttUiersd si Hexloo-. and here Itf 
vrai dl(,tributed<aaiantr the three Loflii ReoDntinff tn Ibe illrecllons given by htm of 
Uexlao." TorgitaHaAi hna. In thla Inatanoe, evidently changed the text oT hla prede- 
ceaaor. There la alacraji' undenlAble Gouriialon here between buoly and tribute, 'ftie 
former had to Iw dirldeil among tliecan>|uerora while Ihey were yet together; the liilter 
oecurrod regularly ailerwarda, and hence did not need to go tlirough the handa uf 
MeiivHUB agnin. The story of Toiquvmadn ib coiroboruted by IxlllLrocliill t," Ititt, 
dt* ChicMmtqua," Cup. XXXIX, p. %Sl), who clearly Bays that "Paatlug Wolf" put 
Btewarda only when (be IrUiute belonged Co hia tribe, but that the whote tribute wsi 
brought to IMexIco and there" the ngenta ot the three otaiefB dlvideil It nnunir them- 
selves. Finally, we hare tbenbeoure atuCenientB of Konlro de FUenlaa (pp.34t, S^, 
In ler Beciiell or Mr. Temnux). 

»<Tha " CiHlplxeayotl " was a ptmnnnent ulUce, not n tempurnry duty or niisslop; 
oonaequentiy Ua Inonnibenta could not Uo ap|»inteil hj n aingle war-chtef. There la 
evidence to that etttx-X. According to I>urnii (Cap. XVIIl, p. 164), aftet thoae of 
Tepeneao bad been oonqiwredi "Oihiucohuntl" plnccd a steward in tlieirmldet: -'Miril 
queen ellono ayii fiilu nl timebi'a; 3 para qnesto mrjor se eiimpta, oa quiere ponerun 
gobemudoc de las aefiores Heiicanos. ai qual aiieia deobedecer y tener en Ingar de 1* 
real per«eni,el qua! se llano Coacuecb. yoon eBtooa podeia irennorabnenatTuestna 
tlerraa ycindadCB porqueal reyao ie pwleiahabiar." (Cap.XXI, pp. IHDand IS'), The 
ale ward for CuaMaxtian waa ohAsen by the "Snake-woman 1" Drntiensthla choice waa 
pruclalmfld by that offleer. (Cap. SXIll, p. IDS): "Aoaiiado el Baoriflcto y deapedidoa 
I'M gU^pcdea, TIacaelel, cnD coneejo del rey, enuld nn virey i CnnlxtliTae para 
qiielutieaa cargo de aqneiln pruviada yde los trlbLiloe realea, el qnal se llumnua 



. M*i hove ali'eady. iu note 4, dlaposed of Ibe Hlatcmenta < 
XXIT, p.aiS); "y luego eleglau gobernadnrea y oflciulea 1 
piwviuula. uo de tea naturulea de eilB, sfno deioaqne in bablau conqHiatado;" In fix 
esplanallpn [he]<eof, I bag to call atteuiion to aume atHtemeDta of the iuterpreic 
(be Cwtor Mendasn {platei XX and SJ£I) ; " I^a pueblaa flgumdoa en loa doa p' 
■iKuleuKa, reannidos aqui, son dlei y echo pueblos, aegun que eatin euUluIadoa. 
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nations of those by whom he was surrounded and to report forth- 
with any suspicious movements or utterances' that came to his 
notice. Thus he appeared, in the eyes of the people among 
whom he resided, as a spy, whose reports might, at any time, 
bring down upon them the wrath of their conquerors. Again, it 
was his duty to control the bringing in of the articles promised as 
tribute, at stated times. Consequently he was the hateful tax- 
gatherer, the living monument of their defeat with all its unfortu- 

los Senores de Mexico tenfan pnesto un gobernador llaraado PetlacalcaU, aunque 
en cada un pueblo tenian i>ueBto un Calpixque, que es como Mayordomo, que tenian h 
cargo de liacev recojer las rentas y tributes que los dichos Senores tributaban al 
Seiiorlo de Mexico y to<los los dichos mayordomos acudian al diclio Petlacalcatl, como 
8u governador;" (plates XXII and XXIII): " . . . . tenian puestos Calpixques, en 
cada uno de ellos, y en lo mas principal dominaba sobre todos ellos un governador, 
para que los mantubiese en paz y justicia, y les hiciese cumplir sus tributos y porque 
no se rebelasen ; " (plates XXIV and XXV) : " Y 4 que fuesen bien regidos y govema- 
dos, los Seiiores de Mexico en cada uno de ellos tenian puestos Calpixques, y sobre 
todos lefj Calpixques un governador, persona principal de Mexico, y ansi mismo los 
Calpixques eran Mexicanos, lo qual se hacia ^ probeya por los dichos Senores y i 
seguridad, para que no les rebelasen, y ft que les administrasen justicia y oye^en en 
policia." It follows from the above that the '•Governors" were placed, not so much 
over the tribes, as over the "calpixca" themselves, and indeed the "Petlacalcatl," 
"man of the house of chests," was the head-steward, to whom all the other stewards 
had to direct their consignments of tribute. Consequently, it is not to be understood 
as "governor of a province," but only ••governor of the stewards," which is totally 
different. 

Besides, there is positive evidence to the effect, that the Mexicans and their 
associates never interfered with the autonomy of tributary tribes. Andres de Tdpia 
C^ lielndon^** etc., p. 502): "Los que tomaba de guerra decian tequitin tlacotle, que 
quiere decir, tributan como esclavos. En estos ponia mayordomos y recogedores y 
recaudadores ; y aunque los* senores mandabnn su gente, era debajo de la mano destos 
de Mexico. . . . Zurita C Jiapport," et(i.,i).GS): •' Les chefs, re^tant seigneurs comme 
avant la guerre, conscrvaieiit la jurisdiction civile et criminelle dans toute I'etendue de 
leurs domaines." 

Wlien tlie tribes of the gulf coast (the Totonacas, etc.) arose against the Mexicans, 
murdering the stewards who ha<l been phued among them, tliey were speedily over- 
come again, and when tliey attributed their revolt to the intrigues of their head-chiefs, 
asking tlie Mexicans to punish tliem lor it, the Mexicans replied, according to Durdn 
(Cap. XXIV, p. 204): " uosotros no traemos autoridad para matar a nadie sine es en 
guerra: vuestros seiiores no han parecido en esta guerra ni los emos visto, pero no 
por eso se escaparan, pues vuestras razoncs y de.'eo y lo que pedis, se dira al rey 
nuestro senor MonteQuma, y el mandara que i?e execute lo que nosotros dexaremos 
ordeuado, y luego sin mas dilacion los traed aqui'atodos ante nosotros y 4 muy buen 
recaudo." Afterwards: "enviaron a Cuniinochtli y & Tlilancalqui, que eran de los 
mayores oydores del consejo supremo, i)ara que executasen aquella justicia." The 
two chiefs were cruelly butchered (p. 20(5). TIds ttory is also related by Tezozdmoc 
(Cap. XXXV, pp. 55 and 5^), a>Hl it is evidently the instance refel'red to and illustrated 
by the Codex Mendoza (plate LXVlIj. The foregoing tells us that ev^fi'iri a cftse of 
dangerous treachery and rebellion such as the above, the Mexicans did not claim the 
right to interfere in the internal affairs of the conquered tribe, of their own accord, but 
that it required the positive request of that tribe to cause them to act in the premises. 
Furthermore, the pobition of the '* chief of men " as military executor is clearly deiined : 
" y el mandara que se execute lo que nosotros dexaremos ordenado." A very important 
statement I 
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nate results. It certainly required men of capacity and experience 
to fill such a position, and we need not wonder, therefore, if the 
*' calpixca," whom Cort6s met among the Totonacas of the coast, 
wore the distinctive tokens of chiefs. ^^^ 

The conditions of tribute were various. Some tribes delivered 
their contributions every eighty da3'8, whilst others sent them in 
annuall3'.3oo j^ most cases, they had to be carried to Mexico- 
Tenuchtitlan by the tributaries, or at least, the delivery was at 
their charge.^^^i This was done frequently b^' prisoners of war, 
made by the tributary pueblo and sent as part of the tribute 
itself.302 The '*calpixqui" superintended this intercourse, he 
verified the articles received, and again dispatched them, properly, 
to the *' seat and home " of the Mexicans. All this necessitated 

2»» liernal Diez (?e CustiUo (Cap. XLVI, pp. 40 and 41). 

«ooThe most complete record t>{ tributes which we jiossess. until now, is contained 
in tlie so-called Codex Mendoza (Parte Segunda. plates XIX to LVII. inclunive). A full 
di.-cussion of the multifarious details thereof is impossible here. It would require an 
essay by itself, wldch, however instructive it might be, tjrould largely exceed the Innits 
of this paper. Of course, not all the authorities agree with them. 1 merely reler, in 
addition, to Durdn (Cap. XXV), Oviedo (Lib. XXXIII, cap. LI, pp. 5;J.5, *ii and '7), 
Claviffero (Lib VII, cap. XV), JxtUlxochiU (♦• Hist, des ChichimUques^' Cap. XXXV), the 
latter as well aa Torqueinada (Lib. II, cap. LlII, pp. 167 and 1(18) conlining himself to 
the Tezcucans and their tributaries exclusively. See furthennore, Xtirita (pp. 240, 
247 and 248), Ramirez de Fueideal (Letter, p. 251). It is kIso interesting to consult the 
statements gatlieretl. on the trilnite question, IVom tribes subject to Uie iMoxicans. See, 
on Chalco, Fray Domingo de la Anunciadon {Letter dated: Clialco, 20 Sept., l.')54, 2d 
" Recueil" of Mr. Ternaux-Compans, pp. 333 and 334): on Matlatzinco, Zurita (pp. 3»4- 
397), Herrera (Dec. Ill, lib. IV, cap. XVIII, p. 140). Tl»e latter mostly copies from 
Zurita. Finally, much information as to the details can be gathered from the •• Codice 
Jiamirez" (pp. C3 and Gft), and especially fiom the traditions on the forays and dashes 
of tiie Mexicans contained in the speciflcaily Mexican sources already quoted. 

801 Tezitzomoc (Cap. XXVII, p. 41, Cap. XXXIII, p. 52, Cap. LXI, p. 102, etc., etc.), 
Durdn (Ca|). LXIX, p. 171): "Pues mira que lo aueis de llevar ft Mexico vosotros 
mcsnios Kilos respondieion que les )>lacia dc lo lleuar alia y seruillos, . . . ." (Cap. 
XXIL p. 101): "y que se obligasen 4 traello ft Mexico. . . ." (Cap. XXIV, p. 200, Cap. 
XXV, p. 203, etc., etc., etc.) 

'03 Durdn (Cap. XXV, pp. 212 and 213). Such female tlaves became concubines. 
The various tril)es exchanged also their prisoners of war, one tribe buying (exchanging 
for products of the soil or for manulactures) of another those i)risoncr8 wliich it 
had received as such tribute, and also presenting each otiier on solemn »»ccahions 
with sucli prisoners. There are many illustrations of tids to ]>e lound. Tims the 
markets of al>original Mexico also had "slaves," for sale, who were obtained in this 
manner. They were not numerous, and did not form a class, only an ol)ject of medi- 
cine subject to exchange and l)arter. Cortts (*' Carta Ser/unda," p. ;i5, Vcdia I) 
only speaks of "bonded people" stantling in tiie markets" or ♦'outcasts" ready to 
" bind " tliemselves — " to let." But Jiernal Diez de Castillo (Cai). XCIl, p. 8», Vedia II), 
evidently describes such unfortunate people: ** 6 traianlos atajlos en unas varas lurgas, 
con collares ft los pescuezos porque no se les huyesen, y otro:* dcjalian suelto-'." Tlie 
same author (Cap. XLVI, p. 41) mentions tiie demand made upon the '• T«»tonaca's" of 
the coast by the Mexican '"calplxca" for ''twenty Indians of both hexes to pacify 
their Gods therewith." This is couflrmed in a general way by Cortes (*' Carta 
Segunda^" p. 13, Vedia I). 



asaiatants at his disposal — niiinera — who not Only accompnnleir 
the convoys of tribute, but tl iron gli whom a regular coitimtinicatioil \ 
might be kept up with the Mexican tribe. On the strength of IhisJ 
it has been fancied thnt not only a road-syatem ana1<^ou9 to that 
of the Romans, pervaded the entiie area oT actual Mexico, but 
that a perfect postal system was in tVill and snccessAil opei-atiout 
In regard to the first assumption we beg to refer' to the letter OT 
the Licentiate Salmeron, dated Mexico, I3th August, 1 SSI, and 
directed lo tlie council of the Indies:^"^ "i believe that Hll 
through the land roads should be opened which would be prao- 
licable both for beasts of burthen and for oaits. It would gi-eatiy 
increase tlie security of our possessions. Nlnce tiie Indiaiie \yn^ 
no beasts of burihen, tlieir paths were Straight and nari'ow, and J 
so direct tliat tliey would not deviiite an Inch in order to avoid! 
climbing the moat nigged mountains." Over these Indian trails, ^ 
whei-e ouoftsionally heavy culverts of stone, filled np gaps and 
spanneii narrow ravines,^"* the tribute was forwarded to the pueblo 
of Teniichtitlan, and tlie necessary runners moved swiftly, to and 
fro, aa occasion refjuired. But tliere was no regularity in thit J 
intercourse. There were no relays, and tlie Indian messengefl'l 
relied, in order to traverse the wide belts of waste lands betweeitJ 
tribe and tribe, upon his own endurance and upon the bag of pro*! 
visions which he carried along. ^^^ 

On solemn occasions, tlie convoys of tribute were not raerelytl 
escoited by runners and watchmen detailed for that purpose byl 
the " calpixqui," hut that officer, himself, accompanied them and! 
entei-ed Mexico-Ten uch tit Ian at their head.s^s The articles wevel 
carried to the "Tec|)an" and tlien the duties of the "chief c 
men " in regard to tribute in general ended. For this tribute « 
not due to him, but to the tribe, and it was the tribal represents 

>""SteoniI RecurililtP1eoaiiurltS{i!xiQvc"{H..TcTni 

■"■TliecoUei-Uon of Lord KinitelioroiiKli hns. nmoiigol 
bridges. Aiij'oneDnn see at n gliiucp thiit tlier are mere heaV; rntvertg. Jlfr, B. t 
SancTufl ('■ Katiee Snces," Vol. IV, p. Kg) figures n lirlditenl lliiBJiilln. lilit Ills Hrvnmen 
III fiivor of Its lielng an aborlglinl conalructlon nipeara to ma Toiy unsatlsbatln 
The miteoiiry cnveiing the nioiind iil HelltilWyiica Bliows, ncenrdlng (i 
(Id. p.tHI]: "therelBDoerldence thnt the nruhirni Inlehllnniilly aeir-BUfiporUtir." 

""We DiuBt Klirays lUftci'lmlnHte hsliveeii deli^HliIs. enn-iialBd with certBlll 111 
lo tiwiBUal. and therefoiv nlao clulhrd tritli h ceitain iiutboi'lly, mid mere n 
("Curreon"— " Y«liilnM» tlllantll" Molina I, ji. HO. (Vom ■• luinhoii"— quit 
"titUntll"— henho goes on no erraod, II. t>|i.»a nnd 11»). The IntMr nr« vei 
deacrliied by Torqtumnda (tUi. XIV, cbIj. I. |ip. S» snil 6)B), Hthoiigli t 
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lives to whom it was (leliffired.^"' If the gnthering of tribute 
thus required a set of oflicers necessarily placed beneatli the 
orders of tlie military chieftain, another aet was needetl for its 
preservation and judicious distribution. If the one consisted of 
stewards dwelling outside of the pueblo, the other was composed 
exclusively of home- stewards. Every convoy was therefore " con- 
signed" to II proper officer, whose dnty it was to receive it and 
then abide the directions of hissnperiors at to its apportionment.**^ 
We have ali-eady mentioned the " CihnacohuatI " as tl)e officer, 
who was responsible to the coLincil for the administration of the 
stores and the proper distribiition thereof, though he haii beneath 
him another officer, to whom this duty was really and procli- 
cnlly assigned. Torcjiiemada and those who have followed his 
school, call this subordinate " gi-eat crap-gathcrei'," " Hueycalpix- 
q„^"3TO whereas Tezozomoc and Durdn apply to him the title of 
" man of the lionae of chests" '• Pellacalcatl"*"* in both cases, 
however, he is represented as " chief steward," to whom all the 
others should render account. He superintended the distribu- 
tion of the tribute,^" and to him the kins came for their share — 
perhaps the largest of all. Unfortunately, we are unable to 
establish the principles upon which the division took place. All 
that we know la, that the tribe received one portion and the kins or 
" calpuili" the other, and that the " man of the house of chests," 
nnder wliose eyes the distribution took place, afterwards looked 
to those stores, in particular, wliich were reseiTcd for the tribe, 
i. e. : for tlie demands of the tribal goAemment.^'" Therefore, the 
'• man of the house of chests" frequently appears to be under the 
direct orders of the " chief of men," who could apply to him, more 
partionlarly, for such articles as were required for the exercise of 
tribal hospitality iucluding gifts, and for displays of finery on 
particularly solemn occasions. 3'* It is true that, as we have 
elsewhere shown, particular tracts of land, " tecpan-tlalli," were 
reserved among tributary tribes for the demands of the official 

■" Taoxomoc (Cup. X, p. IB). ITerrera (Deo, ill, lib. IV, osp. XVII, p. IKS). 

»■ Taoiomae (Cnp. XXXII, p. Bl) : "A Ini divbas ]niebru« ni6 iin ninyordomo pArm 
cobrnr eete trUjiila. oonio iiam toilo* loa ilimna |iueblDs. ijue en Maxluo inn-iu nn 
mnyoi'tloiuo. y otto en el inlBma piielilo jinra iiinyor iiijieclon y Tuenllnge," 

"■ TorgHtmiula (Lib. XIV, cnp. VI, pp. Oil, Mfl), oupleil liy Vi'tum^iirt (fnrle Ua, 
Tnt.n'.vap. I*, p|i. 370 RUd 1171], Clarigfra llAb. VII, cnp. X, pp.WS &n<l 4UU). 

•"Aloaby the Cn'GE.irendani [liueriiretntltni to plntes XX. XXI, etc.). 

>" See note 309, also Tta/irmee eacl IJunln. 

o n-eqnemi J mention eil \iy TaotmHiK, that I fuvbeiir fletnllea qiiololloiii. 
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hoiiseliolds,'''!^ still, on many occasions, whether festive or in the 
hour of need, the crops raised thereon won hi not be sufficient, and 
thus other stores were laid up and Jield for prudential reasons.^is 
Over these stores the " Petlacalcatl " presided. This oflicer was, 
in all probability, appointed by the council, and he was account- 
able in the first place to the " Cihuacohuatl," who kept a register 
or list of the articles received as well as of their apportionment- 
These rude paintings on prepared skin, or tissue, have given rise 
to the fable that *'arc]iives" existed at the aboriginal pueblos of 
Mexico, Tczcuco, and Tlacopan.^i^ 

The stores required for worship and for the support of the 
"medicine-men" were, as far as the central or tribal ''house of 
God" was concerned, also, taken from this tribute, and assigned 
to the "medicine-men" according to their need. But the bulk 
of the tribute, presumably, went to the kins, who apportioned 
it among their members, after reserving the necessary quota for 
their government and for worsliip. In this manner the proceeds of 
tribal association finally reached the individual, — not through the 
tribe unless he was an outcast, but through the kin, — and thus 
the latter again appears as the working unit of organized society, 
even in the vital matter of subsistence. 

The procuring of subsistence, by means of warfare, is the widest 
field of tribal action known to aboriginal Mexico. It links to- 
gether kin and tribe, and furnishes a raiaon d'etre for the highest 
known form of tribal society — the confederacy. 

After what has been said in this and the preceding essays, it is 
superfluous to recur, in detail, to the confederacy formed by the 
three "Nahuatl" tribes, of Mexico, Tezcuco and Tlacopan. Its 
"articles of agreement" have been stated elsewhere; and we 
know the prominent position, in a military point of view, occupied 
by the Mexican tribe in this partnership, formod. as it was, for the 
purpose of war and plunder. All that remains lor us to e.nphasize 
is the fact, that this inter-tribal connection in the Mexican valley 
did not extend further than a tri-paitite association for the afore- 
said purposes. There was no interference on the part of the 
conquerors, in the affairs of the conquered, no attempt gradually 

3»* " Tenure of LaiuU " (pp. 419 and 420). 

si^See the concurrent reports about the great drouth, while " Wrathy chief who 
shoots arrows heavenward" (''Montezuma llhuicauiina") was ••chief of men." 

aioThis very interesting and important question will soon be fully discussed by a 
very competent authority. I consequently forbeoi' entering into any examination 
thereof. 
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to cast tlie heterogeneous elements into one anirorm monld, 
becniise there was no idea of any form of society other than that 
based upon kin, and of this, the tribe, cliaracterized by inde- 
pendent territory, a dialect of its own and a common name and 
wurshii), formed the highest governniental expression. 

We have thus, invohiutanly almost, retraced onr steps to the 
point of departure and justified, as we believe, our original proiK>> 
sitions. Wc have trietl to show that there was, iii alioriginal 
Mexico, neitlier state, nor nation, nor political society of any kinil, 
We have found a iioimlution separated into trihes representing 
diiileeiicnl variations of speech, each tribe oiilonomons in nnittcra 
of government, and occasionally forming confedei'acies for purposes 
of self-defence and conquest. Out of that confederacy, hronght 
so prominently forward by the events of tlie Spanish conquest, 
we have selected on account of its miliUry pre-eminence, one 
trilie, — the ancient Mexicana— and we have shown that it was 
an organic V«ii]y composed of twenty antonomous kins for pnr- 
IMises of nuilnal protection and subsistence. A social organi- 
zation resting upon nnch a roundulion must, of necessity, have 
been a democratic hody. Indeed, tve have fonnd that each kin waa 
governed iiy sirictly elective officers, subject to removal at the 
pleai^in-c of their cunslftuents ; that ihe twenty kins, for their 
mutual lieneHt, had delegated their powers to transact hnsinesa 
with oiitsidei-s to a council of the tribe, in which every kin was 
represented liy one menilier and consequently, had the same voice 
and vole as either one of the others. The execution of the decrees 
ol this council was left to electv^e olMcers, whose power was limited 
bi military couuniuiil, unit whom the tribe miglil de|iose at plea»- 
iii-e. With the exception of some very inferior iHtsitions, these 
ollicera hod not the power of :ippointin>: others to otiice. not even 
their assistants of high rank, 'I'lic dignity of chief, so commonly 
ti-ansforined into hereditary noliilily. has Iteeii fonnil to have been, 
merely, a reward of merit ami carried with it no oilier prerogatives 
than persomil consideration and ocuasiouul indnlgcuce in Hucry. 
Taking all this together, and adding to it the results of onr inves- 
tigations into the niiliUiry organization of the ancient MeNicans, 
OS well as of their cojnumiial mode of holding ami enjoying the 
soil, we feel authorized to conelnde lliat the xiiwil onjitiiixnliuii anil 
mode of gouenunent of tlie uiiaifiit Mex'mim toiM u viUilui-y dv 
mucracff, vriginuliy baaed ajjoti c 
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